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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE TWELFTH OR OLYMPIC 
DISCOURSE: OR, ON MAN’S 
FIRST CONCEPTION OF GOD’ 


Tz Olympic Discourse was delivered by Dio at Olympia 
in the year a.p. 97 before a large audience of Grecks which 
had come to the city to witness the games, and in sight of the 
famous statuo of Zeus which had been made by Pheidias, the 
greatest of Greek sculptors, more than five centuries before. 

After his introductory remarks, in which he tells us that 
ho has just returned from the Danube, where the Roman 
army under Trajan was about to begin the Second Dacian 
War, he raises the question as to whether he shall tell his 
hearers about the land of the Dacians and the impending war, ~ 
or take a subject suggested by the god in whose presence they 
stood. He chooses the latter and, after explaining that a 
conception of the nature of the gods, and especially of the 
highest ono, is innate in all mankind, and that this innate 
conception and belief it str-~r**s~7 ‘> men’s experiences 
and observations inthe .* . +.+:, 1°." , Dio gives a classi- 
fication of the way in which a conception of and a belief in 
their existence are implanted in the minds of men. In section 
39 he makes o classification into notions innate and notions 
acquired, Then in section 44 and following he subdivides the 
acquired notions into (1) the voluntary and hortatory, given 
by the poets, (2) the compulsory and prescriptive, given by 
the lawgivers, (3) those given by the painters and sculptors, 
and (4) the notions and concepts as set forth and expounded 
by the philosophers. He is careful, however, to point out 
that the poets, lawgivers, and sculptors and others would have 
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no influence whatever if it were not for that primary and 
innate notion. 

After this the speaker proceeds to what is the most important 
part of his address, in which he «llers a yreat wealth of 
apparently original ideas as to what is the field aud function 
of the plastic arts and what are their limitations. He puts 
his thoughts on this subject into the mouth of Pheidias, who 
takes the specific case of his own great statue of Zeus and 
attempts to show that he has used all the resources of the 
sculptor’s art in producing a Mla statue of the greatest of 
the gods. Pheidias in the course of hia exporition says among 
other things that he took his conception of Zeus from Homer, 
and he makes a dotailed comparison between the respective 
capacities of poshy and keulpturce (e portray and represent, 
to the decided advantage of povtry. 

No ancient writer of to Dio’s time, whose works aro extant, 
has given us such a full treatment of the subject, ‘The othors, 
such as Plutarch, mako juat a passing roferenco ta the plastic 
arts. Certainly no ono of thom has made such a dotniled 
comparison betweon them and poctry. Not until wo come to 
Flavius Josephus do we find such a treatinont of tho subject, 
and Dio by many centuries anticipated the most important 

mples upon which the theory of Lessing’s Laokotin is 
ased. 

Paul Hagen, however, in his Quaestiones Dionene (Kiliao 
1887) attempts with some success to show by a comparison 
with certain passages in Cicero, Pliny, and Quintilian that 
Dio was not original in these theories of art, but got thom 
from Pergamum, where there was a famous school of sculpture 
flourishing at this time. The best known example of its work 
is the ‘ Dying Gaul,’ now in the Capitoline Museum in Kome, 
Dio certainly was within easy reach of Pergamum at any 
rate. Jf he was not original in his ideas on art, ho was at 
all events greatly interested in it, as is shown by his Thirty. 
First Discourse. 

Some maintain that Dio gave this address on more than one 
occasion and that traces of different recensions to make tho 
address suit different places and audiences are to be found in 
the versions that have come down to us. 


AION XPYZOLTOMOZ 


12. OAYMIIKOX H TEP! THE MPOTHS 
TOY @OBOY ENNOTAS 


1 7AAV F 70 Aeyopevor, B dvbpes, eye Kai wap’ 
duly Kat map’ érépas mActom nénova ro rig 
yravKos dromov Kal mapddokov mdbos; éredmy 
yap ovdéy codwrépay adray atoay addé Bedriw 
ro él8os, GAAd rota’ryy dmoluy fopev, dray 
dynmore POyEnrar Aumynpdv Kat otdapdrs dU, 
meptérovot Ta dAAa dpvea, Kal bray ye iy pdvov, 
ra pev Kabiloueva eyyts, ra Sé KUKAw meEpiTerd- 
peva, ws pev éuol Soxel, Katadpovodyra ris 
gavrsrntos Kal ris dobevetasy of 8é dvOpwrrot 
daow ort Oavpaler ri yAadka Ta dpvea. 

2 lds 6€ ob rov rad paddov dpdvra Oavualer, 
KaAdv otvrw Kat mokidov, ért 8° ad rout érrat~ 


18 ado. Capps: 8 abrdv. 





1 This opening reminds one of Socrates’ words at tho 
opening of Plato’s Gorgias (447 a) GAN 4 7d deydpevov, Kardmw 
éoprijs ropev kal vorepoduer—'' Well, have 1 come when 
the feast is over, to use a familiar saying, and am I late?’ 

kal map’ tyiv Kat map érépors mAcloot was evidently a pro- 
verbialexpression. It occurs in almost the same form, xal rap’ 
byiv kat rapa rots dAdos, at the beginning of Dio’s Second 

arsian Discourse, 

Dio’s words are prompted by the sight of the vast throng 
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THE OLYMPIC DISCOURSE: OR, ON 
MAN’S FIRST CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Can it be, Sirs, that here before you, just as before 
many another audience—to use a familiar saying }— 
I have met with the strange and inexplicable ex- 
perience of the owl? For though she is no whit 
wiser than the other birds nor more beautiful in 
appearance, but on the contrary only what we know 
her to be, yet whenever she utters her mournful and 
far from pleasing note, they all flock to her*—yes, 
and even when they merely see her, some alighting 
near and others circling about her, the reason being, 
as it seems to me, that they look with scorn upon her 
insignificance and weakness; and yet people in 
general say that the birds admire the owl. 

Surely, however, the birds ought rather to admire 
the peacock when they see him, beautiful and many- 
coloured as he is, and then again truly when he lifts 
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assembled to hear him in the Altis, «: -.-"" * ~y +>. <4 Olympia, 
before the temple of Zeus with it: 0" ut... statue of 
that god, resplendent in ivory and gold. He also refers to the 
greatness of his audience in § 15. 

2 Plutarch (Nicias 1. 9, 4) quotes Timaeus as saying r@ 
Torlerm davévre xabdaep yAavel modol npocérrycay éroiyws 
orparevdpevoi—* When Gylippus showed himself, many 
flocked to him, as birds to an owl, with offers of military 
seryice,”’ 
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popevoy Kab émiBexvivra ro KéMos Tév mrepdiv, 
érav dBpivnrat mpos Thy Ojdecav, dvaxhdoas riy 
otpay cai mepiorioas abr wavrayolev womep 
edeidés Odarpov Twa ypahy pyunlévra odpavor 
mouidov dorpots, atv ye TH AowTd yxpew@aret 
Gavpaocrdv, éyytrara xpvoot Kudi Kexpajievov, 
kat 81) év dkpows rots mrepots olov dpladudr évov~ 
rev % Twwv Saxrudlwy 7d Te OYA Kal KATO THY 
ddnv dpodrnra; ef 8 ad ére re eeAew, axoret? 
Ths mrepdboews TO Kodfor, ws fut) NaAcrov elvar 
pndé Svodpopov Sid 7d peffcos. ev pucow pudda 
Houxov Kaul drpenobvra mapéxel Dedoactar CaUuTOy, 
@omep év mopar TEpLTTpEPipevos” druv be 
BovadnOA éxmdf&u, celwy ra mrepa Kat rund Ayov 
odk dnd modmy, olov avéyou Kuwyoavros od 
ToAAoD auKviy Twa vAnv. 

"AM otre tov TA awdvrTa Taira KahAwme- 
Eduevov ra dpvea BovdAcras dpav ovre ris dnddvos 
dxovovra Tis dwvis éwhev erxaplnanondens od- 
dév macyer mpos adriyy, GAN otoe rov KbKVOY 
aondleras Sia thy povokiy, oddé Srav buh 
Tiy vorarny won dre edyripws, tro yoovijs TE 
Kal AnOns rdv ev tH Piw xarerdv eddnudy dua 
Kal mpoméumwr ddimws atrov, ws €ouKe, mpos 
GAurov tov Odvarov—ovkKovv otdé tore dllpotleras 
KnAovpeva ois péAco. mpos byOnv morapod 

* xpmpart Arnim : oduart, 

* ere ve Odds, axomwed Capps, cf. Plato, Aleil. J, 122¢: 
€xt tig €Bédou (or Pédows) cKorety. 








sentation 


1 Horace (Satires 2. 2. 26) says of the peacock, “spreads 
cnt. Groctuie? with its painted tail’’-—picta pandat 
Bret. ted iia. By Achillous Tatius (p. 22) the peacock 


6. 
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himself up in pride and shows the beauty of his 
plumage, as he struts before his hen with his tail 
spread out and arched all about him like a fair-shaped 
theatre + or some picture of the heavens studded with 
stars—a figure well deserving of admiration for the 
colouring also, which is nearest to gold blended with 
dark blue; and then too on the tips of his feathers 
there are eyes, as it were, or markings like rings both 
in shape and in their general similitude. And, if you 
want something further, observe the lightness of his 
plumage, so light indeed that it is not an encumbrance 
nor hard to carry on account of its length. In the 
centre of it he offers himself to the spectator’s gaze, 
quite calm and unconcerned, turning himself this 
way and that as if on parade; and when he wishes 
really to astound us, he rustles his feathers and makes 
a sound not unpleasing, as of a light breeze stirring 
some thick wood. 

But it is not the peacock with all this fine display 
that the birds want to see, nor when they hear the 
song of the nightingale as she rises at early dawn are 
they at all affected by her—nay, not even the swan 2 
do they greet on account of its music, not even when 
in the fullness of years it sings its last song, and 
through joy, and because it has forgotten the 
troubles of life, utters its triumphant notes and at 
the same time without sorrow conducts itself, as it 
seems, to a sorrowless death—even then, I say, the 
birds are not so charmed by its strains that they 
is said “to display the ‘theatre’ of its feathers’’: ro Odarpov 
émdexvivar trav mrepav—the likeness being in the theatre- 
shaped expanse of the tail-feathers. 

2 Just a8 Dio, the philosopher, is represented by the owl, 


so is the sophist represented by the peacock, and the poets 
by the nightingale and the swan. 
7 
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vwos 7) Actpdva mAardvy 7 Kabapav Fova Aipuns 
} Tiva opiKpay evlary moraplay vyoida. 

‘Qs 8€ Kal ducts rooatra pév Pedpara eyovres 
Tepmvd, Tooaira b€ dkovopara, TobTO jtéev pryropas 
dewots, Toiro dé Evyypadhéas Hdlorous eppéerpuw 
Kat dpérpwr Adywr, todro 8é, ws! rads Toui~ 
Aovs, moAdods? godtards, 8d&) Kal pallyrads 
emaipopevous olov mrepots, Jets b€ euot mpdutre 
kat BovAeobe axovew, rod jundév elddros junde 
ddoxovros eidévar, dp’ ob dpiidys dreudile rip 
onoudyy tudy rH wept ry yAntxa yryvondry 
axedov ovK dvev Satyovias turds Povdroeus; 
bf Fs kal rH AOnva Adyerar mpoodires clvar rd 
pveov, TH KaANoTy trav Oedy Kal cofwrdarp, 
kat ris ye? DeSlov réyvns mapa *’Adnvalors 
éruyer, odk adrrafidoavros adriy ovyKrabidpioa 
Th 8G, cvvdoxoby r@ SHuw. Tlepixdda 5€ Kal 

1 ds added by Capps. 


® roiro d¢ ws before woods deleted by Capps. 
3 ye Reiske: re. 





peta perewnntresussttimimavaineniittraiitt in Wnhiee sia 


1 The words ‘on some river’s bank ...in a river’ aro 
somewhat reminiscont of Homer (Iliad 2, 459~462) : 


“As many tribes of winged fowl, wild geese or cranes or 
long-necked swans, upon the Asian mead about CaYatrius’ 
streams, fly hither and thither, rejoicing in their wings and 
clamouring as they alight, while the mead resounds,’’ 


»«. Os 7° dpvliOuv merenvev yea odd, 
vay 9 yepdvaw 9 xvxvev Sovdryodelpwv, 
Aol év Apart, Kaderptou dud péeOpa, 
9a Kal €yfa mordvrar dyalddpueva wrepdyeaay, 
Khayyndov mpoxabildvrev, onapayel 8¢ re Acre. 
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gather on some river’s bank or on a broad mead or 
the clean strand of a mere, or on some tiny green 
islet in a river.+ 

And since you likewise, though having so many 
delightful spectacles to behold, and so many things 
to hear—able orators, most charming writers of both 
verse and prose, and finally, like gorgeous peacocks, 
sophists in great numbers, men who are lifted aloft 
as on wings by their fame and disciples *—since you, 
I say, despite all these attractions, draw near and wish 
to listen to me, a man who knows nothing and makes 
no claim to knowing, am I not right in likening your 
interest to that which the birds take in the owl, one 
might almost say not without some divine purpose? 
This purpose is scen in men’s belief that this bird is 
beloved of Athené also, the fairest of the gods and the 
wisest, and indeed at Athens it was honoured by the 
art of Pheidias, who did not count the owl unworthy 
to share a dedication with the goddess, the popular 
assembly approving; but Pericles and his own self 


Themistius (336c) censures the sophists for using such 
language: “‘ And do not think that I idly give myself airs 
with the swan and the nightingale, just as the elegant sophists, 
who embellish their speeches, use these birds as a sort of 
rouge ’’—Kal un pe ddAAws voytons dpatlecda 7H Kvevw Kat 
ri andom, Kabamep of Kopufol codiatat of xoapodvres tods Adyous 


olov qu! ufsiamrnn: martenug rots dpvéols. 

2 Cf iota +" +": 78a): “ Theophrastus, admired for 
having many disciples "-—GQeddpacrov emt 7@ woMods palyras 
Cre tinue ducer. and Theognis (237-239): “To youl have 


given wings, with which you will fly over the boundless main 
and every land, raised aloft, lightly ”— 
Sol peév eyed wrép’ Swxa, adv ola’ én’ darelpova wovrov 
~ ~ 3 
murhoe Kal yiy mdcav depdpuevos 
pnidiws. 
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; x Food 
atrov! abwv exoincev, ds daow, em ris 
aomidos. 

4 fa om fF + a é 
Od pévroe ratrd ye edrvynpara voile 
érevol pow THS yAauKds, ef py Twa Ppdvnow dpa 
Kéxrnrat qAeiw. lev, oleat, Kat rov pido 
Alowmos Euvéarncer Ste cody odoa EuveBovAcve 
n ad + ood 
Tots opveois THs Spuds ev apxi} puopévns jay 
In > 2 > a ¢ ¢ 4 a] ‘ 
édcat, GAN avedciv mavra rporow coeatllar yap 
i x 3 + aan w ¢ 4? iM € 4 
ddppaxov am abris dfpucrov, tf’ ob dAdiaovrat, 
\ tet é \ 4 é ~ ¥ ? 
tov ifdv. madw 8€ rd Alvov ron dvOpemwy 
omepovrey, exdreve kat rodTO éxdeyew TO omépjua 
‘ \ > 3 > mh f ¢ ‘ 3 ~ 
By yap én’ ayald dujoeorba. rpirov bé Botca 
t ” , a aN ra er) 
rokevryy Twa avdpa mpoéreyev Gri. Odros 6 dinjp 
-~ 4 
pbdce buds roils dpuerdpois, mrepots, melds dv 
avdros mrqva, emiréumwy BéAn. 
‘ \ ? / n / 4 3 f¢ 7 4 
Ta d€ qriore. rots Adyots Kal avénrov adrny 


1 adrdv Jacobs: avrdy, 


1 toeaenani ens 


1 Dio refers to the statue of Athend Parthenos, the most 
famous of the statues of Athend made by Pheidias. This 
statue, nearly 40 feet high, stood in the cella of the Parthenon 
and represented the goddess as just having stepped out of her 
chamber to accept the worship cf her people. The face, 
hands, and feet, where flesh was exposed, were represented 
by ivory, the drapery and ornaments by pure gold. 

According to Plutarch iericles 31. 4-5) Pheidias, in the 
battle of the Amazons represented on the outer sido of the 
shield of the geddess, carved a figure that represented himself 
as @ bald old man lifting a stone with beth hands and also 
inserted a good iikeness of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. 

? Bird-lime was made from the juice of the mistletoe, which 
grows on the oak, Athenaeus (451d) says it was also made 
from oak-gum. 


To 





(Hatelnateriatat 
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he depicted covertly, so we are told, on the shield of 
the goddess.+ 

However, it does not occur to me to regard all this 
as good fortune on the part of the owl, unless she really 
does in fact possess some superior sagacity. And 
this, I imagine, is the reason why Aesop composed 
the fable in which he represents her as being wise and 
as advising the birds, when the first oak tree began 
to grow, not to let it happen, but by all means to 
destroy the plant; for, she explained, the tree would 
produce a drug from which none might escape, the 
bird-lime,*? and they would be caught by it. Again, 
when men were sowing flax, she bade them pick up 
this seed also, since if it grew, no good would come 
from it.? Andin the third place, when she saw aman 
armed with a bow, she prophesied, saying : ‘“‘ Yonder 
man will outstrip you with the help of your own 
feathers, for though he is on foot himself, he will send 
feathered shafts after you.” 4 

But the other birds mistrusted her words of warning. 


* Because nets for catching birds would be made from it. 
4 The same idea is expressed by Aeschylus (frg. 139) : 


“So in the Libyan myth it is told 
That once an eagle, stricken with a dart, 
Said when he saw the fashion of the shaft, 

‘With our own feathers, not by others’ hands, 

Are we now smitten.’’? (Plumptre’s Translation.) 
BS" éorl pl0wy rav AcBuarixdy xréos, 
mAnyevr’ arpderey ToétK@ Tov alerov 
eimety i8dvra pnxavily arepdjearos, 
7dd’ oty tr’ bNoy, GANA rots atr&y mrepots 
odoxdpeba, 

For the same idea in English poetry see Waller, To a Lady 
singing a Song of his Composing; Byron, Lnglish Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers; Thomas Moore, Corruption. 

It 
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Hyotvro Kal paiveoOat edackovy vorepov 8é 
mepdpeva. eOatpale Kal rH Gyre codwrdryy 
évouilev, Kat did roiro, emav avi, mpdcevow 
as pos dmavra. emorapevgy ti) be oupPovreter 
pev adrots otdev ert, ddvperat Sé udvor. 

"lows ody mapedjpare duets Adyov rid dAnbh 
Kat gvupBovdyy ovpdépovoar, jrua vveBov- 
hevce Didooodia rots apdrepor “EAAnow, fv 
of tore pee Hyvdnoay Kat ayriysacay, of dé voy 
dTopoyyoKovraL Kat prot mpootnot Sud 7d oyApa, 
Dirocogiav tysdvres worep Ty yAadea ddwvov 
7d ye dAnbes Kat dmappyciacrey otow, éeyd 
ev yap ovdey attra Evvowda obre mpdrepor 
eirévr,. omovdis d&iov ore viv émorapeévys 
mhéov tydv: dAAd elolv érepoe cool Kat jrardpooe 
mavreAds dvdpes, ots duty ey, ef Bavrcabe, 
pyviow, exacrov dvoyaort Seucvtmevos. iat 
yap vi Aia roto pdvov oluat ypijoyov éyew, 
TO yuyvadonew tos aodots re Kal Sewods rat 
mdvra emorapévous: ols dav tyuets ébédnre 
Evveivat TdAAa edoavres, Kal yovets Kal marpt~ 
das Kal Gedv icpa Kat mpoyovew radous, éxetvors 
Evvarcodovdobvres evOa dv dywow) 7 Kal udvovrés 
mou Kabidpvddow, etre ets ri BaBvdAdva riv 
Nivov kai Leprpdt8os eire ev Bderpois 7) Loverors 


1 dywow Emperius: dawow or dardow. 


IN mm AAShRS Hn MoE LemANRARTINII rE ybMMlMNInE HS 





1 His philosopher’s garb, long hair and beard, ete. 
* A reference to certain sophists. 


* Nineveh, and not Babvlon, wag founded hy Ninus and 
Semiramis, but perhaps the text is corrupt here. 
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They considered her foolish, and said she was mad ; 
but afterwards through experience they came to 
admire her and to consider her in very truth 
exceedingly wise. And that is the reason why, 
whenever she shows herself, they draw near to her 
as to one possessing all knowledge; but as for 
her, she no longer gives them advice, but merely 
laments. 

So perhaps there has been delivered unto you some 
true word and salutary counsel, which Philosophy gave 
to the Greeks of old, but the men of that time com- 
prehended it not and despised it; whereas those 
of the present day, recalling it, draw near to me 
on account of my appearance,t thus honouring 
Philosophy as the birds honour the owl, although 
it is in reality voiceless and reticent of speech. 
For I am quite well aware that I have not hitherto 
said anything worthy of consideration, and that now 
I have no knowledge superior to your own. But 
there are other men who are wise and altogether 
blessed; and if you wish, I shall make them known to 
you, mentioning each one by name.?_ For indeed this 
alone I consider to be profitable—to know the men 
who are wise and able and omniscient. To such if 
you are willing to cleave, neglecting all other things— ~ 
both parents and the land of your birth, the shrines 
of the gods, and the tombs of your forefathers— 
following wherever they lead, or remaining wherever 
they establish themselves—whether in the Babylon 3 
of Ninus and Semiramis, or in Bactra,* or Sousa,? 


4 The chief city of Bactria, which corresponds to the modern 


Turkestan. 
5 The capital of Ancient Persia; marked now by the so- 
called tomb of Daniel. See also vol. I, p. 251. 
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4} TladBdbpois* 9 Gn rut wore rév evddéwv 
ad 4 
Kal wAovolw, ypypara SvSdvres 7) Kal adhAw Tpdmw 
grelOovres, eddaiovéorepor eoecbe* adris ris 
evdaypovias: ef §’ adrot pa BovdeoGe, karapep- 
ddpevor rv adtdv dvcaw 7} meviay 7 yijpas 7 
aobéverav, dAAd rots ye uléow pr AOovodvres punde 
ddaipodpevo. tav peylorwy dyaldyv, éxodai re 
emurpémovres Kal dkovras meiBovres 7) Braldjrevor 
ndvra tpdmov, ws dv madevllévres txavds Kal 
vevdpevo, cogot mapa mow “KAAqow kat Bap- 
Bdpows dvowacrol dor 1d Aotrav, Sushépovres 
dperfi kal ddfy Kat modrw Kat Suvdue Ti} méoy 
/ 

oyeddv. od yap povov mrotrw, duciv, dper? 
Kat KOS0s dade, GAAd Kal mdoiiros* dperfj 
ouvérerat e& avayKns. 

r ~ \ ¢ioa b] f ny “~ ”~ f 

12 Tatra 8é div evavriov todd rod Geod mpodéyw 
kat EvupBovredw Sv edvorav kal drdlav mpoaydpevos. 
oat d€ €uavrdv dv elvar® apdrov rrelGew Kat rapa- 
Karey et por Ta TOD odparos Kal Ta THs HAucias 
emedéxero* GAG yap dvdyen 8d 7o Kakorabeiy, et 

1 TladPdbpos Geel: wadiPdOpors or rahpBaxrpors. 
2 égeobe Morel: évecba. § doer Sonny : dperipy. 
4 wdofros Arnim: dédyos. 

5 dp added by Emperius, elvar by Capps. 

1 Paliboth:... «. Pit-inct:, femous city of Ancient India 
and capital: ! Mo fis: at ..te! at the confluence of the 
Erannoboas (in. err soc, act she Ganges. It was tho 
residence of Megasthenes during his stay in India about 
305 3.0. He wrote a work called Ta “Ivécxa, 

* Hesiod (Works and Days, 313) says whovrw 8 dpery ral 
«050s one virtue and fame attend wenlth.” Compare 
Homer ({liad, 17. 251): ek 8¢ Atds ripd nal «Bdog danbet.— 
“from Zeus honour and fame attend,’’ and the Gospel 


according to Matthew (6. 38) Cnrefre 52 wparov riv Baotrclay 
kal ri Sixatootyyy otrob, kal radra mdvra mpooreOjoerar diy. 
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or Palibothra, or in some other famous and wealthy 
city—giving them money or in some other way 
winning their favour, you will become happier than 
happiness itself. But if you are not willing to do 
this yourselves, mistrusting your own natural ability, 
or pleading poverty or age or lack of physical strength, 
you will at least not begrudge your sons this boon 
nor deprive them of the greatest blessings, but will 
entrust them to these teachers if they are willing to 
receive them; and if they are unwilling, you will 
persuade them or compel them by any and all means, 
to the end that your sons, having been properly 
educated and having grown wise, may thenceforth 
be renowned among all Greeks and barbarians, 
being pre-eminent in virtue and reputation and wealth 
and in almost every kind of power. For not only do 
virtue and renown attend upon wealth, as we are 
told, but wealth likewise and of necessity accom- 
panies virtue.? 

This is the prophecy and counsel that I give you in 
the presence of yonder god,? moved by a spirit of 
goodwill and friendship toward you. And I suppose 
that it would be my duty to urge and exhort myself 
first of all, if only the state of my health and my 
advanced age permitted, but the fact is that, on 
account of the infirmities which afflict me,*I am under 
the necessity, if perchance I shall find it in any way 


? This reference is to the statue of Zeus at Olympia, The 
statue, about forty feet high if the base was included, repre- 
sented Zeus seated in the front chamber of the temple facing 
the entrance and with his back to the wall. It was visible 
only at such festivals as this. At other times it was concealed 
by a magnificent curtain, 

4 A reference to Dio’s ill health caused by the hardships of 
exile. He refers to it alsoin §§15 and19. 
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mot te Suvnodueba, edpéobar mapa rdv malady 
GvSpav Borep dmeppiypevov 707) Kat éwdrov } aodias 
Acibavoy yyTeL® Tov Kpecrrovev Te Kal Covrwv 
SidacKkdAwy. 

"Epa 5é dpiv xal dddo 6 wérovda TH ‘yAauKt 
mapamAjowov, ev Kal BovAnote KarayeAdy ro 
Adywr. domep yap ekeivn ari) pev ovddev 
xpira. ols mpooreropevacs, avipt dé dprfo- 
Oipa mdvrwv Avovrehéorarov eernpuctrwy ovoey 
yap Se ovre Tpopry apopddrew® dre dav 
pysctobar, pdvoy 8 émdeucvivra, Tyy  yAatixa 
mods mAjOos eyew dpvéwr ovrw Kapoor THs 
omovdis Tay moAGv_ ovdev Sherdog. o8 yap 
AapBdvw palyrds, eldds dro otdev av4 éyout 
SiSdoxew, Gre ovS’ atrdgs emardjevos' ws de® 
pevSerbar Kai eCanarév dmaxvodpevos, ovK exw 
ratrny tiv dv8pelav: cogiorH Sé dvBpt fvvaw 
peydada av dpéddoww SyAov aoAuy Bagh ow rans 
airév, @mevra éxelvy mapéywv Ont haters 
Siabécbar riv &ypav. GAN’ ove olda dmws, obdeis 
we GvadopPdve tov ocopiordy ovde 7dovrar 
OpOvres. 

Dyeddv pev ov emlorapar dry moreveré pou 
Adyours brép Tis dmewplas Te Kavervornuoodvns 
ris euavrod, Sfjrov ds bia viv abrdv emory puny 
xal dpévyncw, Kat rodro obK épol pdvov, aAAd 


1 éwdov Reiske : Bdadov. ® yipret Reiske ; 8% 7. 
8 mpoBddde Morel: ¢rpooBdArew, 
4 od8ey dv Jacobs: ovdéva, § de 8¢ Pllugk: dove. 








1 See Themistius (20 a): “ He does not permit the ancient 
views to wither —papalvecDar ov €¢ ras dpxlas Sdfas, and 
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possible, of discovering some bit of wisdom which 
has already been from the ancients cast aside as it 
were, and had grown stale?! for lack of teachers who 
are both better and still living. 

And I shall tell you of another respect too in 
which I am like the owl, even if you are ready to 
laugh at my words. For just as that bird makes no 
use herself of the others that fly to her side, but 
to the fowler is the most useful of all possessions— 
since he has no need to throw out feed or mimic a 
call, but merely to show the owl and then have a 
great multitude of birds—so I too have nothing 
to gain by the interest of the many. Tor I do not 
take disciples, since I know there is nothing I should 
be able to teach them, seeing that I know nothing 
myself;? but to lie and deceive by my promises, 
I have not the courage ? for that. Butif I associated 
myself with a professional sophist, I should help 
him greatly by gathering a great crowd to him and 
then allowing him to dispose of the catch as he wished. 
However, for some reason or other, not one of the 
sophists is willing to take me on, nor can they bear 
the sight of me. 

Now I am almost sure that you believe me when I 
speak of my own inexperience and lack of knowledge 
'—evidently on account of your knowledge and 
sagacity—and it seems to me that you not only 
believe me on this point, but would have believed 


in the same author (205 b): “ For the examples from Homer I 
pass over as stale and exces-ively ancient "7 rd yap é& “Opipou 
mapodelypara ws Ewra mapattoduat Kal Nav apyota. 

2 Socrates made this claim. See Plato (Apology 20 ¢, 
23 b); of. § 14 infra. 

3 In Discourse 11. 23 also Dio speaks of boldness being 
required for lying. 

T7 
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Kal Lwkpdre. Soxeiré poor morevew av, rabra 
inép adrod mpoBaMdopévm mpos amavras ds 
oddev WSe" tov d€ ‘Inmiav cat rov UddAov ral 
tov Topylav, dv éxaoros atrov uddora ebadpale 
kal e€enAjrreto, codovs ay Hyetaban Kal paxapious: 
Sums S€ mpoddyw duly dru éonovddkare avOpds 
axodoa, roootrov wAiGos dvres otire Kadod rd 
elSos ore lcyupod, TH Te FAuKia wapnKjaKdros 
Hon, pabyriy dé otddva Eyovros, téxyynvy dé 7 
emoriuny oveeulay dmoyrourcrov oyeddv obre 
Trav ceyvav ovre trav eAurrévan, obre puavructy 
obre coduorixiy, GAN’ oddé pyTopiRHy Tua I} KoAd= 
Kevricny Svvauv, obd€ Seuvoi Evyypudew, oddé 
epyov TL éxovros dgiov érraivov Kat orovdis, a. 

7} MOvov KopL@OVvTos’ 


Ki 8 duty Soxder Tdd€ Awirepov Kat dpewvoy, 


Spacréov totro Kal meparéov dws dv F Suvardv 
jpiv. od perros Adywr dkovocoble droit dAdou 
Twos tav viv, dAAG TOAD davdorépwr Kat dKkoTTW- 
tépwv,) drolous 8% Kat dpGre. yp) Se edv duds 
euBpaxy,® 6 Tu dy emin por, Tovrm erecta, Kal 


1 dxorwrépwy Cohoon: dromwrépwwr. 
LA a“ 
* éuBpayu Geel: dv Bpaye?. 





1 Sophist contemporary with Socrates. Had a powerful 
memory, gre f vir. N+, nd considerable vanity, 

2 Sophist,* i: vote os, 

3 From Leontini in east of Sicily. Born about 480 3.0. and 
lived more than 100 years. Celebrated rhetorician and 
sophist. 

4 Dio divides the arts and professions into two broad divi- 
sions, the nobler and the meaner, To the nobler division 
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Socrates also, when he continually and to all men 
advanced on his own behalf the same defence— 
that he knew nothing; but that Hippias! and 
Polus 2 and Gorgias, each of whom was more struck 
with admiration of himself than of anyone else, you 
would have considered wise and blessed. But not- 
withstanding, I declare to you that, great as is your 
number, you have been eager to hear a man who 
is neither handsome in appearance nor strong, and 
in age is already past his prime, one who has no 
disciple, who professes, I may almost say, no art 
or special knowledge either of the nobler or of the 
meaner sort, no ability either as a prophet or a 
sophist, nay, not even as an orator or as a flatterer, 
one who is not even a clever writer, who does not 
even have a craft deserving of praise or of interest, 
but who simply—wears his hair long! 4 


But if you think it a better and wiser course,® 


I must do this and try to the best of my ability. 
However, you will not hear words such as you would 
hear from any other man of the present day, but 
words much less pretentious and wearisome, in fact 
just such as you now observe. And in brief, you 
must allow me to pursue any thought that occurs 
to me and not become annoyed if you find me wander- 


would belong philosophy, oratory, writing in verse or prose, 
sculpture, and painting; to the meaner, the trades and crafts 
among others. The prophet and the sophist, the orator and 
the flatterer, belong to the nobler and to the meaner divisions 
respectively. 

Long hair was the badge of the philosopher, as Dio himself 
says in Discourse 35. 2 im no very respectful tone. In Dis. 
course 72, 2 he refers to the derision caused by long hair, 

5 Homer, Odyssey 1. 376; 2. 141, 
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ph dyavakrety éay gdaivwpuar amdravadpevos ev 

Trois Adyous, womep GudAer Kat Tov dAAov ypdvov 

él(nxas dAdperos, GAAd cuyyrapny Exew, dre 
, 

dxovovras avopds iSuirou Kat ddodécyou. 

Kal yap 8) ruyydve paxpdy cwa dddov ra vip 
merropeugevos, ev0d tod “Jorpov kai ris Terdiv 
yapas 7) Muodv, as dyow “Opnpos Kara rip 
viv émixdnow roi elvous. AAPov Sé od ypyudrav 
éumopos ovde TOY mapds daypeciar Tov arpuro- 
médou oxevoddpuw 7) Bondardy, od6€ mpeaBelay 
empéoBevoy cujyiayirn 1 Tua edpnpov, Tab 
amd yAdrrys j.dvoy cuvevxotevan,” 

4 bd fa é 4 y } SO) WW 

yuuvos arep Képullds re Kat aomidos, od’ exov 

wv 

eYXOS; 
ov pV ovdé GAXo dadov odfév. wore Cadualov 
Grrws he HvelyovrTo d6p@vres. ovre yap ® tmaedew 
émoraevos ove rokdrys tkavds dv ovO’ dmAirys, 
GAN obd€ TOv Kotdwy Kal dvdmdwy riv Bapetay 

1 élyna Reiske: éfjxa. 

2 After ouvevyondvwy the MSS. have the following words, 
which Valesius bracketed : dAdo Se" od8év xpi) moAumpayjzovety 
ote dxovew otderds GAd’ 7) pdvow odAmyyos fepis Kal rév 
poxaplay Kypuypdrav, ds dd¢ pev vind mdAny maiSuv, dde be 
dvdpav, d5¢ Se ruypryy, dd¢ $€ rayxpdriov, d5e Sé évrabdAov, 56 
8¢ orddiov, évl Byars oyeSdv eddaluww yevduevos, adrdv™ re 
kai TH» marplia Kal 7o ovpuray drropivas yévos dotd.pov—'* Thero 
is need to be concerned for naught olse and to hear naught 
else oxcept the sacred trumpet alone and the joyous proclama- 
tions that this contestant has won the wrestling match for 
boys, and that othor the one for men, that this man has won 
the pancratium, that man the pentathlon, and that third man 
the footrace—at one bound, you might almost say, having 
become happy by making himself, his native city, and his 
whole race renowned,” Sce § 25. — 

* yap added by Wilamowitz.  * atrdy Capps: airdy, 
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ing in my remarks exactly as in the past I have lived 
a life of roving, but you must grant me your in- 
dulgence, bearing in mind that you are listening 
to a man who is a layman and who is fond of 
talking.t 

For in fact, as it happens, I have just finished a 
long, long journey, all the way from the Ister* and 
the land of the Getae, or Mysians § as Homer, using 
the modern designation of the race, calls them. 
And I went there, not as a merchant with his wares, 
nor yet as onc of the supply-train of the army in the 
capacity of baggage-carrier or cattle-driver, nor 
was I discharging a mission as ambassador to our 
allies or on some embassy bearing congratulations, 
the members of which join in prayers with the lips 
only. I went | 


Unarmed, with neither helm nor shield nor 
lance, 


nor indeed with any other weapon either, so that 
I marvelled that they brooked the sight of me. 
For I, who could not ride a horse and was not a 
skilled bowman or man-at-arms, nor yet a javelin- 
thrower, or slinger, belonging to the light-armed 


1 See also Discourse 7. 1. 

2 The Danube. 

3 The Getae, a Thracian people, were called Daci by the 
Romans. The Mysi, to whom Homer refers, were also a 
Thracian people who crossed over from Europe to Asia at a 
very early period. Dio identifies the Mysi with the Moesi, who 
lived south of the Danube, and these Moesi with the Getae, or 
Dacians, who lived north of the river. 

Dio wrote a historical work ra T'erixd, now lost. 

¢ Homer, Iliad 21. 50, 


ai 
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éndow orpariaray ob8 axovrioris % ABoBddos, 
otS’ ad renety wAnv 7) tddpov dpurrew Suvards 
obdé dpfjou xurdv éx modeutov Aeywdvos muKva 
peTaotpepoperos, ovdé eyetpat oKnVTY ) xdpaxka, 
domep duérer Evvérovrat Tots otparoredo.s amdAe- 
poll wes tanpérar—mpds dravra 8) tabra 
dpnydveas exw aducduny eis dvSpas od vwbpovs 
ove cyodiv dyovras dxpodcba Adywr, adda 
peredipous * kal _ dywvidavrras Kabdmep lmmous 
dywmords em «Ar tender, odie dvexopidvous 
Tov xpdvov, md ri) He eu mpobuptas Komrov~ 
ras TO edados rats drAats: eva ye av spay 
mavrayod pev Eidn, mavraxod S¢é Odpaxas, mavra- 
yod 8€ Sépara, mavra de immu, navra 5é Order, 
ndvra Sé drrAtopevwy dvipdy peord. ovos 
8) év rocovrois dawdpevos pdluyos arexvds 
adpdSpa te elpyvixds moAduov Years, TO pev 
cdpa évders, THY 5é HAcKiay mporjKwv, od xpuaoiy 
oxirtpov dépwr ovd€ oréupara tepa Deod twos 
ént Adces Ouyarpos FKwv eis TO OTpaTETEdOV dvay- 
kalay dddév, GAN” émibupdayv iBelv avipas dywvilo- 
pévous drép apyis Kat Suvdpews, tods Sé vaep 
edevGepias re Kal marpiSos erevra od Tov Kiv- 
Svvov droxvjcas, pr) TodTo HynodoOw pundeis, 
dW’ ebyfis twos pvnobels maAads Setipo drrerpamny 
apos buds, det ra Oeta Kpelrtw Kal mpoupyrairepa. 
vouilay trav dvOpwrivwy, HAika av F. 


1 GardAeuol or od aoAeuxot Rouse: aoAguKol, 
2 werecdpovs Jacobs: vperépous. 


1 This phrase is found in Xenophon, Anabasis 6, 1. 8. 
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troops who carry no heavy armour, nor, again, was 
able to cut timber or dig a trench, nor to mow fodder 
from an enemy’s meadow ‘with many a glance 
behind,’ nor yet to raise a tent or a rampart, just 
as certain non-combatants do who follow the 
legions as helpers,? I, who was useless for all such 
things, came among men who were not dullards, and 
yet had no leisure to listen to speeches, but were 
high-strung and tense like race-horses at the starting 
barriers, fretting at the delay and in their excite- 
ment and eagerness pawing the ground with their 
hoofs. ‘There one could see everywhere swords, 
everywhere corselets, everywhere spears, and the 
whole place was crowded with horses, with arms, 
and with armed men.’ Quite alone I appeared in 
the midst of this mighty host, perfectly undisturbed 
and a most peaceful observer of war, weak in body 
and advanced in years, not bearing ‘a golden 
scepire ' or the sacred fillets of any god 4 and arriving 
at the camp on an enforced journey to gain a 
daughter’s release, but desiring to see strong men 
contending for empire and power, and their 
opponents for freedom and native land. Then, 
not because I shrank from the danger—let no one 
think this—but because I recalled to mind an old 
vow, I turned my course hither to you, ever con- 
sidering that things divine have the greater claim 
and are more profitable than things human, however 
important these may be. 


® danpérat are servants of the hoplites in Thucydides 3. 17, 

% A reference to Trajan’s army preparing to attack the 
Getae, or Dacians, in the second Dacian War. 

4 An allusion to Iliad 1, 18-15, whose Chryses came to the 
Greek camp before Troy to ransom his daughter. 
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? > Lid tos \ BAA 3 ”~ 
IIdrepov oby 7otov duty Kat padAdov év Kaipa 
nept trav éxet Sinyjoacbat, roO te Torapod ro 
~ % , asl ~ 
péyebos Kat TiS ywpas THY Pvow 7 wapadv ads 
éyovot Kpdoews Kat trav avOpmraw rept} rod 
~ * \ ~ 
yévous, ere dé, oljuat, rod mAjOous Kal ris mapac- 
wn fei] ~ oe ~ va 
Kevts, 7) paaAdrov diyactos rijs mpecBurépas re 
kat petlovos toroptas mept rotde rot eod, map’ 
~ . 
@ voy éoper; obtos yap 81) Kowds dvOpdmwy kal 
a \ 
Gedy Bactrets re kat dpywr kat mptravis Kat 
narip, ért Se gipyyns Kat moAduov rassias, cs rots 
‘4 tad * 
mporepov eumeipois Kal oodots mownrats eéoger, 
édv mus ixavol yerducla ri re ddow adrod Kal 
” , ~ 
Tiv Sdvapuv dpurpoa Adyw Baye? kat droddovre 
Tis agias, adra mov Tatra Aéyovres2 
*Ap’ ody xara ‘“Lolodov dv8pa dyaldv Kal 
? i 2 / ¢ 3 al 4 > / 
Movous pidov aprréov, ds éxetvos udAda éudpovens 
bd Fol 
ovx atrds érodAunoev adpfacbar? wap’ airod 
Suavonbets, GAAd ras Movoas rrapacadrd Sinyij- 
‘ Fad f é *~ A 4 
cacbat mept rob aperépov morpos; 7D mavrl yop 
paGAdov mpérov réde To dopya rats eats 7 rovs 
emt “TAvoy éA@dvras dpiOuctv, abdrods re Kab ré 
, “~ “ ba ~ Lad ¢ t 2 #7 
céhuara ray vedv éfeffis, Gv of woddot dvdnror 
f 
hoav’ Kal tis* mounts copwrepds Te Kal devo 
746 mapaxaddy éml robo To épyov Gdé mws; 
1 sept added by Reiske. 
2 Adyovres Reiske: Aéyovras. 


8 dp£ac8a Reiske: evéacbar. 
“ ris and 7 added by Capps, found in some MSS, 
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Now is it more agreeable and more opportune 
for you that I should describe what I saw there—. 
the immense size of the river and the character of 
the country, what climate the inhabitants enjoy 
and their racial stock, and further, I suppose, the 
population and their military strength? Or should 
you prefer that I take up the older and greater 
tale of this god at whose temple we are now? For 
he is indeed alike of men and of gods the king and 
ruler and lord and father, and in addition, the 
dispenser of peace and of war, as the experienced 
and wise poets of the past believed1—to see if 
perchance we can commemorate both his nature and 
his power in a brief speech, which will fall short of 
what it should be even if we confine ourselves to 
these two themes alone, 

Should I, then, begin in the manner of Hesiod, 
aman good and beloved of the Muses, imitating the 
way in which he, quite shrewdly, does not venture to 
begin in his own person and express his own thoughts, 
but invites the Muses to tell about their own 
father? For this hymn to the goddesses is altogether 
more fitting than to enumerate those who went 
against Ilium, both themselves and the benches 
of their ships sertatim, although the majority of the 
men were quite unknown. And what poet is wiser 
and better than he who invokes aid for this work in 
the following manner ?— 


1 In the works of Homer Zeus is otten spoken of as Father, 
e.g. in the Iliad 1. 644, 4. 225, but the term Baorrevs is never 
applied to him or to any other god, but only to men. The 
term dyaf (lord or master) is applied to both gods and men. 
In Hesiod (Theogony 886) Zeus is called Qedv Baorteds. For 
Zeus ag dispenser of peace and war see, e.g. Iliad 22, 210-213. 
Compare § 78 of this Discourse. 
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24 Modcor Ieepiney doidfor xdetoveat, 
Scdre AU éweémere odérepov marép’ tyveiovoat, 
évre 81a Bporoi dvdpes cuds adarot re 
parol TE 

pnrol 7’, dppytot re, Ards peyddouo éxnre 

péa pev yap Border, péa 8€ Bpidovra xadérret, 
peta 8 dpilnroy puviber al dSyAov aeGer, 

peta 5é 7” Diver oxodidv Kal dyrvopa Kappes 
Leds winBpeperns, ds dréprara Sdpara vale. 


25 SodaPdvres ody eimare mérepor dppdlav 6 ddyos 
e V4 x AM on 45 f ? ¥ Os 
otros Katt 76 dopa rH ovvddm yévour ay, & 
“ > , ¢ Pad ‘ ot \ oe , 
matdes "Hrelwy: dpets yap apxovres Kat yWyepoves 
rhode ris mammytpews, Epopot re Kab émickorrat 
rav ev0dSe épywv Kat Adywr* 7 Set Gearas elvar 
pdvov rors evOddSe Hxovras trav te dAkwy Sirov | 

ért mraykdAwy Kal odddpa evddEwv Jeaparwv 

\ \ / inl od “ t ‘ wn 
kai 81) pddvora ris tod Oeod OpyoKeias Kat ra 
dvr paxaplas eixdvos, hv bu@v of mpoyovor Samavns 
re drepBodf Kal réxvns émuruxdvres Tis axpas 
elpydoavro Kal dvéBecay, mévrwv boa €orlv emi 

1 nal Wilamowitz: 7. 

2 After Ady» Kayser proposed to insert the words found in 
the MSS. after ovvevyonévav in § 17 which are given ina  ; 


footnote there, Reiske proposed to insert them after jxovras 
in the next line, and Emperius after “OAvyzroy in § 26. 
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O ye Pierian Muses, who glorify man by your 
ays, 

Draw nigh me, and sing for me Zeus your father, 
and chant his praise. 

It is he through whom mortal men are renowned 
or unrenowned ; 

At the pleasure of Zeus most high by fame are 
they crowned or discrowned ; 

For lightly he strengthencth this one, and 
strength unto that one denies; 

Lightly abases the haughty, the lowly he 
magnifies ; 

Lightly the crooked he straightens, and withers 
the pride of the proud, 

Iiven Zeus who thunders on high, who dwelleth 
in mansions of cloud. 


Answer, therefore and tell me whether the address 
I offer and the hymn would prove more suitable to 
this assemblage, you sons of Elis—for you are the rulers 
and the directors of this national festal gathering, 
both supervisors and guardians of what is said and 
done here—or perhaps those who have gathered 
here should be spectators merely, not only of the 
sights to be seen, admittedly altogether beautiful 
and exceedingly renowned, but, very specially, 
of the worship of the god and of his truly blessed 
image, which your ancestors by lavish expenditure 
and by securing the service of the highest art made 
and set up as a dedication—of all the statues which 
are upon the earth the most beautiful and the most 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days 1-8, translated by A. S. 
Way. 
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yiis aydAuara, KdAdorov Kat Qeodidderaror, 
apes tHv ‘Ounpiuciy moinow, ds dao, Dediov 
mapapadropérov, Tod Surjoarros dAiyw vedpare 
zov éd¢ptwy tov Edumavra "Oduumov, ws éxelvos 
pddora évapy@s Kat meroldrws ev tots éneour 
elpyKev ; 
Kal kvavenow én dppvct vetioe Kpoviwr, 
GpBpdo 8 dpa yalrat éreppwourro dvaKros 
kparos dm G0urdrow, péyav 8’ édeder 


"OdAuperrov. 


H Kat mept adray ToUrwy onenTéov yet emujtede~ 
orepov, TGY TE TroUpdreY Kal dvolhnputroay, seat 
dreyvas, eb Te ToLouTéTpoTrdy eer, THY avUpa@miuny 
rept tod Soupoviov ddgav dunyérn mAdrrov sal 
dvaruroty, dre év dirocddov SiarpiBA ra viv 
ovary; + 

Vept 84% Oedv ris re xalddrov dpicews kal 


1 ofow added by Reiske ; other editors regard the sentence 


as incomplete. 
2 8) Reiske: 8é. 











1 Another reference to Pheidias’ masterpiece, the statue of 
Zeus at Olympia. The god was seated upon a throne of cedar 
wood, every available part of which was adorned with smaller 
statues. The flesh was represented by ivory, the robe was of 
beaten gold. In his right hand Zeus held an ivory and gold 
statue of Victory, in his left hand he held a sceptre which was 
ornamented with various kinds of metal and surmounted by 
an eagle. 

This statue needed repairs in the second century 8.0., when 
Damophon of Messene was called in for the purpose, In 
a.D. 475 it was carried off to Constantinople by the Imperor 
Theodosius I., where it was destroyed in a fire. 
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dear to the gods, Pheidias having, as we are told, 
taken his pattern from Homer’s poesy, where the 
god by a slight inclination of his brows shook all 
Olympus, as the great poet most vividly and con- 
vineingly has expressed it in the following verses : 


He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows ; 
Wav’d on th’ immortal head th’ ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod. ? 


Or, should we somewhat more carefully consider 
these two topics themselves, I mean the expressions 
of our poets and the dedications here, and try to 
ascertain whether there is some sort of influence 
which in some way actually moulds and gives ex- 
pression to man’s conception of the deity, exactly 
as if we were in a philosopher’s lecture-room at 
this moment ? 

Now concerning the nature of the gods in general, 


There are many references in ancient literature to tha great 
admiration the statue aroused. Arrian (Dissertations of 
Epictetus, 1. 6) says that it was considered a calamity to die 
without having seen it. Quintilian (12. 10. 9) says, “ This 
beautiful statue is even thought to have added somethin, 
to the accepted religion ”—cuius pulchritudo adiecisse aliqui 
etiam receptae religioni videtur. Compare also §§ 51 and 52 
of this Discourse. 

2 Homer, Iliad 628-530, translated by the Earl of Derby. 
Compare Milton, Paradise Lost 3. 135-137: 


Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 

That Pheidias selected the Zeus of Homer as pictured in the 
wicwye voscavs i» the Iliad is attested by other passages in 
ita "0", eg. Strabo 5384a; Valerius Maximus 3. 7.45 
Plutarch, Life of Aemilius Paulus 28. 2. See also this Dis- 
course, §§ 26 and 62. 
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dora roo mavrwy yyeudvos mp@rov pev Kal 
év mpwrots S6€a Kat emivora Kown tot Edpravros 
avOpumivou yévous, opoiws pev ‘EAAjvay, dpolws 
5é BapBdpwr, avayxala Kat éuduros év mavtt th 
oyiK®, yerowery Kara, puow ve Ovnrob di0ao- 
KdAov Kal pvoTaywyod ywpls ararns, KeywpnKer, 
edjAov * re THY Euyyeveray THY T pos avTOUS Kal TOAAG 
paprupta. raanbods, ovK eOvra Karavuoragat Kal 
dpedjoa. tods mpecBuradrovs Kal madaordrous: 
dre yap od jaxpay 00d’ &w rod Oelov Stneopévor 
Kal’ atrods, dda ev adr pdow medurdres, 
BGMov dé ovpreduKdres exeivp Kal mpocexd- 
evo. mavra. Tpdmov, odK edtvarro péypt mActovos 
aguverot pévew, dAAws re avveow Kat Adyor 
ciAndores mrap”* adrod, dre Si meptAapmdpevor 
mavrobev Getois Kat peydAors ddopacw ovpavot re 
kal dorpwv, ert 8 jAlov Kal cedyvns, vurds TE 
Kal Huepas evrvyyavovres troukidows Kal dvopotous 
cided, dibeus Te dunyavous dpOvres Kal dwvds 
aKxovorres mavrodamas dvéuwy re Kal vAys Kab 
morapav Kat Oaddrrns, ere dé Cobwv udpwr Kal 
aypiwy, adrol te ¢Odyyov Adioroy Kal oadé- 
orarov idvres Kal ayamdvres ris avOpwrivys 

1 xeydpnxey Sauppe, xaretye Arnim: xat yapas dd UBM, 
xwpet PY. 3 éSydov Capps: dic. 

5 map’ Reiske: zrepl. 


1 Here follows an account of the origin of man and of his 
first conception of God which has stoic and epicurenn clements, 
but some of the ideas find their roots in Plato. Seo for 
example, Plato, Phacdrua 247a; Republic 2. 376 6. 

2 This idea of an innate conception of God (sec also 39) is 
also found in Cicero, Laws 1. 8. 24. It is believed that both 
got the idea from Poseidonius, a stoic philosopher born about 
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and especially that of the ruler of the universe,? 
first and foremost an idea regarding him and a 
conception of him common to the whole human 
race, to the Greeks and to the barbarians alike, a 
conception that is inevitable and innate in every 
creature endowed with reason,? arising in the course 
of nature without the aid of human teacher and free 
from the deceit of any expounding priest, has made 
its way, and it rendered manifest God’s kinship with 
man and furnished many evidences of the truth, 
which did not suffer the earliest and most ancient 
men to doze and grow indifferent to them; for 
inasmuch as these earlier men were not living 
dispersed far away from the divine being or beyond 
his borders apart by themselves, but had grown up 
in the very centre of things, or rather had grown 
up in his company and had remained close to him 
in every way, they could not for any length of 
time continue to be unintelligent beings, especially 
since they had received from him intelligence 
and the capacity for reason, illumined as they were 
on every side by the divine and magnificent glories 
of heaven and the stars of sun and, moon, by 
night and by day encountering varied and dis- 
similiar experiences, seeing wondrous sights and 
hearing manifold voices of winds and forest and rivers 
and sea, of animals tame and wild; while they 
themselves uttered a most pleasing and clear sound, 
and taking delight in the proud and intelligent 


135 B.o. whe ziue fte-ster to Cicero. See Hagen, op. cit., 
p.4and H. Ii: “+, 3, +" jsostomus und Posidonius. Quel- 
lenuntersuchungen zur Theologie des Dio von Prusa. Tiibingen 
1905. Compare Xenophon, Memorabilia Socratis 4, 419: 
‘Among all men the first custom is to worship the gods"”— 
nape nacw dvOpemois mparov voutlerar Oeods o¢Beuw, 

3r 
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duvis to ‘yatpov Kat émoriuov, émbéuevor 
avpBora Tots eis atobnow adixvoupeévois, ws mav 
To vonbev dvoudlew Kat SynAobdy, eduapds dzrelpwy 
mpayparurv Kal? pias Kal émwvolas mapaAauBd- 
vovres. mas ovv ayrvdres elvat EpedAdov Kat 
pndepiay eew wtrdvotavy rod omelpavros Kal 
durevoavTos Kab awlovros Kal rpépovros, may- 
raxdlev eumipmrdAduevor tis Aelas piicews Sut re 
dibews Kal axons cunmdons re drexvds alabijccus; 
veuomevor pev emt ys, dpa@vres 5° €& odpavod das, 
tpopas dé dpldvous évovres, cdmopiouvros Kab 
mpoTapackevaoavros Too mpomraropos Deot- mpi 
Thy pév ot mpdror Kal adrdyPoves* ri yewdn, 
padarhs éro Kat mlovos ris iAvos tore ovoys, 
Momep amd unrpds tas yiis Auypowpdvor, Kabdarep 
Ta. pura, viv é\Kovor al €& adrijs ixudda, Seurépav 
dé of dn mpotdvres? Kapmdv re adtrojudrov 
kal méas ov oxAypas, da Spoow yAuicela rat 


vdpace vupay rorijots, 


Kal 517 Kal Tob aweptéxovros hprnudvor Kal tpedd~ 
pevor TH Sunveced roo mvedparos émppof, dépa 
typov €AKkovres, wore* vimior aaldes, ovsore 
emdeimovros ydAakros det odor Ondfs® eyreype- 
vys. oxeddov yao dv® radvrny Sucasdrepov dé- 


1 kal omitted in M, brackoted by Geol. 


® of mpdro. Kal adréyOoves . .. Aryudyevot of the MSS, 
changed to dative by Wilamowitz who inserts xal before 
Kab darep. 


3 ot . . » mpotdvres Cohoon: roils . . . mpoiodar 
4 @omep Geel: dore, 

5 Ondfs Morel: AyOns. 

® dy Reiske: ody. 
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quality of the human voice, attached symbols to 
the objects that reached their senses, so as to be 
able to name and designate everything perceived, 
thus easily acquiring memories and concepts of 
innumerable things. How, then, could they have 
remained ignorant and conceived no inkling of him 
who had sowed and planted and was now preserving 
and nourishing them, when on every side they were 
filled with the divine nature through both sight 
and hearing, and in fact through every sense? 
They dwelt upon the earth, they beheld the light of 
heaven, they had nourishment in abundance, for 
god, their ancestor, had lavishly provided and 
prepared it to their hand. As a first nourishment 
the first men, being the very children of the soil, 
had the earthy food—the moist loam at that 
time being soft and rich—which they licked up 
from the earth, their mother as it were, even as 
plants now draw the moisture therefrom. Then 
the later generation, who were now advancing, 
had a second nourishment consisting of wild fruits 
and tender herbs along with sweet dew and 


fresh nymph-haunted rills.t 


Furthermore, being in contact with the circum- 
ambient air and nourished by the unceasing inflow 
of their breath, they sucked in moist air? as infants 
suck in their food, this milk never failing them 
because the teat was ever at their lips. Indeed, 
we should almost be justified in calling this the 
1 ‘This phrase, which in Greek falls into the choriambic 
metre, is apparently quoted from some lyric poet. The 
phrase sdvy0v vane Orcurs in Philostratus, Epistles 10. 
2 According to Theophrastus (De Sensu) the breathing of 
moist air led to stupidity. oo ot 
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youev + arpwrnv Tpodhy Tols Te mpdTepov Kal ‘rots 
Jorepov ards.” érreidav yap exrréon Tijs yaorpos 
vwbpov ert Kal adpavés TO Bpédos, Séyerau pev 
4 yh, T@ vere pryp, 6 S€ anp elomvedoaus re 
Kat elopvydaas® edOds ryeper dyporépa tpodh 
yaAakros Kal p0éyfoacta. mapécyev. Tadryv 
eixétws mpwrnv Aéyour ay Tots ‘yervwpevots 

dias emoyely Ondjv. & 8 mdoyovres, 
érwootvres ovK edtvavTro pi) Oavpalew Kal 
ayandv ro Sayporior, mpos dé at Tovrous aiobave- 
EVOL TOV WP@v, OTL THS NMETEpas EVEKa yryvovrat 
owrnplas mavy akpiBOs Kat trepetopevas éexarépas 
rhs dmepBorfs, ere Sé kal rdde eLaiperov eyovres 
éx r&v Oedv mpds ra dAda Ca, 7d* Aoyilecbai re 
Kat Siavoetoba, mept adrdy. oyeddy ody dpovov 
domep et rig dvdpa, “EAAnva % BapBapov, pvetobau 
mapadoin® eis pvorikdv tia puyov® dtrephuq 
Kade Kal peyéber, moAAd perv dpdvra puvoriKd 
Geduara, moAAdy 5é dKovovra ToovTwY dura, 
oKdrous Te Kat dwros evadrAa€ adrd dawwopuevwy, 
GMov re pupiwy yuyvouevwy, ert de ef Kabdmep 


= 


Aéyoruev Reiske ; Adyouev, 
dads Geel: aahijv. 
elopuxdcas Capps: elopdéas. 
“4 pronased hy Awnim, 

* + 3 gapadods* 
pdbor. 


an mm & BD 


ae 
peuxov Selden: 





1 In what follows we have a reference to the Hleusinian 
Mysteries. On the fifteenth of Boédromion (nearly our 
September) those who were to be initiated into the Mysterios 
assembled to be arranged and instructed under the guidance 
of experts called mystagogues (leaders of the mystae or novices), 
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first nourishment for both the earlier and the suc- 
ceeding generations without distinction. For when 
the babe, still sluggish and feeble, is cast forth 
from the womb, the earth, its real mother, receives 
it, and the air, after breathing into it and quicken- 
ing it, at once awakens it by a nourishment more 
liquid than milk and enables it to emit a cry. This 
might reasonably be called the first teat that nature 
offered to human beings at the moment of birth, 
So experiencing all these things and afterwards 
taking note of them, men could not help admiring 
and loving the divinity, also because they observed 
the seasons and saw that it is for our preservation 
that they come with perfect regularity and avoidance 
of excess in cither direction, and yet further, because 
they enjoyed this god-given superiority over the 
other animals of being able to reason and reflect 
about the gods. So it is very much the same as if 
anyone were to place a man, a Greek or a barbarian, 
in some mystic shrine + of extraordinary beauty and 
size to be initiated, where he would see many mystic 
sights and hear many mystic voices, where light 
and darkness would appear to him alternately, and 
a thousand other things would occur; and further, 
if it should be just as in the rite called enthrone- 


Those accepted had to be free from crime and ignominy and 
be pure in heart and life. On the nineteenth the procession of 
novices and mystagogues moved off to Eleusis, where secret 
rites were held for four days in the reAccryjcar (inibiation nail’, 
a building 170 feet square with two enirences on each of ciree 
sides. This is the small building referred to in § 384. Round 
the walls ran seats capable of seating 3000 people, the 
small crowd referred to by Dio in the same section, This 
passage throws some light on the nature of those secret rites, 
about which very little is known, 
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eiibacw év 7@ Kadoupervw Opovicpd xabloavres 
rods pvoujevous ot Tedoivres KUKAwW Teptyopetety: 
dpa ye tov avopa robrov undev rabely eixos rH 
puxf pnd’ vtrovofoa ra yeyvomeva, ws pera 
yrapns Kat mapackevfs mpdrrerat codwrépas, 
et Kal mdvu tis éln TOV paxpdler Kal dvwvdjcov 
BapBdpwv, pndevos eEnynrod pundé épunvéws 
Trapévros, GvOpwrivny yuyiy éxwv;  totro jeev 
ove dvuordév, Kows Sé Edurav 7d t&v avOpdbmrew 
yévos tiv dAdKAnpov Kal TH Gyre reAetay TEAErT 
puodpevov, odK €v olkipaTe puKpd mapackeuao- 
Gévre mpos trodoxny dyAov Boaxdos bad ANnvaiwy, 
GMa ev ride TH Kdcuw, wouihw Kat cope 
Syuioupyypare, puplwy éxdorore Ouupacrady havo- 
peévev, ere S€ odK avOpdmwyv duolwv trols redvu~ 
Lévois, GAAd, Oedv abavdrwy Ovnrods redovvrwy, 
puri Te Kal Huépa Kal purl cat dorpous, ef duis 
elvrely, Grexvis meptxopevdvray del, rovrwy Eup» 
mévrow pndeniay aicbnow pndé dropiav daPetv, 
pddwora S€ Tob Kopudaiov mpoeor@ros r&v dAwy 
kat xarevOivovros Tov dmravra, odpavdy Kal Kdopov, 


1 @povcpyds, so far as I know, occurs only here and in 
Manetho 4, 104. Manetho was an Egyptian priest, a con- 
temporary of Dio. But in Plato, Huthydemus 277 a, wo find 
the synonym @pdvwois used to refer to a similar rite of tho 
Corybantes. See the following note. 

* Just as in the initiation ceremony of the Corybantes. 
See Plato, Huthydemus 277 d: “Theso two aro doing just tho 
same as those in the initiation ceremony of the Coryhantes 
when they make the cuthronement about the man whom thoy 
are about to initiate. For in that caso too there is dancing 
and jesting, as you know, if you havo ever been initiated. 
And now these two fellows are doing nothing but circle about 
you and dance as it were in sport, as if intending to initiate 
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ment,! where the inducting priests are wont to seat 
the novices and then dance round and round them— 
pray, is it likely that the man in this situation would 
be no whit moved in his mind and would not suspect 
that all which was taking place was the result of a 
more than wise intention and preparation, even if he 
belonged to the most remote and nameless barbarians 
and had no guide and interpreter at his side—pro- 
vided, of course, that he had the mind of a human 
being? Or rather, is this not impossible? impossible 
too that the whole human race, which is receiving the 
complete and truly perfect initiation, not in a little 
building erected by the Athenians for the reception 
of a small company, but in this universe, a varied 
and cunningly wrought creation, in which countless 
marvels appear at every moment, and where, further- 
more, the rites are being performed, not by human 
beings who are of no higher order than the initiates 
themselves, but by immortal gods who are initiating 
moftal men, and night and day both in sunlight 
and under the stars are—if we may dare to use the 
term—literally dancing around them forever ?—is it 
apt to suppose, I repeat, that of all these things 

is senses told him nothing, or that he gained no 
faintest inkling of them,’ and especially when the 
leader of the choir was in charge .of the whole 
spectacle and directing the entire heaven and uni- 


9? na 4 > A wv € 3 End ~ “” 
you after that’’—1ovelrov 5€ radrdv Omep of ev rf rederz trav 
KopuBdvrww, dray riv Opdvaow mowdow sept roirov dy dy péd- 
Awaw redety’ Kal yap éxel Xopeto. als dort Kat madd, ef dpa 
reté\eoat’ Kal viv rovrw ovdev GAAo 7 xopeverov amept oé Kab 
olov dpyetabov wailovre, ws wera TobTo TedoirTe. 

3 With atcfyow Dio refers to the visible gods such as the 
gun and with dzolav he refers to the supreme and invisible 
ruler of the universe, as von Arnim remarks. 
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olov codod KuBepriirov vews apyovros mavu KaA@s 
Te Kal dvevdeds Trapeokevacperys ; 

Od yap emt t&v dvOpesrwyv 7d Towodrov yuyve- 
pevov Gavpdoa ris av, woAd S€ wdAdov drwy Kal 
peéxp. r&v Onpiwv Suxveirar t&v ddpdvwy Kal 
GAdywv, ws Kal tabra yeyvaoKew Kal tysdv Tov 
Geov kat apobupeicla Cir Kara rou éxelyou 
feopov ére b€ paAdov ameotkdtws ra dura, ols 
pndepia pndevos Evora, dAAG dbuya Kal ddwva 
andj rue goer Siorcodpeva, cs S) Kal radra 
Exovoiws kat Bovddneva, kaprov éxdéper rdv 
mpoojKovra éxdarw obrw mdi evapyis Kal 
mpodnros 7 Todde TOD Oeod yrwpn Kal Suvasns, 
GAN’ Frou ofddpa yedAotor Kat dpyato. Sd£oper ént 
totode! rots Adyous, éyyurépw pdoKovres elvar rip 
rowavrny Edveow tots Onpios Kat rots dSérBpois 
nrep juty Thy darepiay re Kal dyvoiav; dadre 
avpwrot Twes codusrepor yevojsevot THs angons 
cogias, ob Knpov éyyéavres rots coiv, dorep, 
olpai, dact ros "[Oaxnotous vavras tree roo pun 
kataxotoa. Tis tav Lewpryvwv wdis, ddAd podd~ 
Bdov twos parOaxiy spot Kal drpwrov smd 
guvijs dvow, er d€, olua, mpd rdv dffaduay 
oxdros mokd mpoBaAdpuevor Kat aydAdv, dd? Fs 
“Opnpds dnov xwAvecbar tov Karadngbévra Sia~ 
yrypackew Oedv, brepppovobar 7a Oeia, Kai play 
iSpuoduevor Saiuova movnpay Kal dromov,” rpu- 

1 rotede added by Capps. 

? dromov or dAoyor Hertlein, ddcripcov Unger + dAumov, 


nL oN mye AE tr Re RY Se metNn we Plot SPOR 








 nmemananat 


; * The Epicurcans are meant. For a similar expression see 
ll. 
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verse, even as a skilful pilot commands a ship that 
has been perfectly furnished and lacks nothing? 
That human beings should be so effected would 
occasion no surprise, but much rather that, as we see, 
this influence reaches even the senseless and irrational 
brutes, so that even they recognize and honour the 
god and desire to live according to his ordinance ; 
and it is still stranger that the plants, which have no 
conception of anything, but, being soulless and voice- 
less, are controlled by a simple kind of nature—it 
is passing strange. T say, that even these voluntarily 
and willingly yield each its own proper fruit ; 
so very clear and evident is the will and power of 
yonder god. Nay, I wonder if we shall be thought 
excecdingly absurd and hopelessly behind the times 
in view of this reasoning, if we maintain that this 
unexpected knowledge is indeed more natural 
for the beasts and the trees than dullness and 
ignorance are for us? Why, certain men have 
shown themselves wiser than all wisdom;1 yes, 
they have poured into their ears, not wax, as I 
believe they say that the sailors from Ithaca did 
that they might not hear the song of the Sirens,? 
but a substance like lead, soft at once and impene- 
trable by the human voice, and they also methinks 
have hung before their eyes a curtain of deep 
darkness and mist like that which, according to 
Homer, kept the god from being recognized when 
he was caught; these men, then, despise all 
things divine, and having set up the image of one 
single female divinity, depraved and monstrous, 
2 Homer, Odyssey 12. 173. 
a aoe with Hera: see Homer, Iliad 14. 342 and Discourse 
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dyv twa % paOupiay moAdjy Kat dveydmy uBpw, 
‘Hoorn érovoudlorres, yuraccetay tO dure Oedv, 
mporymor Kat Oeparevovor kupPddos rerty drro- 
pogotart kat adrois dad axdros addoupevors, Js 
ebuyias ovdels exelvors Pldvos, ef péype rod 
ddew avrots to ooddov Fr, GAAd po) toads Aeods 
qpdy adnpobdvro Kat amanelov, ckedatvoures éx 
Ths adrdyv modes Te Kal apyas, cx rovde rod 
Kdopou Travrds, els Twas yuipas drdmous, Kalldmrep 
avOpamovs Svaruyels els ruas vious epyipous: 
ride 8é ra Edpravra ddoKovres cyrdjpova rat 
Gdpova Kal dddorora Kat pnddva dyorra dpyovra 
pnd raplay pydé emordrny mdaviodae clich scat 
pépectar, pundevds pajre viv mpovoodrros junre 
mporepov épyaoauevou rd wav, pynde camep of 
maides rods tpoyods adrol Kuijoavres fra 
cdow ad abrdv pépeabar. 

Tatra pev otv erefiOev 6 Adyos Kal? abrdv 
éxBds: ruxdv yap ob pddiv tov rod didooddou 
votv Kat Adyov émoayely, evOa dv dpyhoyn, rot 
Ewavrdvros det dawopevou vjdépovros kat 
dvaycaiov rots dxpowpévors, od pedernbévra mpds 
Bdwp Kal Sucavucty dvdyenv, worep obv Eby Tus, 

* bropodota. Capps, emupddors Reoiske, modupdporg Hore 
werden: 7 pdpois or dybddars. 
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Dio refers to the soft tinkling of the sistrum in the worship 
of Isis, 
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representing a kind of wantonness or self-indulgent 
ease and unrestrained lewdness, to which they gave 
the name of Pleasure—an effeminate god in very 
truth—her they prefer in honour and worship with 
softly tinkling cymbal-like instruments, or with 
pipes played under cover of darkness'—a form of 
entertainment which nobody would grudge such 
men if their cleverness went only as far as singing, 
and they did not attempt to take our gods from 
us and send them into banishment, driving them 
out of their own state and kingdom, clean out of 
this ordered universe to alien regions, even as un- 
fortunate human beings are banished to sundry 
uninhabited isles; and all this universe above us 
they assert is without purpose or intelligence or 
master, has no ruler or even steward or overseer, 
but wanders at random and is swept aimlessly 
along,? no master being there to take thought for 
it now, and no creator having made it in the first 
place, or even doing as the boys do with their hoops, 
which they set in motion of their own accord, and 
then let them roll along of themselves. 

Now to explain this digression—my argument is 
responsible, having turned aside of itself; for 
perhaps it is not easy to check the course of a 
philosopher’s thoughts and speech, no matter what 
direction they may take; for whatever suggests 
itself to his mind always seems profitable, nay indis- 
pensable, for his audience, and my speech has not 
been prepared to “suit the water-clock and the 
constraint of court procedure,” to use somebody’s 


2 This was the teaching of Epicurus. Compare Hippo- 
crates 343. 20: “to wander senseless,” dyvdpova miavaaba. 
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GAXa pera wodAjs e€oucias Kat ddelas. odxodv 
To ye dvadpapety od yaderdv, dawep ev TAD rots 
ixavots KuBepyijrats od oAd TapadAdeact. 

Tijs yap mepi ro Getov S0Ens Kat dtaodrbews 
TMpwTHY LEV arexvas mH eAdyouev Tv Eudurov 
dracw avOpemors énivoay, e& abrav yuyvoueyny 
Té&v épywy Kal raAnbods, ob ard wAdimy avoracav 
odd ds éruyer, GAG mdvu loxyupdy Kat dévaov ék 
rod mavros ypdvou Kat mapa maa rots veow 
apganerny Kat Stapevovoar, ayeddv re Kowny Kat 
Sypociav Tob AoyiKos yevous. 

Acurépay 8 Adyopev ripe} enieryrov wai $1) 
ovK érépws ® eyyeyvomerny rats ywyats 74 Adyous 
ve Kat pvbors nai eeor, rots pev ddeondrows re 
Kal dypdgois, rots 8€ eyypado Kal odd8pa 
yropipous éxovor rods Kupious. rijs 5€ rovavrys 
trodnpews THY ev twa éxovolay Kal mapapvbn- 
Tuny Pdpev, THY Sé dvayxatay Kal mpoorakruchy, 

1 Adyower wi Reiske: Acyoudvay. 

® 81) ovx érépws Capps, dt érépewv Reisko: 8° odSerépwy. 

° 7 Capps, with all MSS. except M. 





1 Compare Plato, Vheactetus 172d: “The flowing wator 
urges me on’’—xarerelye. ydp Gwp péov. A reference to the 
khepi8pa or water-clock, which was a receptacle filled with 
water and having a small vent through which wator trickled 
slowly. Used to measure the time allotted to the speakers in 
Athenian law courts. See Aristophanes, Waape 93. 857; 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 07. 2. 

® Seo Cicero, Laws 1, 8, 4 for the same thought: “ And so, 
of all the many kinds of living creaturos thoro is none excopt 
man that has any concept of a god, while among mon them- 
selves there is no race so highly civilized or so savage that, 
even if it does not know what sort of god it ought to have, 
yet thinks that it ought to have one. This goes to show that 
man recognizes God because in a sense he remembors and 
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expression,! but allows itself a great deal of license. 
Well, it is not difficult to run back again, just as 
on a voyage it is not difficult for competent steers- 
men who have got a little off their course to get 
back upon it. 

To resume, then: Of man’s belief in the deity and 
his assumption that there is a god we were maintain- 
ing that the fountain-head, as we may say, or source, 
was that idea which is innate in all mankind and 
comes into being as the result of the actual facts and 
the truth, an idea that was not framed confusedly 
nor yet at random, but has been exceedingly potent 
and persistent since the beginning of time, and has 
arisen among all nations and still remains, being, 
one may almost say, a common and general endow- 
ment of rational beings.” 

As the second source we designate the idea which 
has been acquired and indeed implanted in men’s 
souls through no other means than narrative accounts, 
myths, and customs, in some cases ascribed to no 
author and also unwritten, but in others written and 
having as their authors men of very great fame.’ 
Of this acquired notion of the divine being let us 
say that one part is voluntary and due to exhorta- 
tion, another part compulsory and prescriptive. 


recognizes the source from which he sprang ”—TItaque ex tot 
generibus nullum, est animal praeter hominem, quod habeat 
notitiam aliquam dei, ipsisque in hominibus nulla gens est 
neque tam mansueta neque tam fera, quae non, etiamsi 
ignoret qualem habere deum deceat, tamen habendum sciat. 
ex quo efficitur illud, ut is agnoscat deum qui unde ortus 
sit quasi recordetur et agnoscat. 

8 ‘Plato (Phaedrus 237 d) speaks of two ‘ ideas,’ the inborn 
desire (€uduros emBupla) and the acquired opinion (éxixryros 
d6£a). bee also his Republic 618 d. 
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Aéyos 8¢ rod pev éExovatov Kat mrapap.ublias € exoperny 
Ti rv TomTdy, tod 8¢ dvayratov Kal TpoaTd- 
fews Ty TOV vopoberdy: TOUT yap older¢puy 
toxfoas Suvarov al mparrns éxelms brovos, Th 
nv Povdopévors éveylyvovro 1 Kat Tpémov Tue 
mpoeidoow abrots al re mpoord£es Kal mapapubia, 
Trav pev opbds Kat Evppeavws eEnyoupeva crovy- 
réav Kat vopolerav, TH Te GAnbela Kal rats evvoias, 
rdv 8¢ dromhavwpdvav & riou. dot bé roty 
Aeyouevow worépay mpecBurépay paper 7H Ypoven 
mapa ye huty rots “EAAjot, rotqow 1) * vopaleatan, 
ove av eyous Svarewdopevos elrely rq) mapovre. 
arpéret S¢ tows 7d abrjuiov Kal mevorecdy® dpyaid~ 
repov elvat rod pera Cnpias Kal mpoordtews. 
ayedov ody péypt Totde duoiws mpderot rots 
avOpdmow ra wept rob mpwrov Kat alardrov 
yovéws, dv Kat marp@ov Aia Kadodpev of ris 
‘EA ddos Kkowwvobrres, kal ra rept Tay Ovnr dv Kut 
avOpwmivey yovewy., Kat yap 87) 1) mpds éxeivous 
evvoia Kal Oepareia Tots exydvois mpuiry [Lev c7rd 
Tis pdcews Kat vis edepyecias ddidakros Umapyet, 
TO yervijoav Kat tpédov Kat orépyov TOU ‘yevin- 
Bévros edOds dvrididoivros Kal dyrilepamevovros 

1 veylyvorvro Capps: éylyvovro. 

: @ Dindorf : kal, 

3 retorixdy Koehlor : aounrexov, 


rhage cena 





1 That is, somo of both the lawgivers and the poota. 
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By the kind that depends upon voluntary acceptance 
and exhortation I mean that which is handed down 
by the poets, and by the kind that depends upon com- 
pulsion and prescription I mean that due to the law- 
givers. ‘I call these secondary because neither of 
them could possibly have gained strength unless that 
primary notion had been present to begin with; 
and because it was present, there took root in 
mankind, of their own volition and because they 
already possessed a sort of foreknowledge, the pre- 
scriptions of the lawgivers and the exhortations of 
the poets, some of them? expounding things cor- 
rectly and in consonance with the truth and their 
hearers’ notions, and others going astray in certain 
matters. But which of the two influences mentioned 
should be called the carlicr in time, among us Greeks 
at any rate, namely, poetry or legislation, I am afraid 
I cannot discuss at length on the present occasion ; 
but perhaps it is fitting that the kind which depended, 
not upon penalties, but upon persuasion should be 
more ancient than the kind which employed com- 
pulsion and prescription. Now up to this point, we 
may almost say, the feelings of the human race to- 
wards their first and immortal parent, whom we who 
have a share in the heritage of Hellas call Ancestral 
Zeus, develop step by step along with those which 
men have toward their mortal and human parents. 
For in truth the goodwill and desire to serve which 
the offspring feel toward their parents is, in the first 
type, present in them, untaught, as a gift of nature 
and as a result of acts of kindness received, since 
that which has been begotten straightway from birth 
loves and cherishes in return, so far as it may, that 
which begat and nourishes and loves it, whereas 
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dirws av 7 Suvardv, devrépa dé Kat Tpiry, % do 1 
momTdy Kat vowolerav, rv pev mapatvodvrwy pr) 
dmoorepely ydpw To mpeaBvrepov Kat Evyyevds, 
ért 8¢ alriov Cwiis Kat rob elvar, rv 5é éravay- 
Kalovrwy Kal ameAouvrwy KéAaow rots od meBo- 
pevos, dvev rod Siacadety Kat Sydodv drrotod 
tivés clot of yovets Kal rivwy edepyeatdv ® ypéog 
ddetAcuevov KeAevouat pr) dvéxrerov® édv, ev Sé4 
rots wept r&v Pedy Adyous Kat pious paAdov er. 
robro idety dorw én’ dpdordpuwy yuyvdj.evov. 

‘Opd pev ody eywye rots moots ravrayod 
Ty axpiBeav xomddes Kat r7v% mepi robs Adyous 
ovdev arrov ols juédee aAjOous pedvov, ot? oddév 
67% mpoeurdvres oddé StacreAduevot mept rod 
mpayparos, ovdé dad Twos dpyts apyduevor rav 
Aéywv, GAN adrdbev,® as dacw, amddrots moat 
SieLiao. ra& davepwrara Kal yvpvdrara. Kat 
modav ev amddrwv ob peydAn BAdBy Sud re mdoo 
Kat moMdv xabapudrwy idvrav, ydAdrrys Sé 
dvemtornpovos ob pux pd. _bnpia veyverae Tots 
dxpowpévois, GAAd yap eikds rods sremadeupe- 
vous, dv Adyov rial? éyew dior, ouveEavver 
Kal ouvexmovely, wéxpis dv ws ek KafiTrAS Twos Kat 
dvoxwpias Karaornowper eis evlelay rods Adyous. 

1 4 dod added by Capps. 

? edepyeordav Emperius: evepyerdy. 

® dvéxrirov Morel: dvéxricrov. 

4 8é found in M. 

5 ert Wilamowitz: 8&, Geel, followed by most editors, 
deleted the whole sentence. 

8 rv Capps: rd. 7 of added by Capps. 

8 § Emperins: $¢. 

® atroley Wilamowhz: adrd ye, 

Ps Jacobs deleted exdrws after rvd and gywv after dfiov. 
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the second and third types, which are derived from 
our poets and lawgivers, the former exhorting us not 
to withhold our gratitude from that which is older 
and of the same blood, besides being the author of 
life and being, the latter using compulsion and the 
threat of punishment for those who refuse obedi- 
ence, without, however, making altogether clear 
and showing plainly just who parents are and what 
the acts of kindness are for oh they enjoin upon 
us not to leave unpaid a debt which is due, But 
to an even greater extent do we see this to be true 
in both particulars in their stories and myths about 
the gods. 

Now I am well aware that to most men strict 
exactness in any exposition is on every occasion 
irksome, and that exactness in a speech is no 
less so for those whose sole interest is in quantity 
alone; these without any preface whatever or any 
statements defining their subject-matter, nay, with- 
out even beginning their speeches with any begin- 
ning, but straight off ‘ with unwashen feet,! as the 
saying is, proceed to expound things most obvious 
and naked to the sight. Now as for ‘ unwashen 
feet,’ though they do no great harm when men must 
pass through mud and piles of refuse, yet an ignorant 
tongue causes no little injury to an audience. How- 
ever, we may reasonably expect that the educated 
men of the audience, of whom one ought to take some 
account, will keep up with us and go through the 
task with us until we emerge from bypath and 
rough ground, as it were, and get our argument 
back upon the straight road. 


¢ 


1 For another form of this expression, which means ‘ un- 
prepared,’ see Lucian, Peseudologista 4: dytrrots root. 
47 
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f w f * aw / 
AauBdvouens, etre Aldwy yAvdaty etre Lodvev 
épyacias, kar’ dAtyov rijs réyvns ddatpodons 

A fa wv MAJ aAl: yA ‘3 / 
TO meépirrov, Ews av Karadiny ard rd° dawd~ 
pevov eldos, etre yuvelg yoAcod Kal ray dpotwy 
g f ‘ \ k / “ ¢ oF soe 
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o~ f , s > f 
THs weravotass olos hv Deidias re kal “AAKapévys 

1 mpoexxermevay Arnim: mpoxeudvup. 


* etre added by Capps, 


* atrd 7d Emporius: +o adrois. 
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errmempeasictt nha 


; 1 See Strabo 1. 2. 7~9, p. 19~20 for the enumeration of theso 
our, 

* Compare Plato, Critias, 107 ¢: “Wo uae a rough sketch 
very dim and illusive’’—oxaypadia 3¢ doael xal dard 
xewpefa, Such rough sketches were used in sconc-painting. 

RCeowpae Chere, De Virinations, 2.21. 48: “but when 

‘ut > Lave been removed and the outlines of the features 
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Now that we have set before us three sources of 
man’s conception of the divine being, to wit, the 
innate, that derived from the poets, and that derived. 
from the lawgivers, let us name as the fourth that 
derived from the plastic art and the work of skilled 
craftsmen who make statues and likenesses of the 
gods 1—I mean painters and sculptors and masons 
who work in stone, in a word, everyone who has 
held himself worthy to come forward as a portrayer 
of the divine nature through the use of art, whether 
(1) by means: of a rough sketch, very indistinct 
and deceptive to the eye,* or (2) by the blending of 
colours and by line-drawing, which produces a result 
which we can almost say is the most accurate of all, 
or (3) by the carving of stone, or (4) by the craft 
which makes images of wood, in which the artist 
little by little removes the excess of material until 
nothing remains but the shape which the observer 
sees,® or (5) by the casting of bronze and the like 
precious metals, which are heated and then either 
beaten out or poured into moulds, or (6) by the 
moulding of wax, which most readily answers the 
artist’s touch and affords the greatest opportunity 
for change of intention.* To this class belong not only 
Pheidias but also Aleamenes® and Polycleitus ® and 


have been reached, then one can perceive that what has now 
been polished had always been inside the block’’—sed cum 
multa sunt detracta et eb ad lineamenta oris perventum. est, 
tum intellegas ilud quod iam expolitum sit intus fuisse. 

4 Wor correction of error in original design or for improve- 
mont of it. 

5 Greek artist and pupil of Pheidias. 

6 Fl, 452-412, sculptor, architect, artist in toreutic. Tx- 
celled in making images of men as Pheidias did in making 
those of gods, 
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momrats Kat vouolérais, TO yey Grws ju Boxdar 
mrapdvopor Kat Tals emierperacs evéxerrae Cnjutas, 
To Sé dpdyres mpoxareAnysevous arog dard 
Tay momnrady kat mpeoBurépay obeay ri dxelvaw 
eldwAorotiay. ovKouy éBovtrAovro daiverbue rots 
moddots drifavor Kat dndeis Kaworowivres. Td 
Hav ody mOAAG Tots pUOots Emdpevor Kal aupryo~ 
podvres émAarrov, ra O€ Kal mup avrdiv eloépepor, 
dyrirexvot kal Sporexvor Tpomov Tid yeyvopevon 
tols mounrais, ce éxetvor 8 doris embderevuvres, 
arexvds Kat adrot du sews e&nyotpevor ra Dela 
tois mAcioot Kat dmeporepors Gearais.  mdvra 
be Tadra THY boxdy Eoxev did THs mparns dpyiis 
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Kat piv diya ye ris ands Kal mpeoBurdry 


* Father and teacher of Polygnotus. Famed as painter in 
first half of fifth century 3.0. 

? One of the most celebrated Greck painters. Camo to 
Athens about 463 8.0. 

* Fl, 424-380, celebrated Grock paintor, 

* Mythical personage, whose name means ‘ cunning orafts. 
man.’ Said to have been very skilled sculptor and mechanic. 
Made the wooden cow for Pasiphaé and the Jabyrinth to hold 
the Minotaur, 
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further, Aglaophon + and Polygnotus? and Zeuxis § 
and, earlier than all these, Daedalus. For thesemen 
were not satisfied to display their cleverness and skill 
on commonplace subjects, but by exhibiting all sorts 
of likenesses and representations of gods they 
secured for their patrons both private persons and 
the states, whose people they filled with an ample 
and varied conception of the divine ; and here they 
did not differ altogether from the poets and law- 
givers, in the one case that they might not be 
considered violators of the laws and thus make 
themselves liable to the penalties imposed upon 
such, and in the other case because they saw that 
they had been anticipated by the poets and that 
the poets’ orima's're was the earlier.5 Conse- 
quently the; joo sree uot to appear to the many 
as untrustworthy and to be disliked for making 
innovations. In most matters, accordingly, they 
adhered to the myths and maintained agreement 
with them in their representations, but in some few 
cases they contributed their own ideas, becoming in 
a sense the rivals as well as fellow-craftsmen of the 
poets, since the latter appealed to the ear alone, 
whereas it was simply through the eye ® that they, for 
their part, interpreted the divine attributes to their 
more numerous and less cultivated spectators. And 
all these influences won strength from that primary 
impulse, as having originated with the honouring of 
the divine being and winning his favour. 

And furthermore, quite apart from that simple 


5 Compare Strabo 1, 2. 7-9 and § 57 of this Discourse. 
6 Compare Herodotus, 1. 8: dra yap tuyydver dvOpdrovo 
fovra dmorérepa fPaludv. See also § 79 of this Discourse. 
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1 $y Cees de, 
* Ady Venetian edition: Adywy. 


3 4 Wilamowitz: re, 
* 6 added by Reiske, 
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and earliest notion of the gods, which develops in the 
hearts of all men along with their reasoning power, 
in addition to those three interpreters and teachers, 
the pocts, the lawgivers, and creative artists, we 
must take on a fourth one, who is by no means 
indifferent nor believes himself unacquainted with 
the gods, I mean the philosopher, the one who by 
means of reason interprets and proclaims the divine 
nature, most truly, perhaps, and most perfectly. 

As to the lawgiver, let us omit for the present 
to hale him here for an accounting; a stern man is he 
and himself accustomed to hold all others to an 
accounting. Indeed, we ought to have consideration 
for ourselves and for our own preoccupation? But 
as for the rest, let us select the foremost man of cach 
class, and consider whether they will be found to 
have done by their acts or words any good or harm 
to piety, and how they stand as to agreement with 
each other or divergence from one another, and 
which one of them adheres to the truth most closely, 
being in harmony with that primary and guileless 
view. Now in fact all these men speak with one 
voice, just as if they had taken the one track and 
were keeping to it, some clearly and others less 
plainly. Would the true philosopher, perhaps, 
not stand in need of consolation if he should be 
brought into comparison with the makers of statues 
or of poetic measures, and that too, before the throng 
of a national %..'':> yather'n2 where the judges are 
predisposed i. 0.0) teers 

1 Of. § 27, 

2 Seo p. 18 f, note 4. 


*'The Olympic Games offered many attractions to the 
people, and Dio feels that he must not hold them too long. 
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wyj0n raAddvrev Kat édédas, ere Sé Kumdpurros 
Kat Ovov, mpos THY evrds épyaotay peompos UAn Kat 
adiddbopos,' rpopis re Kat puoldy dvaddparos 
roils épyacapévois aK dAtyous obdé dAlyor ypdvoy 
drow re od davaAots Syjpoupyols kal rod aAelorou 
Kal? redewrdrov polod daép ris réxuns Dedia: 
ratrapev yap "HaAetous mpoorxovra Aoyioacbau 
rots dvadwoacw adldvws Kat peyadomperds, 
huets 8€ drrép dAdov dyooper 7H Dedia 
mporetobar Tov aydva: et ody 5H A€you ris mpos 
adrdov: 

7Q BéArwore Kal dprore r&v Syusroupydy, cis 
pes 7dd Kal mpordures dpaya Kat répibw 
dunyavov Odas eipydow méow “EAAnow Kal 
BapBdpos, doo. more Seipo adixovro modol 
mordxis, obdels avrepel. TH yap vrs Kab rip 
GAoyov dv exmdArjgee* toird ye trav Codwv ddow, 


1 dyrés epyactay eenpias BAn Kal ddtddOopos Arnim: ev 77 
épyacig. pdvpov DAnv Kat advadGopor. 

* Geel restores the gonitives for dvdAwua and réy mActorov 
kal redecdbrarov uobdr of the MSS. 

3 ws wey Venetian edition: as pév ody. 

4 Groyor dp exmdyéee Geel: ay droyov exadrten 
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Suppose, for instance, that someone were to take 
Pheidias first and question him before the tribunal of 
the Hellenes, Pheidias, that wise and divinely-inspired 
creator of this awe-inspiring masterpiece of sur- 
passing beauty, and should appoint as judges the men 
who are directing this contest in honour of the god, — 
or better, a general court of all the Peloponnesians 
and of the Boeotians, too, and Ionians and of the 
other Hellenes, wherever they are to be found in 
Asia as well as in Europe, and then suppose they 
should demand an accounting, not of the monies or of 
the sum spent on the statue—the number of talents 
paid for gold and ivory, and for cypress and citron- 
wood, which are durable and indestructible timber 
for the interior work, or of the expenditure for the 
maintenance and wages of the workmen, who were 
not few in number and worked for so long a time, the 
wages not only of the men in general, who were no 
mean artisans, but of Pheidias also, to whom went the 
greatest and fullest reward on account of his artistic 
skill—of these items, I say, it was fitting that the 
Eleans, who poured out their money so lavishly and 
magnificently, should have called for a reckoning ; 
but as for us, we shall maintain that it is for 
something else that Pheidias must submit to trial. 
Suppose, then, that someone should actually say to 
him : 

‘“Q best and noblest of artists, how charming and 
pleasing a spectacle you have wrought, and a vision 
of infinite delight for the benefit of all men, both 
Greeks and barbarians, who have ever come here, as 
they have come in great throngs and time after time, 
no one will gainsay. For verily even the irrational 
brute creation would be so struck with awe if they 
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el SUvawro mpocdely pdvor, Talpwy re Tdv det 
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vymevles 7 dyoddv re, Kacy eriAnles dardvray, 


roootroy das Kat rooudTy xdpis Grearw dnd rhs 
réxyys. ovde yup dv" abrdav rov “LI asorov eixos 
éycadgoau TBE TD epyw, Kpvovra mpos Hoovny 
kat réppw dvOpwrins ditews. 

Ei 0 ad 76 mpérov efdos Kat rip a&iay popdiy 
Tis Geod ddoews ednuovpynous UAn TE emvreprel 
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1 daedkev Cohoons dade. 

4 reppbdvras Geel: reppbévra. 

8 dvavrdjoas Dindork: daavrAjaas. 

4 Capps conjectures nd? dv darviy Het erdaldpevos-—“ which 
even in sweet sleep he could never forget.” Arnim, condemn- 
ing eriBarrdevos, suggonts dre Aap Bdvev. 

dy added by Geel. 
6 dy PY, omitted by other MSS. 
7 + added by Capps, 8¢ rdvépds Schwartz. 
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could catch merely a glimpse of yonder statue, 
not only the bulls! which are being continually led to 
this altar, so that they would willingly submit them- 
selves to the priests who perform the rites of sacrifice, 
if so they would be giving some pleasure to the god, 
but eagles too, and horses and lions, so that they 
would subdue their untamed and savage spirits and 
preserve perfect quiet, delighted by the vision; and 
of men, whoever is sore distressed in soul, having in 
the course of his life drained the cup of many mis- 
fortunes and gricts, nor ever winning sweet sleep— 
even this man, methinks, if he stood before this 
image, would forget all the terrors and hardships 
that fall to our human lot. Such a wondrous vision 
did you devise and fashion, one in very truth a 


Charmer of grief and anger, that from men 
All the remembrance of their ills could loose !? 


So great the radiance and so great the charm with 
which your art has clothed it. Indeed it is not 
reasonable to suppose that even Hephaestus himself 
would criticize this work if he judged it by the 
pleasure and delight which it affords the.cye of man.” 

“ But, on the other hand, was the shape you by 
your artistry produced appropriate to a god and was 
its form worthy of the divine nature, when you not 
only used a material which gives delight but also 
presented a human form of extraordinary beauty 
and size; and apart from its being a man’s shape, 
made also all the other attributes as you have made 
them? that is the question which I invite you 


1 The statue of Zeus was within the temple, where the bulls 
being sacrificed at the altar outside could not see it. 
2 Homer, Odyssey 4. 221, translated by Mackail. 
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1 dy added by Geel. 
ia eae a eae aa grey. Arnim delotes way 76 Ovyrdy and 
iss is Wilamowitz would substitute vavrddev, 
3 oudddyouev Cohoon, ouvvooduer Capps : ovdddyovres. 
‘ srioae Emperius : gover Aefas. 
od dvvawro Schwartz: ov« Suvavro UB ove dv bvvawro P. 








1 See p. 28, note 1, 
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to consider now. And if you make a satisfactory 
defence on these matters before those present and 
convince them that you have discovered the proper 
and fitting shape and form for the foremost and 
greatest god, then you shall receive in addition a 
second reward, greater and more perfect than the 
one given by the Eleans. For you see that the 
issue is no small one, nor the danger, for us. Since 
in times past, because we had no clear knowledge, 
we formed each his different idea, and each person, 
according to his capacity and nature, conceived a 
likeness for every divine manifestation and fashioned 
such likenesses in his dreams ; and if we do perchance 
collect any small and insignificant likenesses made 
by the earlier artists, we do not trust them very 
much nor pay them very much attention. But you 
by the power of your art first conquered and united 
Hellas and then all others by means of this 
wondrous presentment, showing forth so marvellous 
and dazzling a conception, that none of those who 
have beheld it could any longer easily form a different 
one.t Pray, do you imagine that it was owing to lack 
of money that Iphitus? and Lycurgus? and the Eleans 
of that period, while instituting the contest and the 
sacrifice in such wise as to be worthy of Zeus, yet 
failed to search for and find a statue to bear the name 
and show the aspect of the god, although they were, 
one might almost say, superior in power to their 
descendants? Or was it rather because they feared 
that they would never be able adequately to portray 

2 The Olympic Games are said to have been renewed by a 
certain Iphitus after a long interruption. See Pausanias 
5.8.5; scholia to Pindar Olymp. 3. 20. 


8 Said to have helped Iphitus re-establish the Olympian 
Games, but according to Xenophon lived 200 years earlier. 
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1 guovdcews Arnim: dpuodrytos. 


2 éfuv err Apogr.: édny ort. 
® sa added by Schwartz, 
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by human art the Supreme and most Perfect 
Being?” 

Perhaps in answer to this Pheidias would say, 
since he was not tongue-tied nor belonged to a 
tongue-tied city, and besides was the close friend 
and comrade of Pericles : 

“ My Greek fellow-citizens, the issue is the greatest 
that has ever arisen. For it is not about empire or 
the presidency of one single state or the size of the 
navy or as to whether an army of infantry has or has 
not been correctly administered, that I am now 
being called to account, but concerning that god 
who governs the universe and my representation of 
him: whether it has been made with due respect to 
the dignity of the god and so as to be a true likeness 
of him, in no way falling short of the best portrayal 
of the divinity that is within the capacity of human 
beings to make, or is unworthy of him and unbefitting. 

‘Remember, too, that it is not I who was your 
first expounder and teacher of the truth, for I was 
not even born as yet when Hellas began to be and 
while it still had no ideas that were firmly established 
about these matters, but when it was rather old, so 
- to speak, and already had strong beliefs and con- 
victions about the gods. And all the works of 
sculptors or painters earlier than my art which I 
found to be in harmony therewith, except so far as 
the perfection of the workmanship is concerned, I 
omit to mention; your views, however, I found to 
be ingrained, not to be changed, so that it was not 
possible to oppose them, and I found other artistic 


1 The Athenians in contrast to the taciturn Spartans 
approved of lengthy discussion and oratory. Pericles’ 
eloquence helped him to maintain his political power in Athens. 
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1 advrws Reiske : awedvrep. 2 S0ev Selden: oloy. 
' 8 odarw Capps: otrws. 4 wc Jacobs: kal. 


eset 








Sie mitantrame tenes a otek 





+ He means Homer; cf. noxt note. 

* 4.e., sculpture could only be compared with sculpture a8 to 
truthful portrayal, based on sculptors’ conception of the deity, 
He refers to Homer; ; ef. section 62 infra, 
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portrayers of the divinity who were older than I 
and considered themselves much wiser, namely the 
poets,’ for they were able through their poetry to 
lead men to accept any sort of idea, whereas our 
artistic productions have only this one adequate 
standard of comparison.2 For those divine mani- 
festations—I mean the sun and the moon and the 
entire heavens and the stars—while in and of them- 
selves they certainly appear marvellous, yet the 
artist’s portrayal of them is simple and has no need 
of artistic skill, if one should wish merely to depict 
the moon’s crescent or the sun’s full orb; and 
furthermore, whereas those heavenly bodies certainly, 
taken by themselves, reveal in abundance character 
and purpose, yct in their representations they show 
nothing to suggest this: which perhaps is the reason 
why at first they were not yet regarded by the Greeks 
as deities. For mind and intelligence in and of them- 
selves no statuary or painter will ever be able to 
represent; for all men are utterly incapable of 
observing such attributes with their eyes or of 
learning of them by inquiry. But as for that in 
which this intelligence manifests itself, men, having 
no mere inkling thereof but actual knowledge, fly 
to it for refuge, attributing to God a human body 
as a vessel to contain intelligence and rationality, 
in their lack of a better illustration, and in 
their perplexity seeking to indicate that which is 
invisible and wen-w'varch'> by means of something 
portrayable avd «7. "++, using the function of a 
symbol and doing so better than certain barbarians, 
who are said to represent the divine by animals— 
using as his starting-point symbols which are trivial 
and absurd. But that man who has stood out most 
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1 dafpyev dv Capps: dafpye. 

® Por yrdunv Wilamowitz poniecbured Spry. 

* Jeois Emperius: Qeovs. 

* The doubly emphatic oSap7 odSauds is a familiar Platonio 
idiom. Cf. Phaedr. 78 d, Theuct. 176 0, Phileb, 29 b. Jacobs, 
followed by von Arnim, wrongly deletes ovdapds, 

> rij popdyv Cohoon: ris popdiis, 

© ratrns added by Capps. 
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above others in respect of beauty and majesty and 
splendour,’ he, we may say, has been by far the 
greatest creator of the images of the divine 
beings.” 

For certainly noone would maintain that it had been 
better that no statue or picture of gods should have 
been exhibited among men, on the ground that we 
should look only at the heavens. For although the in- 
telligent man does indeed reverence all those objects, 
believing them to be blessed gods that he sees from 
a great distance, yet on account of our belief in the 
divine all men have a strong yearning to honour and 
worship the deity from close at hand, approaching 
and laying hold of him with persuasion by offering 
sacrifice and crowning him with garlands. For 
precisely as infant children when torn away from 
father or mother are filled with terrible longing and 
desire, and stretch out their hands to their absent 
parents often in their dreams, so also do men to the 
gods, rightly loving them for their beneficence and 
kinship, and being eager in every possible way to be 
with them and to hold converse with them. Con- 
sequently many of the barbarians, because they lack 
artistic means and find difficulty in employing them, 
name mountains gods, and unhewn trees, too, and 
unshapen stones, things which are by no means 
whatever more appropriate in shape than is the 
human form. 

‘But if you find fault with me for the human 
figure, you should make haste to be angry with 
Homer first; for he not only represented a form most 


1 7.¢., of his conception of God. 
2 He refers to Homer; of. § 62 infra. 
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* Boudevaeis Reiske : Bavdijoaus. 

? dnunyoplas Reiske : Snusoupytas. 
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1 Homer, Iliad 2. 478, translated by the arl of Derby. 
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nearly like this statue of mine by mentioning the 
flowing locks of the god and the chin too at the very 
beginning of his poem, when he says that Thetis 
made supplication for the bestowal of honour upon 
her son; but in addition to these things he ascribes 
to the gods meetings and counsellings and harangues, 
then also journeyings from Ida to the heavens and 
Olympus, and sleep-scenes and drinking-bouts and 
love-embraces, clothing everything in very lofty 
poetical language and yet keeping close to mortal 
likeness. And the most striking instance of this is 
when he ventured to liken Agamemnon to the god 
in respect to the most distinctive features by saying, 


His eye and lofty brow the counterpart 
Of Zeus, the Lord of thunder. 


But as to the product of my workmanship nobody, 
not even an insane person, would liken it to any 
mortal man soever, if it be carefully examined from 
the point of view of a god’s beauty or stature; since, 
if I shall not be found to be a better and more 
temperate ® artificer than Homer, whom you thought 
godlike in his skill, I am willing to pay any fines 
you wish! But I am speaking with an eye to what 
is possible in my art. For an extravagant thing is 
poetry and in every respect resourceful and a law 
unto itself, and by the assistance of the tongue and a 
multitude of words is able all by itself to express all 
the devisings of the heart, and whatever conception 
it may arrive at concerning any shape or action or 
emotion or magnitude, it can never be at a loss, 


2 i,¢., less given to exaggeration than Homer was in his 
description of Agamemnon; cf, ‘ extravagant,’ § 67. 
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} péyebos, ode dv dmopyoeer, “Ayyédou davis 
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eve dot, 
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Oi ~ ; Ld VON oF 
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\ 3 Z 2 “ t \ a 
mov dobeveorépay tadnfods. amdciorn pev ody 
> f X ¢ 3 ¢ s / > / 
eEovoia Kat Svvapis avOpwmrw rept Adyov évdei~a~ 
ofa. ro mapacrdy. 4 b€ Tv rounTav réyvy pd- 
ha atfddys Kai averiknnros, GAws te “Opmypov, 
ro} metorny ayovros Tappyaiav, os oby &a, 
elAero yapaxrijpa Adtews, dAAG ma&oav tiv ‘EAAn- 
vuKjy yAGrrav Sippnuevyy réws dvéuite, Awpréwy 
\ 3? é ww 4 4 3 é > yA 
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His a aMH ORLA 7 car argatetnt 


. 


+ What Greek tragedy could not depict by action it could 
describe in detail through a Messenger. 
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since the voice of a Messenger! can disclose with 
perfect clearness each and all these things. For, 
as Homer himself says, 


For glib runs the tongue, and can at will 
Give utterance to discourse in ev’ry vein; 
Wide is the range of language; and such words 
As one may speak, another may return.® 


Indeed, the race of men is more likely to run 
short of everything else than of voice and speech; 
of this one thing it possesses a most astounding 
wealth. At any rate it has left unuttered and 
undesignated no single thing that reaches our 
sense perceptions, but straightway puts upon every- 
thing the mind perceives the unmistakable seal of a 
name, and often even several vocal signs for one 
thing, so that when man gives utterance to any one 
of them, they convey an impression not much less 
distinct than does the actual thing itself. Very 
great indeed is the ability and power of man to 
express in words any idea that comes into his mind. 
But the poets’ art is exceedingly bold and not to be 
censured therefor; this was especially true of Homer, 
who practiced the greatest frankness and freedom 
of language; and he did not choose just one variety 
of diction, but mingled together every Hellenic 
dialect which before his time were separate—that 
of the Dorians and Ionians, and also that of the 
Athenians 8—mixing them together much more 
thoroughly than dyers do their colours—and not 


2 Homer, Iliad 20. 248-249, translated by the Earl of 


Derby. 
2 Compare Discourse 11. 23, where the Aeolic dialect also is 


mentioned, Seo also Aristotle’s Poetics 1461 a. 
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od pdovov Tov Kal” adrov, dAAd Kal TéV mpdrepor, 
el mov tt pHua exAcdoumds, Kat totro avadaBew 
Wonep vomopa dpyatov ex Gyoavpod moblev 
ddeonérov dia dtAoppypariay,) amoAdad b€ Kat 
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povoy noovijy 1) apodporyra edogev adr@ pipe 
éxew mpos dé Tovrots perapeper od Ta, yeurvecoura. 
pdvoy oddé dd ra&v eyyilev, dAdd ra wAcorov 
aréyovra, dmws KyAjon TOY aKpouriy per 
éxmajéews Karayontevoas, Kal od Tuira Kard 
ydiopav édv, dAAd Th per pyktveor, 7a OC curaipay, 
ra. 6¢ dhAws*® maparpéren. 

Tedevrddy S¢ abrov darépawer od} pdvor pérpwy 
TownTHY, ana Kant pnpdrey, map atirod pleyyd- 
pevos, Ta prev dmdAds rilpevos dvduura rots 
mpaypao, Ta 8 emt tots kuplogs érrovosutler, 
olov ofpayida odfpaytd. éemBddduy evapyi) Kat 
paMov evdynAov, ovderos POdyyou dameydpievos, 
GAAa euBpayv® morapdv re ppovpevos pwvds 
kal vAns Kat dvéuwy Kal mupos Kat Jaddrrys, 
ére O€ yadKkot Kat AiGov Kat Evjumdvreav drdAds 
Cdwv kat dpyavwr, rodro pev Onplwv, rodro 
dé dpvidwy, rotro bé¢ atddy re Kal cupiyywv: 
Kavaxds Te Kal BouBous Kat xrvmov Kat Sodzov 
kat dpaBov mpdros eevpav4 Kat dvoudoas 
morapous Te woppvpovras kat BéAn KAdlovra Kal 
Bodvra, Kipara Kat yaderalvovras dvénous Kal 
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1 duroppnariav Geel: duAoxpnuarlap. 
od Geel conjectures éAws for dAdws. 
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only the languages of his own day but also those of 
former generations; if perchance there survived any 
expression of theirs taking up this ancient coinage, 
as it were, out of some ownerless treasure-store, 
because of his love of language; and he also used 
many barbarian words as well, sparing none that he 
believed to have in it anything of charm or of vivid- 
ness. Furthermore, he drew not only from things 
which lie next door or near at hand, but also from 
those quite remote, in order that he might charm 
the hearer by bewitching and amazing him; and 
even these metaphors he did not leave as he first used 
them, but sometimes expanded and sometimes con- 
densed them, or changing them in some other way. 
“ And, last of all, he showed himself not only a 
maker of verses but also of words, giving utterance 
to those of his own invention, in some cases by simply 
giving his own names to the things and in others 
adding his new ones to those current, putting, as it 
were, a bright and more expressive seal upon a seal. 
He avoided no sound, but in short imitated the voices 
of rivers and forests, of winds and fire and sea, and 
also of bronze and of stone, and, in short, of all animals 
and instruments without exception, whether of wild 
beasts or of birds or of pipes and reeds. He invented 
the terms ‘clang’ (kanache), ‘ boom’ (bombos), ‘ crash’ 
(Atupos), ‘thud’ (doupos), ‘rattle’ (arabos), and 
spoke of ‘roaring rivers,’ ‘ whizzing missiles,’ ‘ thun- 
dering waves,’ ‘raging winds,’ and other such terrify- 
ing and truly astonishing phenomena, thus filling the 
mind with great confusion anduproar. Consequently 





8 éuBpayy Geel: dy Bpaxet or ev Bpayd. 
“ éevpoy Venetian edition: éfeiper. 
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AdpuBo wore ob Fu atr@ anapia doBPepdv4 
évoudrav Kat Howry, Ere b€ Aciwy Kal rpayéwy 
cat puplas das éxevrwv Stadopas ev re ols 
yous Kal roils Staronpeacu, bd’ ys eromotas 
Ouvards qv dmotov éBotAero eperocjoae TH Ywyy 
mdflos. 

To 8é apérepor ad yevos, TO yetpenacrucop 
Kal SyytcoupyeKar, odoayey, eduavetrat ris torad- 
ays eAeuleptas, GAA mpdiror pce TAys mponaded= 
pela, dofadrods per dare Surpetvar, ot moddy 
dé eyotons «iparor mopurlirat re od padias, 
ér, O€ ove dAlywr curepyiin. mpas Be ad 
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nacav év atr@ rob Veo EudAdaBelvy divcw Kai 
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duov, Kuwjoes Tre Kal Hovyias mpooribdvras at- 
Trois, émums av éxdoroTe mpémew ydvrat Kat 
épya Kat Adyous, Kal apdceoriy,’ oluat, To Tis 
xaderdrnros® Kat ro rot ypdvouv. tea yap 
eTwoia Kat opun rhs yduyis eveylets 6 mouris 
Tord te rAnOos endiv jpucev,® domep ek aHyhs 


~ 


1 ~ ‘ ~ 
oBepav Roiske: davepév. 
a ee Wilamowitz. 
; * mavrodamd edn Casaubon: smavrodamds emedy or mayro- 
amas. 
4 apdceote’ Capps with P: mpocér. 
5 yaderdryros Capps, cf. Plato Critias, 107 0: dararys. 
5 erdév qpvoev Selden: éemrpucev. 








san teins 


1 Tt was easy to find hard marble whose grain was coarse 50 
that it resisted the chisel and was liable to chip, but it was not 


sis 
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he had no lack of fear-inspiring names for things and 
of pleasant ones, and also of smooth and rough ones, 
as well as of those which have countless other differ- 
ences in both their sounds and their meanings. Asa 
result of this epic art of his he was able to implant 
in the soul any emotion he wished. 

* But our art, on the other hand, that which is 
dependent on the workman’s hand and the artist’s 
creative touch, by no means attains to such freedom; 
but first we need a material substance, a material so 
tough that it will last, yet can be worked without 
much difficulty and consequently not easy to pro- 
cure; we need, too, no small number of assistants. 
And then, in addition, the sculptor must have worked 
out for himselfa design that shows each subject in one 
single posture, and that too a posture that admits of 
no movement and is unalterable, so perfected that it 
will comprise within itself the whole of the god’s 
nature and power. But for the poets it is perfectly 
easy to include very many shapes and all sorts of 
attitudes in their poetry, adding movements and 
periods of rest to them according to what they con- 
sider fitting at any given time, and actions and spoken 
words, and they have, I imagine, an additional ad- 
vantage in the matter of difficulty * and that of time. 
For the poet when moved by one single conception 
and one single impulse of his soul draws forth an 
immense volume of verses, as if from a gushing spring 


so easy to find blocks of the fine-grained easily worked Pentelic 
marble that were not streaked or otherwise imperfect. 

2 Cf. Plato Critias 107e: “For one must conceive of mortal 
objects as being difficult, and not easy, to represent satis- 
factorily’’—-ot yap ds padia 7a OvyTa GAN ds yadera pds défar 
ovra drretxdlew det Siavoctcba . 
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pev pddiov éyévero elreiy 7d péyelos rijs * inidos, 
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? ~ 2 , ; 4 34 A , 
odpavaa eorypife Kdpy Kal emt yJovi Batver 


> ‘ A > 4 / Sat \ c 4 
euot b€ dyamnrov Sxrovlev aAnpGoa rdv bro 
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Lv pev ody dices, @ codwrare TOv moimriy 
e “~ Sal 
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1 xar’ added by Reiske, 
4 Svomeordrepa Jacobs: Suvamordrepa. 


* evapyelas Reisko: evepyelas, 
4 wpnuara Wilamowitz: ju) pyyara. 





lah Lee ene 


* Compare Cicero, Orator 2, 8, where in spenking of Phoidias 
he says: “In his mind resided a most splendid concept of 
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of water, before the vision and the conception he had 
grasped can leave him and flow away. But of our 
art the execution is laborious and slow, advancing 
with difficulty a step at a time, the reason being, no 
doubt, that it must work with a rock-like and hard 
material. 

“But the most difficult thing of all is that the 
sculptor must keep the very same image in his mind 
continuously until he finishes his work, which often 
takes many years Indeed, the popular saying 
that the eyes are more trustworthy than the ears ? 
is perhaps true, yet they are much harder to convince 
and demand much greater clearness; for while the 
eye agrees exactly with what it sees, it is not im~ 
possible to excite and cheat the ear by filling it with 
representations under the spell of metre and sound. 
Then again, while the measures of our art are enforced 
upon us by considerations of numbers and magni- 
tude, the poets have the power to increase even these 
elements to any extent. For this reason it was easy 
enough for Homer to give the size of Evis by saying, 


- With humble crest at first, anon her head, 
- While yet she treads the earth, affronts the skies.* 


But I must be content, I suppose, merely to fill up the 
space designated by Eleans or Athenians. 

“Thou certainly wilt agree, O Homer, wisest of 
poets, who both in the power of thy poetry and in 


beauty, which beholding and kecping his mind fixed on it, he 
directed his art and hand in harmony with its likeness:”’ 
[psius in mente insidebat species pulchritudinis eximia 
uaedam, quam intuens in eaque defixus ad illius similitu- 
diner artem et manum dirigebat, 
2 Herodotus 1. 8. 3 See p. 51, note 6 and § 79. 
4 Homer, Iliad 4. 448, translated by the Earl of Derby. 
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Lkoren Sé, ef ey méoas rats emewvuplag rats 
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ap povos Gedy Tarijp kat Baowdeds érovopdlerat, 
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1 émdeléas Rouse, émdeifa: Geel: édrédeca or drdédetas. 
2 rdv Mmperius: rod or Kal. 

3 ad rodrous Emperius: ad rots or abrois. 

4 rhv added by Geel. 


eer 








1 See for example, Iliad 2. 350-354. 
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time dost by far excel and wast practically the first to 
show the Hellenes many beautiful images of all the. 
gods, and especially of the greatest among them, some 
images mild but others fear-inspiring and dread.t 
But our god is peaceful and altogether gentle, such 
as befits the guardian of a faction-free and concordant 
Hellas; and this I, with the aid of my art and of the 
counsel of the wise and good city of the Eleans have 
set up—a mild and majestic god in pleasing guise, 
the Giver of our material and our physical life and of 
all our blessings, the common Father and Saviour 
and Guardian of mankind, in so far as it was possible 
for a mortal man to frame in his mind and to represent 
the divine and inimitable nature. 

“ And consider whether you will not find that the 
statue is in keeping with all the titles by which Zeus 
is known. For he alone of the gods is entitled 
‘Father and King,’ ‘ Protector of Cities,’ ‘God of 
Friendship,’ and ‘God of Comradeship,’ and also 
‘Protector of Suppliants,’ and ‘ God of Hospitality,’ 
‘Giver of Increase,’ 2 and has countless other titles, 
all indicative of goodness: he is addressed as‘ King ’ 
because of his dominion and power; as ‘ Father,’ I 
think, on account of his solicitude for us and his 
kindness: as ‘ Protector of Cities ’ in that he upholds 
the law and the common weal; as ‘ Guardian of the 
Race ’ on account of the tie of kinship which unites 
gods and men; as ‘ God of Friendship ’ and ‘ God of 
Comradeship ’ because he brings all men together 


2 These titles of Zeus with the reasons for them are found 
in Aristotle, de Mundo 401 b, where we also read. Zeds xepadr}, 
“eds péooa, Ards 8 ek mdvra réruxrai—‘ Zeus is head, Zeus 
is middle, by Zeus all things have been made.’”? Compare 
Plato, Laws 4, 715, and Dio, Discourse I. 39-40. 
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: se on clean ne 5e spin : Saou Se or ra ovder, 4 
dv 78 ovBodov Capps, alvlrrerat da cuuPddov conjecture 
by Arnim': dy aiBe: owubshov, He 
: added by Jacobs, 
4 én’ added by Capps, 
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and wills that they be friends of one another and 
never enemy or foe; as * Protector of Suppliants ’ 
since he inclines his ear and is gracious to men when 
they pray; as ‘God of Refuge’ because he gives 
refuge from evils; as ‘God of Hospitality ’ because 
we should not be unmindful even of strangers, nor 
regard any human being as an alien; as ‘Giver of 
Wealth and Inerease’ since he is the cause of all 
crops and is the giver of wealth and power. 

“And so far as it was possible to reveal these 
attributes without the help of words, is the god 
not adequately represented from the point of 
view of art? For his sovereignty and kingship are 
intended to be shown by the strength in the image 
and its grandeur; his fatherhood and his solicitude 
by its gentleness and kindliness; the ‘ Protector of 
Cities ’ and ‘ Upholder of the Law’ by its majesty 
and severity; the kinship between gods and men, I 
presume, by the mere similarity in shape, bein 
already in use as a symbol;? the ‘God of Friends, 
Suppliants, Strangers, Refugees,’ and all such 
qualities in short, by the benevolence and gentleness 
and goodness appearing in his countenance. The 
‘God of Wealth’ and the ‘ Giver of Increase’ are 
represented by the simplicity and grandeur shown by 
the figure, for the god does in very truth seem like 
one who is giving and bestowing blessings. 

“ As for these attributes, then, I have represented 
them in so far as it was possible to do so, since I was 
not able to name them. But the god who con- 
tinually sends the lightning’s flash, portending war 
and the destruction of many or a mighty Gown- 


1 As explained supra, § 60, — 
49 
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brrepBorj* 4 xaArdlys 7) xtdvos, } Tarvovra Kvariy 
Ipw, rob mokeuou EvpBodrov, 7 aorépa méumovro, 
Evvexets onwwlipas droBdMovra, Sewdv répas 
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1 dmrepBodg PY, urepBoAdy other MSS, 

® orparidrats Geel: orparudry. 3 7 added by Cool, 


« dare added by Arnim © éufddew Arnim: ¢upddde, 

Sy’ droyelww Capps, cf. Hdt. 4. 200: émvyelaw, 

1 See Iliad 10. 5-8: “* Even as when the lord of fair-trossed 
Hera lightens, fashioning eithor heavy rain unspeakable or hail 
or snow, when the flakes sprinkle the fields, or fashioning 
perhaps the wide mouth of bitter war;”’ 

ais 8 dx? dv dorpdary mdois “El pns uxdpoto 
tetyuw 7} woddv ouBpov dbdodarov He yddatay 
7 viderdy, Ore mép Te yuwy émdduvev dpavpas, 
HE 7r08e wroAduotwo péya orépa evxedavoto, 

* Compare [iad 17, 547-549; “ Like as Zous spreadeth the 
bright. rainbow from heaven for mortals to be a portent either 
of war or else of unkindly winter,’? 

qwre mopdupény Tpw bvytota rayvoon 
Leds €& obpavdbev, répas eupevat } méeporo 
}} Kal yexdvos SvoPadméos, x.7.A, 
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our of rain, or of hail or of snow, or who stretches 
the dark blue rainbow across the sky, the symbol of 
war,? or who sends a shooting star, which hurls forth 
a stream of sparks, a dread portent to sailors or 
soldiers, or who sends grievous strife upon Greeks 
and barbarians so as to inspire tired and despairing 
men with unceasing love for war and battle,* and 
the god who weighed in the balance the fates of god- 
like men or of whole armies to be decided by its 
spontancous inclination '—that god, I say, it was not 
possible to represent by my art; nor assuredly should 
I ever have desired to do so even had it been possible. 
Yor of thunder what sort of soundless image, or of 
lightning and of the thunderbolt: what kind of a, like- 
ness without the lightning’s flash® could by any 
possibility be made from the metals taken from the 
subterrancan workings of this land at least?? Then 
when the carth was shaken and Olympus was moved 
by a slight inclination of the eyebrows, or a crown of 
cloud was about his head, it was easy enough for 


8 Compare Iliad 4. 75-77: “‘ Just as the son of Cronos of 
crooked counsel hath sent a star, a bright portent either for 
gailors or for a broad host of the people; and many sparks 
stream from it’’— 

olov 8 dorépa fie Kpdvou macs ave ore 
H vatrpor répas He oTpar® edpé Aadv, 
Aapmpdv> rob S€ re ToMAOl dard omvO pes Levrat. 

4 Seo Ilad 11. 3: “And Zeus sent forth grievous strife 
to the ships of the Achacans, holding a portent of war in her 
hands ’’-— 

Zeds 8 “Epi8a mpotadre Gods emt vijas "Axondiv 
dpyadeny, moA€uoto Tépas pera xepotv Exoucay. 

5 Seo Iliad 22, 210-213. 

® Sce Iliad 8. 69-71. 

7 Referring to the silver mines at Laurium. 
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‘Opp pev elreiv eduapes Kat moddAn mpds ra 
~ ? ~ f 
rowira dmavra eAdevlepia, rH b€ ye auerdpa 


réyyn mravreA\ds aropov, eyyilev mapeyoton } 


kal cadh tov eAeyyov ris Gylews. 

Ei 8 ad ro ris vAns daonporepov ayetrai 
* \ 4 wes ~ if] om ~ % 4 # 
rts } kata THY akiav Tod Geo’, Tobro per dAnOes re 
kat dpbdv: ddd’ ovre rods Sdvras otre* réov 
EXdpevoy Kal Soxiysdcavra dv Blen  pedudorr’ 

M bf M) * ¢ of f * ¢ ar h 
dv. ov ydp Tv érépa pio dpectreor oS¢ Aaperpo- 
/ \ Mv a ‘ ¥ n . s é 
répa mpos dyuv, Hy duvardyv eis yetpas avlpcrmaw 
adixéobas Kat peradaBety Sypuovpyias. dépa 
3 yom 2s 6 aM \ ¥ 0) ’ 
ye® xa mip epydoacba 7) tiv ddlovoy amyyry 
Bdaros eveote* riot Gvynradv® dpydvow; doov 88 
b ng / 4 tt vi z, § Aé 
€v dmact tovrows orepeov épua™ elpxrar.§ Adyw 


dé od ypucod Kal AiBov, rabra ev yap opuKpa Kat 


daira, ara riv récav layupav Kat Bapetay odotav 
is f v of 96 f , 3 re 3 
iddav ye Exdorny® Siaxpiverra Kat eumdéxovra eis 
radro éxaorov avorfoas™ yévos Kal Cebwy Kat 
durav, oddé Oeots méot Suvardy GAVE F udvw 


+ mapexovo rene : fxoton- 

® ote elas : ovde 

‘8 ve Capps: te Kal, : hems Capps: dv. 

5 Ovyrdiv Capps: : Ovyrots. ® § Capps: re. 

7 €pua Morel: épypa. * elpxrat added by Capps. 


ig es ye éxdorny Capps: i8ig re éxaorov. 
10 éxaorov avoriica added by Capps as giving the required 
sense, 
11 Gh added by Capps, 
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Homer to describe them, and great was the freedom 
he enjoyed for all such things; but for our art it 
is absolutely impossible, for it permits the observer 
to test it with his eyes from close at hand and in full 
view.t 

“ But if, again, anyone thinks that the material 
used is too lacking in distinction to be in keeping 
with the god, his belief is true and correct. But 
neither those who furnished it, nor the man who 
selected and approved it, has he any right to criticize. 
Vor there was no other substance better or more 
radiant to the sight that could have come into the 
hands of man and have received artistic treatment. 
To work up air, at any rate, or fire, or ‘ the copious 
source of water,’ * what tools possessed by mortal men 
can do that? These can work upon nothing but 
whatever hard residuary substance is held bound 
within all these elements. I do not mean gold or 
silver, for these are trivial and worthless things, 
but the essential substance, tough all through 
and heavy; and to select each kind of material 
and entwining them together to compose every 
species, both of animals and of plants—this is a 
thing which is impossible for even the gods, all 
except this God alone, one may almost say, whom 


1 Sco Pliny, Natural History 35.96: “ Apelles also painted 
things that cannot be painted; claps of thunder, heat light- 
ning, flashing lightning, which they (the Greeks) call bronté, 
astrape, and ceraunobolia’’—-Pinxit (Apelles) et quae pingi 
non possunt, tonitrua, fulgetra, fulgura, quae bronten, 
astrapon, ceraunoboliam appellant. 

2 That is, the ocean, 14.246. The phrase seems to be taken 
from a lyric poet. 

* Euripides, Helen, 854. for the phrase épya orepedy. 
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rovTw oyedov Ov mdvu Kadds mrotnris mpocelirey 
ETEPOS, 
Awduvaie peyacberés dpicroréyva mdrep. 


otros yap 81) mp@ros Kai reAccdraros Sycoupyds, 
xopnyor AaBwy rijs abrod réyins ob ri ?TAeiuv 
TOAw, GAAL THY wdcay TOO wards Aq. Dediay 
dé 4 JloAvcAerov ode dv etkdrws dmacrotre 
mddov oddév, GAG Kat ratira peitw Kab cepvd- 
Téepa THs yetépas yetpwvugiag. ode yap Tov 
“H pavorov “Ounpos ve dAAows memoinner ember 
: 3 
vuyLevov Tp éyurrecptay', dAAG, rexpiryy jucy Oedy 
evrdpnoey emt ro TIS domidoy epyor, Any &e 
Erépay ov épixero edpely. dyut yap ovr: 
xaAnov 8 év supl Barer drepén xacatrepdv re 

Kal xpuodv rihvra Kab dpyupov. 
avOpamav pev ody eywye odderl mapaywproaye 
dvi xpeirrova euot wore yeréofar mept ri 
réxynv, adr@ 8€ rh Au, Snproupyodvre Tov arava, 
Kdapov od yp7 EvpBddrew ovdeva Ovyrdv. 

Tatr’ otv etrovra Kat drodoynoduevoy roy 
Deidiay eixdrws euol Soxotow of “HAAnves ore- 
pavacat av. 

"lows 5¢ rovs moMods AdAnoev 5 Adyos vrép 
Gv yéyove, wat para, euot Soxetv, dpiArooddors 
Te Gpuorrww Kat mAnbe. dxodcat, wept re dyar- 
Harwv Bpdcews, Srws Sel pdo0a, Kal sepl 


1 rapaxwpioay’ dv Phlugk : wapaywpioayus. 





1 Pindar frg. 57 (Bergk). 
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another poet? quite beautifully has addressed as 
follows : 


Lord of Dodona,? father almighty, consummate 
artist. 

For he is indeed the first and most perfect artificer, 
who has taken as his coadjutor in his art, not the city 
of Elis, but the entire material of the entire universe. 
But of a Pheidias or of a Polycleitus you could not 
reasonably demand more than they have done; nay, 
even what they essayed is too great and august for 
our handiwork. Indeed, not even Hephaestus did 
Homer represent as showing his skill in other ma- 
terials, but while he furnished a god as the craftsman 
for the making of the shield, he did not succeed in 
finding any different sort of material for it. For he 
speaks as follows: 

The stubborn brass, and tin, and precious gold, 

And silver, first he melted in the fire ;8 


nay, I will not concede to any man that there ever 
has been a better sculptor than I, but to Zeus, who 
fashioned the whole universe, it is not right to 
compare any mortal.” 

_ So if Pheidias had said these things in his defence, 
I believe that the assembled Hellenes would have 
been justified in conferring a crown upon him, 

But perhaps the majority of my hearers have failed 
to notice the several topics of my ders, athenvh, 
in my opinion, it has been quite av ru: bee tor one 
multitude as for the philosophers to hear. It has 
dealt with the dedication of statues, how it should 

2 Dodona, situated in Epirus. Most ancient oracle of 

Greece and dedicated to Zeus. 
8 Homer, Iliad 18. 474-475, translated by the Earl of 
Derby. Oe 
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mownTar, onus _ Gpewov i) _xeipo Stavoobvrat 
qept Tay Geiwv, ert b€ wept rijs! mpurrns emwolas 
G08, moia Tis Kat riva tpomoy év rots avOpadsroig 
éyévero. moAdAa dé, oluat, Kal mepl ris Surd- 
pews éppyOn roti Aids Kai ris" éranvupias. ef 
dé per’ evdnulas roo re aydAuaros Kat roy 
85 Spvcapérwr, woAd duewor. TH yap dvr rol 
otros uly mpooopdy oie, mavy ebrous Kal 
Kndduevos, wor euovye pixpod PUdyyeatlar Soxe?, 
Tade pev otras, TWAetot re 9 cad otjeracu “AAdS, 
KOAGS Kal mpoonKovras erurercts,§ duaiag re Odoved 
ex tay mapdévrwv peyudompemcis Kat bi) wat ry 
evicdedorarov ayia ribetaa ds dm apyis 
eveflas Kat pudjuns Kat rdyous, dou re dopray rat 
pvornpiwy €0y AaBotoa SiadvAdrrets. dadAd exetvo 
dpovrilwy oxomd, ort 


adryy o° 8 odk dyabh Kouidy exer, GAN’ djea Vijpas 
Avypov exes abypeds re Kakds Kal aeucéa 
ww 


coral, 
1 ris Reiske: re. * Kal ris Capps: xard rag. 
* ve Capps: dé. Arnim reads & ovpmaoa, deleting "EAetod 8¢ 


ral. 
4 émuredcis Arnim: émcrede?, 
5 ds added by Wilamowitz, 
* o’ MSS. of Odyssey: ye. 
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best be done, and with the poets, as to whether their 
conceptions of the gods are better or inferior, and 
also with the first conception of God, what it was 
and how it came into existence among men. And 
much too, I believe, was said about the power of 
Zeus and about his titles. If this was accompanied 
by a culogy of the statue and of those who dedicated 
it, so much the better. For in reality the god now 
seems to us to have such an expression, altogether 
benevolent and solicitous, that I at least can almost 
fancy that he is speaking like this: 

‘All this rite, you Eleans and all Hellas, you are 
carrying out, as one may see, very beautifully and 
fittingly, by offering sacrifices of a magnificence in 
keeping with your means, and, above all, by holding 
as from the beginning this most renowned contest 
of physical condition, strength, and speed, and 
lastly, because you are preserving in regard to festive 
occasions and secret rites all the customs which you 
have inherited. But with deep concern I observe that 


Yourself untended seem, and wretched age 
With mean attire and squalor is your lot.” 4 


1 Homer, Odyssey 24. 249-250, translated by Mackail. 
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IN ATHENS, ABOUT HIS BAN- 
ISHMENT 


In the year a.p. 82, probably, Dio was banished by the 
Emperor Domitian, not only from Rome and Italy but also 
from his native Bithynia, on the charge of being in some way 
implicated in the conspiracy of one of the Emperor’s relatives, 
Junius Rusticus, as some including Mommsen maintain, 
Flavius Sabinus as von Arnim with better reason believes. 
Each of these mon was related to the Emperor, Flavius 
Sabinus being the husband of Julia, tha tor chten -f Dew it?s 
older brother Titus, who had been : co foe Pee pad 
each of them was executed on the pe of having conspired 
against him. If itis Flavius Sabinus to whom Dio refers, then 
since this man was executed in the year a.p. 82, we may infer 
that Dio’s banishment began in this year, and it was intended 
to last his lifetime. However, with the accession of Nerva in 
a.D. 96 he was permitted to return. 

In the Thirteenth Discourse vie, gives us an interesting 
glimpse into hisi* int!s ard fein at that time. Adopting 
the attitude of & ~ . , * om. set. endure his banishment 
manfully and found thot it was re endurable. Then he 
tells how at the urgent request of others he began to deliver 
moral addresses to groups of people gathered to hear him, 
un eer aoe Dio did not attempt to give his own ideas, 

wit Pree TAS possible those of a certain Socrates. 
i: - + a+. 4: of Socrates’ teaching given in sections 
14-98 johann Wogchaupt (De Dione Xenophontis Sectatore, 
p. 56 ff.) tries to show is taken from the Cleitophon, falsely 
ascribed to Plato, Ferdinand Diimmler (Academica, p. 1-17) 
that the Archelaus of Antisthenes is the common source of 
both, and Von Amim (Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa) 
claims that one of the four hortatory addresses ‘(zpotpemrixol) 
of Antisthenes is the common source. 

The Thirteenth Discourse in the form in which we have it 
breaks off suddenly, giving the aereen that the end of it 
has been lost. 
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1 ds added by Cohoon. * “added by Capps. 
5 BadAdv Valesius: Bwpdy. 
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THE THIRTEENTH DISCOURSE: IN 
ATHENS, ABOUT HIS BANISHMENT 


Wuen it fell to my lot to be exiled on account of 
my reputed friendship with a man 1 of good character 
and very closely connected with those who at that 
time were Fortune’s favourites and indeed high 
officials, a man who lost his life on account of the very 
things which made him scem fortunate to many men, 
and indeed to practically everyone, I mean his con- 
nection by marriage and blood with these officials ; 
the charge brought against me being that I was that 
man’s friend and adviser—for just as among the 
Scythians it is the practice to bury cupbearers and 
cooks and concubines with their kings, so it is the 
custom of despots to throw in several others for no 
reason whatever with those who are being executed 
by them—so, at the time when my banishment was 
decreed, I began to consider whether this matter of 
banishment was really a grievous thing and a mis- 
fortune, as it is in the view of the majority, or whether 
such experiences merely furnish another instance of 
what we are told happens in connection with the 
divinations of the women in the sacred places, For 
they pick up a chance clod of earth or a stone, and 
try to see in it the answer to their enquiry. And, 
so the story goes, some find their clod light, while 

1 Probably T, Flavius Sabinus, executed by Domitian. Cf. 


Suetonius, Life of Domitian 10. 22; Philostratus, Apollonius 
of Tyana 7.7. But of. Introduction, vol. I., p. viii. 
gr 
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2 daroxpwwdpevov Emperiua: droxpwdpevov. 
3 yéuov in the MSS. of Euripides. 
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others find theirs so heavy that they are not able 
even to move it easily. 

“May not exile after all,” I thought, “and 
poverty, yes, and old age too and sickness, and all 
such things, appear heavy to some and grievous, but 
to others light and easy? For in the first ease per- 
haps God lightens the weight according to the 
importance of the matter in question, and in the 
second case, I imagine, to suit the strength and will- 
power of the afflicted one,” 

And then I reealled Homer’s Odysseus, who is 
always bewailing his lot, although he was a hero 
and quite able to endure. Yet he for all that says 
many unworthy things, and forever sits lamenting 
on the shore of the sea because he yearns for his 
native land; and finally, so the poet says, the longing 
came upon him to see smoke ascending from his own 
country, even if he should have to die straightway, 
and neither his former exploits could solace him nor 
a goddess very beautiful and good who cherished him, 
going so far as to promise to make him immortal; 
but all these things were outweighed by his yearning 
and love for his native land And then again I 
recalled how in one of the later poets *# Electra, when 
enquiring about her brother in mournful fashion and 
pitying him for his exile, asks in somewhat the 
following fashion, 


Where docs the wretched man his wretched exile 
spend? 
And he replies no less piteously, 
In no one settled region doth he so waste away. 
A See Homer. OTs 1. 18 ‘539. 
* Huripides, . lectrs 2d 23h, 
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1 Herodotus 1. 55, translated by Rawlinson, modified to suit 
the present context, 
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Then she again asks, 

Does he perchance live scant of daily bread? 
And he replies thus, 

Nay, bread he hath, but strengthless, exile’s fare. 


And in addition to all this I recalled countless deeds 
of valour performed and wars waged by exiles seeking 
thus to be restored to their homes, wars waged beyond 
their strength against the popular governments and 
despotisms by which they had been driven out, 
for they counted it a great achievement to fight on 
their own soil even if it meant their death. 

All these recollections frightened me and forced 
me to consider what had happened to me a terrible 
and onerous thing. But again, I reflected that 
Croesus, the king of the Lydians, was advised by 
Apollo, when a certain mischance fell, to leave his 
kingdom and go voluntarily into exile, and not to 
feel himself disgraced if he should be looked upon by 
men as a coward, the oracle running somewhat as 
follows : : 


Wait till the time shall come when a mule is 
monarch of Media: 

Then, thou delicate Lydian, away to the pebbles 
of Hermus; 

Haste thee and no longer stay, nor have awe of 
being a coward. 


It is evident that the poet uses ‘awe’ instead of 
‘shame ’ as is the custom the poets have, and ‘ being 
a coward’ in place of ‘being thought so by the 
many.’ Then next the thought came to me that 
exile is not altogether injurious or unprofitable, nor 
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1 txav@ Cohoon: Exavds. 

2 xal o0Sé Arnim, cod Weil: kal. 

® dvOparov Emperius: dpOpduov or dvOpunous. 
4 7é added by Capps. 
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staying at home a good and praiseworthy thing. For 
Apollo would not have urged and advised the one 
course, to wit, going into exile, and have expressly 
forbidden the other course, staying, especially 
when prophesying to a man who had been most 
careful about divine observances and had offered the 
most sacrifices and sent to Delphi the largest votive 
offerings ever sct up there. 

Bearing in mind all these things I decided to go to 
the god’s temple myself and consult him, as a com- 
petent adviser,! according to the ancient custom of 
the Greeks. For surely, thought I, if he gives 
competent advice about sickness and, if children are 
not born to a man, about childlessness, and about 
harvests, he will not show any less ability about such 
a case as mine, And then when I consulted him, he 
gave me a strange sort of reply and one not easy to 
interpret. for he bade me to keep on doing with 
all zeal the very thing wherein I am engaged, as 
being a most honourable and useful activity, “ until 
thou comest,” said he, “ to the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” And yet lying is a harsh thing to impute 
and not consistent with even a man’s standards, 
to say nothing of a god’s. Accordingly I reflected 
that Odysseus after all his wanderings did not 
hesitate to roam once more, when he carried an oar as 
Teiresias, a man dead and gone, had advised him, 
until he should fall in with people who knew not the 
sea, even by hearsay; and should not I follow his 
example if God so bade? 

So after exhorting myself in this way neither to 
fear or be ashamed of my action, and putting on 
humble attire and otherwise chastening myself, I 


2 See Homer, Odyssey, 11, 119 ff. 
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1 Karagrdyro, ae pe Karaordvra Reiske + peracrdyra. 
4 After re the MSS. have duvdueva, which Cobet bracketed. 
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proceeded to roam everywhere. And the men whom 
I met, on catching sight of me, would sometimes call 
me a tramp and sometimes a beggar, though some did 
call me a philosopher. From this it came about 
gradually and without any planning or any self- 
conceit on my part that I acquired this name. Now 
the great majority of those styled philosophers 
proclaim themselves such, just as the Olympian 
heralds proclaim the victors; but in my case, when 
the other folk applied this name to me, I was not 
able always and in all instances to have the matter 
out with them. And very likely, as it turned out, I 
did profit somewhat by the general report about me, 
For many would approach me and ask what was my 
opinion about good and evil. As a result I was 
forced to think about these matters that I might be 
able to answer my questioners. Furthermore, they 
would invite me to come before the public and speak: 
Consequently it became necessary for me to speak 
also about the duties of man and about the things that 
were likely, in my opinion, to profit him. 

And the opinion I had was that pretty well all 
men are fools, and that no one does any of the 
things he should do, or considers how to rid himself of 
the evils that beset him and of his great:ignorance 
and confusion of mind, so as to live a more virtuous 
and a better life; but that they all are being thrown 
into confusion and are swept round and round in 
the same place and about practically the same 
objects, to wit, money and reputation and certain 
pleasures of the body, while no one is able to rid 
himself of these and set his own soul free; just as, I 
fancy, things that get into a whirlpool are tossed and 
rolled without being able to free themselves from the 
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1 évlore Reiske: ju: évlore 5¢ (8¢ xal by corrector) P, érlore 
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1 At this point begins the passago ending in section 28, 
which is based on either the psendoplatonic Cleitophon or on 
a source common to both it and this passage in Dio. See 
Introduction, p. 89. 
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whirling. While I was uttering these and similar 
upbraidings of all others, but first and foremost of 
myself, at times, when at a loss, I would have recourse 
to an ancient appeal made by a certain Socrates,} 
one that he never ceased making, everywhere and to 
everyone, crying out and declaiming carnestly, in the 
wrestling schools and in the Lyceum and at the work- 
shops and up and down the market-place,® like a god 
swung into view by the machine,® as someone has 
said.4 By no means, however, did I pretend that 
the appeal was mine, but gave the eredit where it 
was due, and requested them, in case I were unable to 
recall accurately all the phrases, or even not all the 
thought, but should add or subtract anything, to 
grant me their indulgence and not to pay any the less 
attention to me just because I was repeating what 
happened to have been said many years before. 
‘For perhaps,” said I, “ you will in this way derive 
the greatest benefit. For in truth,” I added, “ it 
is not at all probable that the words of old have 
evaporated like drugs and lost their power.” 

Now Socrates, whenever he saw several persons 
assembled, would ery out most bravely and frankly 
with indignant rebuke and censure, “ Whither are you 


2 Tho statement that Socrates nover ceased making this 
appeal was made by Socrates himself according to Plato. See 
Plato, Apeleny of Sorrats 26d, 

3 See the Paavo lionic Cleitophon 407a for the same 
phrase. Die wes net tsinking of the way the god was 
brought into view, but of the solemn admonitions which he 
gave from his elevated position, Plato in the Cratylus 425 d 
says that the writers of tragedy had recourse to a deus ex 
machina whenever they were in difficulties with the plot. 

4 The ‘“someone’’ is the man who used the preceding 
expression in the source which Dio used, 
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1 That is, Naucratis, a Greck city in the Canobic arm of the 
Nile. See Herodotus 2.179, Before the founding of Alexan- 
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drifting, men? Are you quite unaware that you are 
doing none of the things that you should do, in con- 
cerning yourselves with money and trying to get it 
in any way and every way, in order that you may not 
only have it in abundance yourselves, but may 
bequeath still more of it to your children? Yet the 
children themselves—aye, and earlier, yourselves, 
their fathers—you have all alike neglected, since you 
have found no education and no mode of life that is 
satisfactory, or even profitable, for man, which, if 
acquired, will enable you to use your money rightly 
and justly, instead of harmfully and unjustly, and to 
treat without hurt, not only yourselves, whom you 
should have considered of more value than wealth, 
but also your sons and daughters and wives and 
brothers and friends, even as they should treat you. 
“« But, pray, is it by learning from your parents to 
play the lyre and to wrestle, to read and write, and by 
teaching your sons these things that you think that 
your city will be inhabited by more disciplined and 
better citizens? And yet if one were to bring to- 
gether all the cithara players and gymnastic masters 
and schoolmasters who have the best knowledge of 
their respective subjects, and, if you should found a 
city with them or even a nation, just as you at one 
time colonized Ionia, what sort ofa city do you think 
it would be, and what the character of its citizens? 
Would not life be much worse and viler than it is in 
that city of shopkeepers in Egypt, where all shop- 
keepers settle, both men and women alike? + Will 
not a much more ridiculous society be made by these 


dria it was the chief port for the trade carried on between 
Greece and Ligypt. 
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1 xarevddvev Reiske: xarevbdyy. 
* apdrrew Dindorf: mpatey UBP, mpagw M. 
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teachers of your children of whom I speak—I 
mean the gymnastic masters, the cithara players, 
and the schoolmasters, including the rhapsodists and 
the actors? 

« For mark you, everything that people learn, they 
learn simply in order that when the need arises for 
the things which each man has learned, he may do 
the work of his profession, the pilot, for instance, 
guiding the ship with the rudder as soon as he steps 
on board-—for this is why he studied piloting—and the 
physician healing with his drugs and dictary regula- 
tions when he takes charge of his patient—the purpose 
for which he acquired his skill. And so, to take your 
own case,” he continued, “ when there is need of any 
deliberation concerning the welfare of your city and 
you have come together in the Assembly, do some of 
you get up and play the cithara, and certain other 
individuals wrestle, and yet others of you take 
something of Homer’s or Hesiod’s and proceed to 
read it? For these are the things that you know 
better than the others, and these are the things which 
you think wil] make you good men and enable you to 
conduct your public affairs properly and your private 
concerns likewise. And now, these are the hopes 
which inspire you when you direct your city and 

repare your sons, thinking to qualify them to 
handle both their own and the public’s interests 
if only they can play satisfactorily 


Pallas, dread destroyer of cities, 1 


1 Lamprocles, fragment 1 in Bergk, Poetae Lyricae Graecae, 
Quoted in Aristophanes, Clouds 967, where the poet also is 
speaking of education. 
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* Thatis, Atreus the aon of Pelops. According to the version 
of the story which Dio scoms to have in mind Atreus vowed 
to sacrifice to Artemis the most beautiful creature born in hia 
flocks; but when the golden lamb was born, he disregarded, 
his vow and hid the lamb in a chest, Then his brother 
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or‘ with eager foot’ betake themselves tothe lyre. But 
as to how you are to learn what is to your own advan- 
tage and that of your native city, and to live lawfully 
and justly and harmoniously in your social and political 
relations without wronging or plotting against one 
another, this you never learned nor has this problem 
ever yet given you any concern, nor even at this 
moment does it trouble you at all. But although you 
every year see the tragic performances at the 
Dionysia and pity the misfortunes of the characters 
in the exhibitions of tragedies, yet in spite of this 
you have never reflected that it is not the illiterate 
or the singers who sing out of tune or those who do 
not know how to wrestle to whom these evils happen, 
nor has anyone ever brought out a tragedy about a 
man simply because he is poor. Quite the contrary ! 
It is heroes like Atreus, Agamemnon, and Oedipus who 
form the subject of all the tragedies, as anyone may 
see, men who possessed a wealth of gold and silver 
and land and cattle; and indeed, for the most un- 
fortunate of them they say a golden sheep was born.1 
And again, even Thamyris,* who was very proficient 
in playing the cithara and strove with the Muses 
themselves for the prize in music, was blinded because 
of this and unlearned the art of playing the cithara in 
the bargain. And his invention of the letters of the 
alphabet availed Palamedes naught to save him from 


Tyestes seduced his wife Aeropé, stole the lamb, and got 
Ht to agree that the one in possession of the lamb should be 
ing. 
aN Thracian singer. See Euripides, Rhesus 915 ff. and 
Homer, Iliad 2. 595, for the same story about him as Dio 
gives here. A picture of the blinded Thamyris appeared in 
Eanes: painting of the Underworld. See Pausanias 
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suffering injustice at the hands of the very Achaeans 
who had been instructed by him and from being put 
to death by stoning. But as long as they were un- 
‘lettered and unacquainted with this special learning 
of his, they permitted him to live. When, however, 
be had taught the others to read and write, and the 
Atreidae of course first of all, and along with their 
letters had shown them how to raise bale-fires and 
how to count the host---for previously they had not 
known how to count the multitude properly, as 
shepherds do their sheep t—-as soon as they had 
become more clever and proficient, then it was that 
they slew him. 

“But if you really think,” said he, “that the 
orators are qualified to deliberate and that their 
profession is competent to make men good, I am 
surprised that you have not entrusted the deciding 
of questions of state to them instead of to your own 
selves; and why, if you regard them as the best 
and most just of men, you have not allowed them 
to manage your finances also. No, for you would 
be acting just as if you were to appoint the marines 
or boatswains to be the helmsmen and captains of 
your triremes ! ” 

Then if one of the public men and orators said to 
him in reply: ‘“ Anyhow it was this education that the 
Athenians had received and were using at the time 
when the Persians came with so many myriads against 
their city twice in succession, and against the rest of 
Greece: on the first occasion when the Persian king 


1 ‘To Palamedes was ascribed the invention of the letters of 
the alphabet, of the numerals, of astronomy, of written laws. 





® 8 ns Phlugk: ris P, ris 84 77 UBM. 
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GAAG puptades avOparraw dus0yror mévra adpo- 
vw Kat KaKodayudvav. els dé Tis ev adrots 
dmfpyev dpOiv éywv ridpay kat él Opdvou ypvaod 
Kabilwv, df o8 mdvres worep tro Saipovos 
qAatvovro mpos Biay, of perv ets tHv Oddarrav, 
ot b€ Kata té&v dpdv, Kal puucruyovpevou Kat 
Sedidres cat wOodpevor Kal rpdpovres vayKd~ 
Covro arobvjoKew, dorep ody eb So dvOpwmw 
moAalew odk €lddre maAalorev, 5 ye Erepos Kara- 
Baro. dy eviore rév Erepov, od 8 eurrerplay, 
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1 The “ Just Argument ’’ makos the same claim in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes 985-6: “Dut still these are (he iiings on 
which my education reared the men who fought at Marat 
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ef dv dv8pas Mapabwvopdyxous % jut. walSevoig Opebev, 
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sent an army and generals, and later when Xerxes 
came in person with all the hosts of Asia; but never- 
theless they conquered all these, and everywhere 
proved superior to them both in planning and in 
fighting. And yet how would they have been able 
to prevail over so great an armament and over so 
mighty a host, if they had not been superior in the 
qualities of valour? Or how would they have been 
superior in such excellence, if they had not enjoyed 
the most excellent education, but a poor and uscless 
one?” 

In answer to anyone using such arguments he 
would reply that neither had their enemies received 
any education before they came, nor did they know 
how to deliberate about affairs of state, but had simply 
been trained to shoot and ride and hunt, while they 
thought exposure of the body the most shameful 
thing, and spitting in public? “ But those things,” 
he said ‘‘ were destined to avail them not at all; 
with the result that there was not even a general 
over them nor yet a king, but there were simply 
countless myriads of men, all foolish and doomed 
to an evil fate. However, there was one among 
them who had the right to wear his tiara upright 
and to sit upon a golden throne, by whom all were 
driven on by compulsion, as if by an evil spirit, 
some into the sea and some down from the hills; 
while scourged by the lash, in terror, and jostling 
one another and trembling, they were forced to die. 
Hence, just as if two men quite ignorant of wrestling 
were to wrestle together, one of them would some- 
times throw the other, not because of his greater 
experience but by mere chance, and often the same 


* See Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 1. 2. 16. ae 
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1 +ére Casaubon: wore. 
: éby added by Capps. 
émiordpevoy Venetian edition: émorapevus. 


1 cert otenh eke ee ESR SLR RR 


1 At the end of the Peloponnesian War in 404 B.c. The 
penis are credited with having tipped the scale in favour of 
parta, 
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man would even throw his opponent twice in suc- 
cession; so too, when the Persians clashed with the 
Athenians, at one time the Athenians prevailed 
and at another time the Persians, as at a later time, 
when they were fighting the Athenians with the 
aid of the Laccdaemonians, they even tore down 
the walls of their city. Yet would you be able to 
assert to me that at that time the Athenians had 
become less cultivated and more illiterate? After- 
wards, again, in the time of Conon, when they 
won the naval engagement off Cnidos,? were they 
more skilful at wrestling and singing odes? ” 

This is the way, then, in which he would demon- 
strate that they were not receiving a useful education. 
And this, he said, had been the experience, not 
alone of the Athenians, but of practically all man- 
kind, both in the past and in the present age. 

‘“Jurthermore,” he would go on to say, “ to be 
uneducated and to know none of the essential 
things, and to have no adequate preparation for life, 
and yet to go on living and to attempt while in that 
condition to carry on important matters of state— 
this cannot satisfy even the persons themselves; 
for they themselves criticize the ignorant and un~ 
educated as not being able to live aright. And by 
the ignorant I mean, not those who do not know how 
to weave or how to make shoes, nor the people 
who cannot dance, but those who are ignorant of 
the things which one must know if he is to be a 
good and noble man.” 


2 Since the naval engagement between the Athenians and 
Spartans off Cnidos was not fought until 394 B.0., and Socrates 
was put to death in 399 3.0., he could not have spoken this 
sentence. 
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8 gopwrarov Kaibel, Of. Plato, Apology 21a; ooddr, , 
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And speaking in this manner he would exhort 
his hearers to take care to give heed to his words, 
and to pursue philosophy; for he knew that if they 
sought that which he recommended, they would be 
doing nothing else than studying philosophy. For 
if a man strives earnestly to be good and honour- 
able, that is nothing but being a philosopher. How- 
ever, he did not often use that word for it, but 
merely bade them to seek to be good men. 

Now to my hearers I used to say practically the 
same things as Socrates did, things old-fashioned 
and trite though they were, and when they refused 
to leave me in peace even on reaching Rome itself, 
I did not venture to speak any word of my own, 
fearing lest I be laughed at and regarded as a fool, 
since I was well aware how completely old-fashioned 
and ignorant Iwas; and I said to myself : 

“Come now, if I, copying the words of another, 
use such derogatory words about things which are 
highly regarded at Rome here, and tell them 
that not one of these things is a good, if I speak 
of luxury and intemperance, and tell them that 
what they need is a thorough and sound education, 
perhaps they will not laugh at me for uttering 
such sentiments nor declare that Iam a fool. But 
if they do, I shall be able to say that those words 
were spoken by a man whom the Greeks one and all 
admired for his wisdom, and what is more, whom 
Apollo actually considered the wisest man in the 
world,! while Archelaus, the king of Macedonia,-who 
knew a great deal and had consorted with many wise 
men, tried to get him to come to Macedonia, offering 


1 Seo Plato, Apology of Socrates 23 a and compare Discourse 
58. 8. + 
II5 
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1 ro1ovrovs Capps: tovrous, 
2 ody added by Capps. 
3 G\ia Capps: 7. 
* Set added by Cohoon, 
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him gifts and fees that he might have the privilege 
of hearing him say such things.” 

And thus it came about that I too endeavoured to 
talk to the Romans when they had summoned me 
and invited me to speak, but I did not take them 
by twos and threes in wrestling-schools and clois- 
tered walks; for it was not possible to meet them thus 
in that city; but when a great number had gathered 
in one place, I would tell them that they needed a 
better and more carefully planned education, if they 
were ever to be happy in truth and reality and not 
mercly in the opinion of the majority, as was now 
the case; that if anyone should win them to 
this view and take them in charge and teach them 
that not a single one of those things is a good to 
which they devoted themselves and which they strove 
with all their zeal to acquire, in the belief that, 
the more they acquired, the better and happier their 
life would be; but that if they wholeheartedly 
practised temperance, manliness, and justice, and 
took them into their souls, securing from somewhere 
teachers who taught these things and all the other 
things too, not caring whether the men were Greeks | 
or Romans, or, for that matter, if there is among 
the Scythians or the Indians a man who teaches 
the things of which I have spoken—not, as I think, 
archery and horsemanship, but far better, if there 
were a physician who, knowing how to treat the 
infirmities of the body, is in that way competent 
to heal the maladies of the soul—a teacher, I 
mean, who would be able to rid of licentiousness 
and covetousness and all such infirmities those 
who were dominated by them—of that man, I say, 
they should take possession and lead him to their 
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homes, inducing him to come either by argument 
or by friendship—for by money such a man can- 
not be induced nor by any other gifts—and after 
establishing him on their acropolis they ought to 
issue an edict bidding all the young men to resort 
to him regularly and associate with him, and equally 
the older men too, until all of them, having become 
enamoured of righteousness, and having learned 
to despise gold and silver and ivory, yea, and rich 
food too and perfume and the lust of the flesh, 
should thereafter live happy lives, and be masters 
first and foremost of themselves and afterwards of all 
other men as well. 

“For only then,” I continued, “ will your city 
be great and strong and truly imperial, since at 
present its greatness arouses distrust and is not 
very secure. For,” said I, “in proportion as 
courage, justice, and temperance increase among 
you, in that degree there will be less silver and gold 
and furniture of ivory and of amber, less of crystal 
and citron-wood and ebony and women’s adornments 
and embroideries and dyes of many hues; in short, 
all the things which are now considered in your city 
precious and worth fighting for, you will need in 
smaller quantities, and when you have reached the 
summit of virtue, not at all. And the houses in 
which you live will be smaller and better, and you 
will not support so great a throng of idle and utterly 
useless slaves and—the most paradoxical thing of 
all—the more god-fearing and pious you become, 
the less frankincense and fragrant offerings and 
garlands there will be among you, and you will offer 
fewer sacrifices and at less expense, and the whole 
multitude that is now being supported in your city 
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1 Gre Geel and Jacobs: ef or d. 


2 émwijoas Cohoon, rijcas Arnim: xooproas, 
: foas ptf 
arpwpdrev Geel: cupdrwv. 
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will be much smaller; while the entire city, like a 
ship that has been lightened, will ride higher and be 
much more buoyant and safer. These same pro- 
nouncements you will find were made both by Sibylla 
and by Bacis,! if it be true that the two of them 
proved to be good soothsayers and seers. But as your 
possessions are now, on account of the great amount 
of wealth, all of which has been collected from all 
the world into this one place, luxury and covetousness 
being prevalent, the situation is similar to that in 
which Achilles, after heaping high the pyre of 
Patroclus with many logs of wood, with many cover- 
lets and garments, and also with fat and olive oil in 
addition, summons the winds, with libations and the 
promise of sacrifices, to come and set it afire and 
burn it.2 Tor such possessions as yours are no less 
likely to kindle the wanton spirit and licentiousness 
of human beings.”’ 

I did not, however, maintain that it was difficult 
for them to become educated, ‘‘for,” said I, ‘although 
you have hitherto been no whit better then other 
men, you learned easily enough all the other things 
that you wished.” I refer to horsemanship, archery, 
fighting in heavy armour... 

1 Neither Scylla nor Charybdis was originally the name of 
an individual, but the first was the designation of a type of | 


prophetess, and the second of a type of prophet. 
2 See Homer, Iliad 23, 161-177, 192-216. 
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THE FOURTEENTH DISCOURSE: 
ON SLAVERY AND FREEDOM I 


Dio begins this Discourse by saying that the majority of 
men do not know the real difference betweon slavery and 
freedom, and after examining ‘*" ~~" .'r " r some time, 
finally, in §18, states hisown " =: . is the know- 
ledge of what is allowable and what is forbidden, whilo slavery 
is the opposite, Then, identifying the free man with the king, 
he proceeds to prove the paradox that the king, or free man, 
may be «.¢h aithesh he is kept in prison or suffers other 
seeming inal uition 

The Disscurse i. very informal, IYs oer Ub 0 Ts 
person up to the beginning of § 11 and - oe es 
discusses the question with another. ‘I'his would seem to put 
the Discourse in the period of Dio’s exile, when according to 
the confession in the Thirteenth Discourse his informal 
teaching of moral philosophy began and probably was chiefly 
carried on. 

This Discourse along with the Fifteenth is our chief source 
for knowledge of the Stoic doctrine that the wise man alone is 
free. It is also found stated in the pseudo-Philonic treatise 
Tlept rod wdvra omovdatov éAevPepov evar (very good man is 
free), in Cicero’s Paradoxa Stoicorum, Plutarch’s Iept ed-yevetas 
(On Nobility of Birth), and in Epictetus, Diatribe 4. 1. J 
these passages may be derived from one common Stoic source 
as Kaibel says (see Hermes, vol, 23, 1888, p. 543, n. 3), if not 
from some Cynic earlicr still. At least O. Hense (Rheinisches 
Museum, vol, 47, 1892, p. 219 ff.) shows that, in the treatise 
falsely ascribed to Philo, Bion’s [epi SovAcéas (On Slavery) # 
was used. 


1 See Stobacus 3. 2. 38. 
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1 7 added by Morel. — * ayodvro Reiske : yotvro. 

3 obi dp jv Emperius: ov caddy. 
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Mew desire above all things to be free and say 
that freedom is the greatest of blessings, while 
slavery is the most shameful and wretched of states ; 
and yet they have no knowledge of the essential 
nature of this freedom and this slavery of which 
they speak. And, what is more, they do practically 
nothing whatever to escape the shameful and griev- 
ous thing, which is slavery, and to gain what they 
consider to be so valuable, that is, freedom; but on 
the contrary, they do the things which result in 
their continuing in slavery all their lives and never 
attaining to freedom. However, we should perhaps 
feel no surprise that these men are unable either to 
get or to avoid the thing of which they happen 
to be ignorant. For instance, if they happened to 
be ignorant as to what a sheep and a wolf are re- 
spectively, but nevertheless thought that the one 
was profitable and good to get while the other 
was harmful and unprofitable, it would not be at all 
surprising if they feared the sheep and fled from it 
at times as though it were a wolf, but let the wolf 
approach and awaited its coming, thinking it to be a 
sheep. For ignorance has this effect upon men who 
lack knowledge, and forces them to flee from and 
to pursue the opposite of what they desire to flee 
from and to pursue, and of what would be to their 
advantage. 
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Come then, let us consider whether the majority 
of men really have any clear knowledge about 
freedom and slavery. Tor it is quite possible that 
we are criticizing them without good reason, and that 
they know well what these are. 

Now if one were to ask them what the nature of 
freedom is, they would say, perhaps, that it consists 
in being subject to no one and acting simply in 
accordance with one’s own judgement. But if one 
were to go on and ask the man who made this answer 
whether he thought it a fine thing, and worthy of a 
free man, that when he is a member of a chorus he 
should not pay attention to the leader nor be subject 
to him, but should sing in tune or out of tune just 
as he took the notion, and whether he thought 
the opposite course, namely, to pay attention 
and obey the director of the chorus and to begin 
and to stop singing only at his command, was shame- 
ful and slavish, I do not think that he would agree. 
And again, if one were to ask whether he thought it 
was characteristic of a free man, when a passenger 
on board a ship, to pay no attention to the captain 
and refuse to carry out whatever orders he should 
give; for instance, to stand erect in the ship when 
ordered to sit down, simply if he took a notion to do 
so; and if he were on occasion ordered to bale or 
help hoist the sails, neither to bale nor lay hold of the 
ropes; this man, too, he would not call free or en- 
viable, because he does what seems best to himself. 
And surely one would not call soldiers slaves because 
they are subject to their general’s orders and spring 
to their feet the moment he gives a command, and 
partake of food and lay hold of their weapons and fall 
in and advance and retire only at their general’s 
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order. Neither will they call persons who are sick 
slaves because they must obey their physicians. 
And yet the orders which they obey are neither 
insignificant nor easy to carry out, but at times they 
order them to do without both. food and drink; 
and if the physician decides at any time to bind the 

atient, he is straightaway bound; andif he decides 
to use the knife or cautery, the patient will be burned 
and cut to the extent that the physician decides is 
best. And if the sick man refuses to obey, all the 
household will help the physician to cope with him, 
and not the free alone, but often the sick man’s 
domestics themselves bind their master and fetch 
the fire that he may suffer cautery, and give any 
other assistance. You do not say, do you, that 
this man is not free because he endures many 
unpleasant things at another’s command? Surely 
you would not have denied, for instance, that Darius, 
the King of the Persians, was a free man when, 
after suffering a fall from his horse in a hunt and 
dislocating his ankle, he obeyed the surgeons while 
they pulled and twisted his foot in order to set the 
joint, and that too although they were Egyptians.+ 
Nor, to take another instance, would you have 
denied that Xerxes was a free man, when on his 
retreat from Greece a storm arose and he while 
aboard the ship obeyed the captain in everything 
and would not permit himself against the captain’s 
judgement even to nod or to change his position. 
Therefore they will not persist in maintaining that 
rendering obedience to no man or doing whatever 
one likes constitutes freedom. 

But perhaps they will counter by saying that these 
men obey for their own advantage, just as people 
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1 For the argument that it is of advantage for the slave to 
have a master, just as it is for the mastor to have a slave, cf. 
Aristotle, Politics, Book I, cap. 5, 
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on shipboard obey the captain and soldiers their 
general, and that the sick for this reason give heed 
to their physician, that they prescribe nothing but 
what is for the advantage of their patients. But 
masters, they will assert, do not order their slaves 
to do what will benefit them, but what they think will 
be of profit to themselves. Well then, is it to the 
master’s advantage that his servant should die or be 
ill or be a knave? No one would say so, but would 
affirm that the contrary is to his advantage, namely 
that he should keep alive and well and should be 
an honest man. And these same things will be found 
to be for the advantage of the servant as well; 
so that the master, if indeed he is wise, will order his 
servant to do that which is equally to the servant’s 
advantage; for that will prove to be of advantage to 
himself as well.t 

—But the man for whom one pays down money 
is of necessity a slave. 

Dio. But have not many men paid down money 
for many who are free, when they have paid aransom, 
at one time to enemies in warfare and at another to 
pirates, and some few have paid their own value 
to their masters? And yet surely these last are 
not slaves to themselves ! ? 

—No, but whenever another has the power to have 
a man scourged or imprisoned or put to death, or 
have anything else done to him that he wishes, then 
that man is the slave of the other. 

Dio. Howisthat? Do not pirates have the power 
to treat the men they have captured in this way? 
And yet none the less the captives are not slaves. 
Then again, have not judges the power to impose 


2 At Athens and Rome slaves could buy their freedom. 
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the penalty of imprisonment or death or anything else 
they wish upon many of those who are before them 
for trial? And yet surely these men are not slaves. 
But if they are slaves for the one day during which 
they each are on trial, this means nothing; for 
ig a man really ever said to have been a slave for 
one day? 

—But surely we may put the matter briefly and 
declare that whoever has the power to do whatever 
he wishes is free, and that whoever has not that 
power is a slave. 

Dio. No, you cannot say this in the ease of those 
on board ship nor of the sick either, nor of those 
serving in the field, nor of those learning to read 
and write or to play the harp or to wrestle or to 
acquire any other art; for these have not the right 
to follow their own preferences, but must act as the 
captain, physician, or teacher, as the case may be, 
instructs. If that is so, then men in general are not 
allowed to do what they wish, but if they violate 
the established laws, they will be punished. 

—Then I say that the man who has the power to 
act or not, just as he pleases, in regard to those 
matters which are not forbidden by the laws or 
enjoined by them, is free, and that the man who on 
the contrary lacks that power is a slave. 

Dio. Wellthen, do you think that it is permitted 
to you to do all things, which, while they are not 
expressly forbidden by the laws, yet are regarded 
as base and unseemly by mankind? I mean, for 
example, collecting taxes, or keeping a brothel, 
or doing other such things. 

—Q no, indeed. I should say that it is not per- 
missible for the free to do such things either. And 
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3 After BapBdpw Arnim supposes a lacuna in which Dio 
opposed the buyer to the man who was bought with 
money. 
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indeed for these acts the penalty fixed is to be hated 
or abominated by men. 

Dio. Well then, in the case of intemperate men, 
whatever acts they commit by reason of their 
intemperance, and in the case of the ignorant all 
that they do owing to their ignorance in neglecting 
either their property or their person or in treating 
their fellows unjustly and inconsiderately, do not 
all these things impose a penalty upon those that 
do them? Tor they are injured either in their 
person or in their property or, most serious of all, 
in their own soul. 

—What you now say is true. 

Dio. Therefore it is not permissible to do these 
things cither? 

—No, certainly not. 

Dio. In a word, then, it is not permissible to do 
mean and unseemly and unprofitable things, but 
things that are just aud profitable and good we must 
say that it is both proper and permissible to do? 

—It seems so to me at any rate. 

Dio. Therefore no one may do that which is 
mean and unprofitable without suffering the penalty, 
whether he be Greek or barbarian . . . or aman for 
whom one has paid a price in cash P 

—No, indeed. 

Dio. But the opposite things are allowed to all 
alike, and those who do what is allowed continue 
free from penalty, while those who do what is for- 
bidden are punished. Now do you think that any 
others do what is permissible execpt those who 
know what that is, or that any others do the opposite 
except those who do not know? 

—Oh, no! 
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1 On the Thracians seo Herodotus 5. 6, Clearchus in Athe- 
aoe 524d, Phanocles 25 ff, Just as in Discourse 10. 30 
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Dio. Therefore, the wise are permitted to do 
anything whatsoever they wish, while the foolish 
attempt to do what they wish although it is not 
permissible; so that it follows of necessity that 
while the wise are free and are allowed to act as they 
wish. the igneran! are slaves and do that which is 
not wlowabie for them ? 

—Perhaps. 

Dio. ‘Therefore we are forced to define freedom 
as the knowledge of what is allowable and what is 
forbidden, and slavery as igmorance of what is 
allowed and what is not. According to this definition 
there is nothing to prevent the Great King, while 
wearing a very tall tiara upon his head, from being a 
slave and not being allowed to do anything that he 
does: for every act that he performs will bring a 
penalty and be unprofitable. But some other 
man who is regarded as a slave and is so called, 
who has not once but often, if it so chanec, been 
sold, and if it should so happen, wears very 
heavy fetters, will be more free than the Great King. 

—To me it appears exceeding strange that one who 
wears fetters or has been branded or who grinds in a 
mill will be more free than the Great King. 

Dio. Well, now have you ever been in Thrace? 

—Yes. 

Dio. Then you have seen the women there, the 
free women, covered with branded marks, and having 
the more such marks and the more elaborate in 
proportion to their social standing and that of the 
families to which they belong ? 4 


and 15. 20, Dio refers to the custom of foreigners to prove his 
own view. To do this was a practice of the Cynics, as Weber, 
De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum Sectatore, pp. 127-133, shows. 
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Amuse Lateran artent ttre ine L Obscene ORE MRELEON NAL REAR 


1 A reforenco to the Mosevneecians, 4.-. dwellors in mossyns 
or wooden towers, who lived en the seuth shore of the Euxine 
or Black Sea. See Xenophon, Anabasis 5. 4 and cspecially 
§ 26, Diodorus Siculus 14. 30. 
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—Now, pray, what does this signiffy ? 

Dio. That, as it seems, there is nothing to prevent 
a queen from being tattooed; but do you think that 
there is anything to prevent a king? And further, 
have you never heard of that race, either, where the 
king is kept under guard in a very high tower and 
may not descend from that tower?+ But, if you 
had heard, you would have understood that it is 
possible for a man to be king even if kept closely con- 
fined. And you might perhaps have heard those 
people expressing surprise if you had tried to tell 
them about the Persian King, and refusing to believe 
that there is such a thing as a king who drives about 
in a chariot and goes wherever he wishes. 

—But you cannot give an instance of a king who is 
in bonds. 

Dio. No king of men, perhaps, and yet the King 
of the Gods, the first and eldest one, is in bonds, they 
say, if we are to believe Hesiod and Homer and other 
wise men who tell this tale about Cronus, and indeed 
he does not receive this treatment unjustly from a 
personal enemy, but from one most just who loved 
him dearly,* who evidently treats him thus because it 
is fit treatment for a king and profitable to him. 
But they do not know this and would never imagine 
that a beggar or a prisoner or man without repute 
was once king, although they hear that Odysseus, 
for all his being a beggar and begging of the suitors, 
was none the less a king and the owner of the house, 


2 The reference is to Zew. “ha, ss2erting t- one version of 
the myth, kept his father iv 0'..°- Edn ami... According 
to another version Cronus is now enthroned on the Isles of 
the Blest as ruler of the Titans. See Hesiod, Works and 
Days 169 ff., Pindar, Olympian Odes 2. 70 ff. 
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® atrod Capps: atrod. 


* Séy Emperius: $1 BM, Sez U. 
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while Antinous and Iurymachus, whom Homer 
named ‘kings,’ were miserable and unfortunate 
wretches. But this, as I said, they do not know, and 
as badges of royalty they clothe themselves with 
tiaras and sceptres and crowns so that none may fail to 
know that they are kings; just as, I imagine, owners 
mark their cattle to make them easily distinguish- 
able. This undoubtedly is the reason why the 
King of the Persians ordained that he alone should 
wear his tiara upright; and if anyone else did this, he 
straightway ordered his execution, in the belief that 
it was not good or advantageous that in the midst of 
so many myriads of people two men should wear 
tiaras upright; but that he should have his mind 
upright and that no one should have greater wisdom 
that himself, for this he had no concern. So I fear 
that just as in those days there were such symbols of 
royalty as we have described, so now also there ought 
to be similar badges to mark the free man, and that 
he ought to walk abroad wearing a felt skull-cap,1 
else we shall not be able to distinguish between the 
free man and the slave. 

1 Tho widAos, the forerunner of the modern liberty-cap, was 
worn by the Roman freedmen as a mark of their newly 
acquired freedom and by all the people at the Saturnalia. C£. 
also Persius 3. 106 ad pilleos vocare. 
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This Discourse, just like the preceding ono, deala with the 
distinction between freedom and slavery, and for the samo 
reasons may be assigned to the period of Dio’s exile or later, 
Dio begins by reporting an informal debate on this question 
botween two men, who from §§ 3, 5, and 7 we may suppose were 
Athenians. At the end of their debate Dio in § 24 gives the 
reasoned opinion of the audience that when ono human being 
gots lawful possession of another with tho right to use him as 
he likes, then the second man is the slave of the first. After 
this the question is raised as to what constitutes valid 
possession. . 

Tho first speaker (indicated by the letter A) is just such 
another man as the slave Syriscua in the Lpitrepontes of 
Menander. Both are voluble aggressive debaters with a 
wealth of illustrations drawn from mythology and tragedy 
to enforce their points. 

From an examination of Diogenes Laertius 2. 31, 6. 1, 6. 4, 
6. 15 it has been inferred that Dio drew from Antisthenes for 
this Discourse. See Wegehaupt, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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1 ody ois successfully defended by Wifstrand. 
* dvdpeto. Emperius: dydpes of M, nothing in UB. 
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Recentiy, I assure you, I was present when two 
men were disputing at great length about slavery 
and freedom, not before judges or in the market- 
place, but at their case at home, taking a long time 
about it; and each of the two men had a considerable 
number of warm adherents, For they had been 
debating other questions before that, as is my im- 
pression; and the one who was worsted in the 
debate, being at a loss for arguments, became 
abusive, as often happens in such cases, and taunted 
the other with not being a freeman. Whereupon 
the first very gently smiled and said: 


A. “ But how can you say that? Is it possible, my 
good friend, to know who is a slave, or who is free? ” 

B. “ Yes, it certainly is,” replied the other. “I 
know at any rate that I myself am free and that all 
these men here are, but that you have no lot or share 
in freedom.” 

At this some of those present laughed, and yet the 
first man was not one whit more abashed, but just 
as gallant cocks are aroused at the blow of their 
masters and take courage, so he too was aroused and 
took courage at the insult, and asked his, opponent 
where he got his knowledge about the two of 
them. 
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1 67. Cobet: ef M, nothing in UB. 





1 A gymnasium sacred to Heracles which was outside of 
Athens and for the use of those who were not of pure Athenian 
blood. Here Antisthenes, the founder of tho Cynia school 
taught. Since bastards no longor used this evmmasium in the 
time of Demosthenes (seo Hirzel, Der Jia'ny 2. 103. 3 for 
references), the assumed time of this dialogue is to be thought 
of as earlier. 
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B. ‘ Because,” said he, “ I know that my father is 
an Athenian, if any man is, while yours is the slave of 
so-and-so.” mentioning his name. 

A, “ According to ihis, then,” said the first man, 
“what is to prevent me from anointing myself in 
the Cynosarges + along with the bastards, if I really 
am the son of a free-born mother—who is, perhaps, 
a citizen into the bargain—and of the father whom 
you mention? Have not many women who are 
citizens, embarrassed by the scarcity of eligible men, 
been got with child either by foreigners or by 
slaves, sometimes not knowing the fact, but some- 
times also with full knowledge of it? And of the 
children thus begotten none is a slave, but only a 
non-Athenian,’’@ 

“Well, in your case,” he rejoined, “I myself 
know that your mother is a slave in the same house- 
hold as your father.” 

“Very well!” said the first man, ‘‘ Do you know 
who your own mother is?”’ 

“Why certainly; a citizen born of citizens, who 
brought to her husband a pretty good dowry too.” 

“ Could you actually take your oath that you are 
the son of the father of whom she says that you are? 
Telemachus, you know, did not care at all to insist 
in support of Penelope, the daughter of Icarius, who 
was regarded as a very chaste woman, that she spoke 
the truth when she declared that Odysseus was his 
father. But you, not only in support of yourself 


2 In 451-0 3.0. the Athenians passed a law that no child 
should be admitted to citizenship whose father and mother 
were not Athenian citizens married in accordance with the 


laws. 
* See Homer, Odyssey 1. 215 ff, 
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1 dy Geel: dda UB, nothing in M. 
2 gudaats ds Geel: dpudoat tows. 








1 See Herodotus 1.7, 
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and of your mother, would take oath apparently, if 
anyone should bid you, but in regard to any slave 
woman as to who the man was by whom che was 
got with child, such a slave woman as you say that 
my mother was. Pray, does it seem to you im- 
possible that she should have been got with child 
by some other man, a freeman, or even by her own 
master? Do not many Athenian men have inter- 
course with their maidservants, some of them secretly, 
but others quite openly? Tor surely it cannot be 
that every Greek is superior to Heracles, who did not 
think it beneath him to have intercourse even with 
the slave woman of lardanus, who became the mother 
of the kings of Sardis. And further, you do not 
believe, as it seems, that Clytemnestra, the daughter 
of Tyndaretis and the wife of Agamemnon, not only 
lived with Agamemnon, her own husband, but also, 
when he was away, had relations with Acgisthus, and 
that Aecropé, the wife of Atreus, accepted the 
advances of Thyestes, and that many other wives of 
distinguished and wealthy men in both ancient and 
modern times have had relations with other men and 
sometimes have had children by them? But she 
who you say was a maidservant was so scrupulously 
faithful to her own husband that she would not have 
had relations with any other man! And further, 
in regard to yourself and me as well you asseverate 
that each of us was born of the woman who is reputed 
to be and is called his mother. And yet you might 
name many Athenians, and very prominent ones 
too, who turned out later not only not to have been 
the sons of the father but not even those of the 
mother to whom they were attributed, having been 
supposititious children of unknown origin who had 
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1 xaxnyoplas Reiske: xarnyopias. 


2 Apéfove. Wilamowitz: @péibwar. 
3 éviore Dindorf: ér. 





1 Pandion, son of Cecrops, had a natural son Oeneus, Seo 
Apollodorus 3, 15,1; Pausanias 1.5,2; Euripides, Medea 660, 
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been reared as sons. And such incidents you your- 
self are constantly seeing exhibited and described 
by the writers of comedy and in tragedies, but 
nevertheless you go on in the same old way, 
making positive statements about yourself and about 
me, as if you knew for a certainty the circum- 
stances of our birth and the identity of our parents, 
Do you not know,” he continued, ‘ that the law 
permits anyone to bring an action for libel against 
the man who slanders without being able to adduce 
any clear proof of his statements? ”’ 

B. And the other man replied, ‘* Yes, I know that 
freeborn women often palm offother persons’ children 
as their own on account of their childlessness, when 
they are unable to conceive children themselves, be- 
cause each one wishes to keep her own husband and 
her home, while at the same time they do not lack 
the means to support the children; but in the case 
of slave women, on the other hand, some destroy 
the child before birth and others afterwards, if they 
ean do so without being caught, and yet sometimes 
even with the connivance of their husbands, that they 
may not be involved in trouble by being compelled to 
raise children in addition to their enduring slavery.” 

A, “Ovyes, certainly,’ the first man replied, “if you 
make an exception of the slave girl of Oeneus, the 
bastard son, as he alleged, of Pandion.t For Oeneus’ 
herdsman, who lived at Eleutherae, and that herds- 
man’s wife, so far from exposing their own children, 
took up other people’s children whom they found by 
the roadside, without having the least notion whose 
children they were, and reared them as their own, 
nor at any time afterwards were they willing to 
admit that they were not their own. But you, 
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1 guoles Wilamowitz: dws. 





1 Antiopé became with child by Zous, and while imprisoned 
at Eleutherae gave birth to twin sons, Amphion and Zethus, 
who were exposed. They were found bya shepherd and reared 
by him and his wife. Dio here is apparcnciv our enty autieri!: 
for believing that they wero the siavos of Veneus. According 
to Hyginus, Fable 7, it was not a single shepherd but shepherds 
who found the children. Sce also Apollodorus 3. 5. 5. 
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perhaps, would have abused both Zethus and 
Amphion before their identity became known, and 
would have taken solemn oath that the sons of Zeus 
were slaves.” 1 

B. Then his opponent laughed very ironically and 
said: “Aha! is it the tragic poets to whom you 
appeal as witnesses ?”’ 

A. “ Yes indeed,” said the other man, “for the 
Greeks have confidence in them; for whomsoever 
these poets exhibit as heroes, to them you will find all 
Greeks offering sacrifice as heroes, and you may see 
with your eyes the shrines which the people have 
erected in their honour. And in the same manner 
consider, if you please, the Phrygian woman, who 
was the slave of Priam, who reared Alexander 
on Mount Ida as her own son after taking him from 
her husband, who was a herdsman, and raised no 
objection to her rearing the child. And Tclephus, the 
son of Augé and Heracles, they say was not reared by 
a woman but bya hind. Or do you think that a hind 
would have more compassion on a babe and desire 
to rear it than a human being would if she happened 
to be a slave? Come now, in Heaven’s name, if I 
should go so far as to admit to you that my parents 
are those whom you say they are, how can you know 
that they are slaves? Or were you really sure who 
their parents were, and are you ready to take your 
solemn oath in regard to each of them also that both 
were born of two slaves—they and their progenitors 
back to the very beginning—all of them?? For it is 


Euripides wrote a famous play called Antiopé, to which the 
speaker B indirectly refers when he speaks of ‘ tragic poets.’ 

2 Cf. Plato, Theaetetws 175 a, where Socrates says that every 
man has many slaves among his ancestors. 
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1 See note 1, p. 152, supra, 
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clear that if any member of a family is free-born, it is 
no longer possible rightly to regard his descendants 
as slaves. And it is impossible, my good sir, that 
from all eternity, as the saying is, there should be any 
race of men in which there have not been countless 
numbers free and not fewer than these in number 
those who have been slaves; and indeed, tyrants and 
kings and prisoners and branded slaves and shop- 
keepers and cobblers and all the rest such as are 
found in the world of men, so that among them 
they have had experience of all the occupations, all 
the careers, all the fortunes, and all the mischances. 
Or do you not know that the reason why the pocts 
trace the families of so-called heroes directly back to 
the gods is simply that the character in question may 
not be investigated further? And quite the majority 
of them men say are sprung from Zeus, in order that 
they may not have their kings and the founders of 
their cities and their eponymous heroes getting into 
predicaments of the kind that are regarded among 
men as disgraceful. Consequently, if it really is with 
men as we and others wiser than we claim, you can 
have no greater share in freedom on the score of 
family than any one of those who are regarded as out- 
and-out slaves—unless, of course, you too make haste 
to trace your own ancestry back to Zeus or Poseidon 
or Apollo—and I no greater share in slavery.”’ 

B, “‘ Well then,” said the other, “let us drop all 
this about family and ancestors, since you think it is 
so difficult to determine; for it is quite possible that 
you will turn out to be just like Amphion and 
Zethus,} and like Alexander? the offspring of Priam. 


? Alexander, or Paris, did not find out who his parents were 
until he reached maturity. 
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mora. eet hépe, Hvuasos, 6 Kryciov tod’ Opyeévov 
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edovAever ev “TOdnn aap’ “Oduoce? wat Aadpry; 
Kat évov adr® daromaAetoa modAdxKig olxade, ef 
eBovAero, ovderore &iwoe. ti 8é; "AOnvatos 
moot trav ev LuKedia Andbdvray od edovdevov 
év LiKeAta kat ev Wedowovjow eAedbepot dvres, 
Kal év dAAats moAAats pceyats of aiel atypddAwror 
yuyvdmevot, of prev ypdvov rivd ews dv etpwor 
rovs Avaopévous, of dé wéxpt mavrds; dméTe Kal 
6 KadXiou vids oe SovAciaat aroddv ypdvov émt 
Opdens pera roy pdyyy fv "A@nvator cepi 
"Axavlov yrrnbnoav' wore Kal vorepov Siaduywy 

1 evar added by Capps. * SouAevey added by Cohoon. 
® wy added by Pflugk. 


1 Of, Aristotle’s argument in Politics, 7 ff., and 18 ff., where 
the illustration is given of free men who have been kidnapped 
into slavery. 

4 The faithful swineherd. See Homer, Odyssey, 15. 413 ff. 

5 Dio refers to the Athenians who were taken prisoner by the 
Syracusans in 413 3.0., when the Sicilian expedition was utterly 
defeated. 

4 This son of Callias is probably referred to in a fragment 
of Metagenes quoted in a scholium to Aristophanes, Wasps 
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But as for you, your own self, we all know that you are 
in a state of servitude.” 

A. “What,” said the first man, ‘‘do you think that 
all those who are in a state of servitude are slaves? + 
But are not many of these, although free men, 
yet held unjustly in servitude? Some of them have 
already gone before the court and proved that they 
are free, while others are enduring to the end, either 
because they have no clear proof of their freedom, or 
else because those who are called their masters are 
not harsh with them. Consider, for instance, the 
case of Humacus,* the son of Ctesias, son of Ormenus : 
he was the son of a man who was altogether free and 
of great wealth, but did he not serve as a slave in 
Ithaca in the households of Odysseus and Laertes? 
And yet, although he could, time and again, have 
sailed off home if he had so wished, he never thought 
it worth while. What, did not many Athenians 
among those made prisoners in Sicily serve as slaves 
in Sicily and in the Peloponnese # although they were 
free men; and of those taken captive Poin time to 
time in many other battles, some only for a time until 
they found men who would ransom them, and others 
to the very end? In the same period too, even the 
son of Callias 4 was thought to have been in servitude 
a long time in Thrace after the battle in which the 
Athenians suffered a defeat at Acanthus,5 so that 


ee 13 Kock): ‘‘ Who is a citizen now except Sacas 
the Mysian, or Callias’ bastard son ?’’—+ls moAlrns 8 €or’ ert 
ahiy dp’ 7 Danas 6 Muads } ro Kaddlov vobov ; 

No mention is made elsewhere of a defeat of the Athenians 
at Acanthus. Perhaps Dio is thinking of the year 424 3.o., 
when Acanthus abandoned the Athenian Confederacy and 


went over to Brasidas, 
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pous. od yap éay pev "AOnvalwr rig dAods Kara 
moAeuov eis Il€poas amayly 4 Kat vip Ata édv 
eis Opdeny H LuxeAtav adylets  dareprrodn OA, 
drjaouev eAevOepov dvra SovAevew édv dé Opaxdy 
ris 7) Ilepodv, pa) povov e& édcvldpwv yeyovds 
eel, Setpo ayOf, GAAd Kal Suvdorou rivds 7 
Baotrdws vids, ody dporoyioouev eAcdOepor elvar. 
ov« olaba tov Abrvnow, én, vopov, apd moAdots 
dé kat Grows, bre ddoe tov? doddov yevdpevov 
ovK eG peréyew ris modtretas; rov 8€ Kadadiov 
vidv, elmep dvTws éowOn TéTe* dAovs, adiKdpevov 
éx Opdxns, ovyva ern yeyovora exe? Kat troAAdxes 
pephaotuywpevoy, ovdels dv jélov ris soAvreias 
amehavvev’ eéviore WoTe® Kal 6 vduos ov pyar 
SovAous yeyovevar Tovs adikws dovdActoavras. 
Ti b€ Kal qowotvrd pe emicraca. mpds Oedv 47) 
Ti mdoxovra, drs pe dns emioracbar SovAevorra.; 

Tpedopevov éywye tmd Tod Seomdrov Kal 

1 gdAjuterv Morel: éddjviler. 

2 After xal the MSS. have rév, which Wifstrand delotes. 

8 dice rov Wifstrand, rov pice. Morel: gyal rdv. 

4 +ére Emperius: croré. 


5 The MSS. word-order éviore dave is successfully defended 
by Wifstrand. 
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when he escaped afterwards and reached home he 
laid claim to the estate left by Callias and caused a 
great deal of trouble to the next of kin, being, in my 
opinion, an impostor. For he was not the son of 
Callias but his groom, in appearance resembling 
that boy of Callias who did lose his life in the 
battle; and besides he spoke Greck accurately and 
could read and write.—-But there have been in- 
numerable others who have suffered this fate, since, 
even of those who are in servitude here at the present 
time firmly believe that many are free-born men, 
Yor we shall not assert that any Athenian who is free- 
born is a slave if he has been made a prisoner in war 
and carried off to Persia, or even, if you like, is taken 
to Thrace or Sicily and sold like a chattel; but if any 
Thracian or Persian, not only born there of free 
parents but even the son of some prince or king, is 
brought here, we shall not admit that he is a free 
person. Do you not know,” he continued, ‘‘ the law 
they have at Athens and in many other states as well, 
which does not allow the man who was born aslave 
to enjoy the rights of a citizen? But the son of 
Callias, if he actually did escape from captivity on 
that occasion, after reaching home from Thrace, 
even though he had spent many years there and had 
often been scourged, no one would think it right to 
exclude from Athenian citizenship ; so that there are 
occasional instances where the law too denies that 
those who have been unjustly in servitude have 
thereby become slaves. In heaven’s name, I ask 
you, what is it that I do of which you have knowledge, 
or what is it that is done to me, which justifies your 
saying that you know that Iam ina state ofslavery?”’ 

B. “I know that you are being kept by your 
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1 pvAdva Dindorf: pAwva. 
2 Sfoa Wifstrand: 8% xal. 
3 6 ér Pflugk, 76 én Wilamowitz LO Th 
* od added by Emperius, 
5 SofAos Reiske: So6Aor. 
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master, dance attendance upon him, and do what- 
ever he commands; or else you take a beating.” 

A, ‘‘ According to that,”’ said the first man, ‘‘you can 
make out that sons also are the slaves of their fathers ; 
for they dance attendance upon their fathers, often, 
if they are poor, walking with them to the gymnasium 
or to dinner; and they without. exception are 
supported by their fathers and frequently are beaten 
by them, and they obey any orders their fathers give 
them. And yet,so far as obeying and being thrashed 
are concerned, you can go on and assert that the boys 
who take lessons of schoolmasters are likewise their 
servants and that the gymnastic trainers are slave- 
masters of their pupils, or those who teach anything 
else; for they give orders to their pupils and trounce 
them when thee are disobedient.” 

B, ‘Indeed that’s true,” replied the other, “but it 
is not permissible for the gymnastic instructors or for 
the other teachers to imprison their pupils or to sell 
them or to cast them into the mill, but to slave- 
masters all these things are allowed.” 

A. “Yes, but perhaps you do not know that in many 
states which have exceedingly good laws fathers have 
all these powers which you mention in regard to 
their sons, and what is more, if they wish to do so, ~ 
they may even imprison or sell them; and they have 
a power even more terrible than any of these; for 
they actually are allowed to put their sons to death 
without any trial and even without bringing any 
accusation at all against them;! but still none the 
less they are not their fathers’ slaves but their sons. 
And even if I was once in a state of slavery in the 


1 The early Roman law permitted this, 
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1 guumodeutoovres Kayser: ovpsroAcutoarras. 





1 ie., rather than the owner. 
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fullest sense of the term and had been a slave 
justly from the very beginning, what is to prevent 
me now,” he continued, “ from being just as free as 
anybody else, and you in your turn, on the contrary, 
even if you most indisputably were the son of free 
parents, from being an out-and-out slave? ”’ 

B. “Yor my part,” rejoined the other, ‘I donot see 
how I am to become a slave when, in fact, I am free ; 
but as for you, it is not impossible that you have 
become free by your master’s having emancipated 

ou.” 
: A. “See here, my good fellow,” said his antagonist, 
“ would nobody get his freedom unless emancipated 
by his owner?” 

B. “ Why, how could anybody ? ” asked the other. 

A. “Inthe same way that, when the Athenians after 
the battle of Chaeronea passed a vote to the effect 
that those slaves who would help them in the war 
should receive their freedom, if the war had con- 
tinued and Philip had not made peace with them too 
soon, many of the slaves at Athens, or rather, practic- 
ally all of them, would have been free without having 
been emancipated one at a time by their respective 
masters.’”’ 

B. “ Yes, let that be granted—if the state1is going 
to free you by taking official action.” 

A. “ But what have you to say to this : Do you not 
think that I could liberate myself? ” 

B. “ Yes, if you should raise the money somewhere 
to pay your master with.” 

A. “ That is not the method I mean, but the one 
by which Cyrus freed not only himself but also all the 
Persians, great host that they were, without paying 
down money to anyone or being set free by any master. 
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: Rois Henke: Auxvorro.ds. 
® drére y' éveOupiOn Emperius : 
® Staxpivet Arnim: Staxpiver U, Scaxplyn BM. 





1 Cyrus the Great, who threw off the yoko of the Medes. 

* The MSS. have ‘lampmaker,’’ for which Hercher proposed 
“lampbearer.’’ We learn nothing of either function in the 
accounts of Cyrus. Cyrus was the buyarpiSods “ daughter’s 
son’’ of Astyages, King of the Medes, 
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Or do you not know that Cyrus+ was the vassal ? of 
Astyages and that when he got the power and decided 
that the time was ripe for action, he became both free 
and king of all Asia? ” 

B. “ Granted; I know it. But what do you mean 
by saying that J might become a slave? ”’ 

A. ‘I mean that great numbers of men, we may 
suppose, who are free-born sell themselves, so that 
they are slaves by contract, sometimes on no easy 
terms but the most severe imaginable.” 8 


Now up to this point the audience paid attention 
to their arguments, under the impression that they 
were not made so much in earnest as in jest. Yet 
afterwards they fell to wrangling and were inclined 
to the opinion that it was a strange thing if it was 
going to be impossible for a man to cite any evi- 
dence by which the slave could be unequivocally 
distinguished from the free man, but that it would 
be easy to debate and argue about every individual 
case. So they dropped their discussion about the 
particular man in question‘ and his slavery, and pro- 
ceeded to consider the general question: Who is a 
slave. And the consensus of their opinion was that 
when anyone gets possession of a human being, in 
the strict meaning of that term, just as he might of 
any item of his goods or cattle, so as to have the right 
to use him as he likes, then that man is both correctly 
called and in fact is the slave of the man into whose 
possession he has come. 

Consequently, the man who had objected to being 

% Educated Greeks would hire +her-alves wut an cows iniens 
in wealthy houses and often perf rm. vwiry escuh o sarvb 

4 The first of the two disputanis. 
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1 det Cohoon: clvat. 

2 wap’ GAAwy Reiske: yap dAAws. 

3 KAnpovopycapres 7} mpidpevot Reiske: xAnpovopjoaytos 7 
mptapevou. 
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called a slave raised the further question as to what 
constituted the validity of possession. For, he said, 
in the case of a house, a plot of land, a horse, or a 
cow, many of those who had possession had in the 
past been found to have held them for a long time 
unjustly, in some instances even though they had 
inherited the things from their fathers. In precisely 
the same way it was possible, he maintained, to have 
gained possession also of a human being unjustly. For 
manifestly of those who from time to time acquire 
slaves, as they acquire all other pieces of property, 
some get them from others either as a free gift from 
someone or by inheritance or by purchase, whereas 
some few from the very beginning have possession of 
those who were born under their roof, ‘ home-bred’ 
slaves as they callthem. A third method of acquiring 
possession is when a man takes a prisoner in war or 
even in brigandage and in this way holds the man after 
enslaving him, the oldest method of all, I presume. 
For it is not likely that the first men to become slaves 
were born of slaves in the first place, but that they 
were overpowered in brigandage or war and thus 
compelled to be slaves to their captors. So we see 
that this earliest method, upon which all the others 
depend, is exceedingly vulnerable and has no validity 
at all; for just as soon as those men are able to make 
their escape, there is nothing to prevent them from 
being free as having been in servitude unjustly. 
Consequently, they were not slaves before that, 
either. And sometimes they not only escaped from 
slavery themselves, but also reduced their masters to 


4 rodéum Dindorf: moAguov, 
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pdyav qvdyKkacay thy Te xapav tiv Meconviay 
amodobvat AaxeSauoviovs Kal dco. Foav am 
éxeivuy yeyovdtes, SovAedovras mpdrepov mapa 
Aakedatpovior,? rods Likwras Aeyoudvous, Kar- 
wav médw eis Meootvnv. Kal radra odbdels 
dnow adixws meroumKévar tos @nBalovs, add 
maykddws Kat Sixaiws. wore elmep otros 6 
tpotos od Sixaids dort THs Krioews, e€ od mdvres 
of Aourot Ti dpyny exovor, Kwdvvever pndé dAdos 
pndeis evar, nde 7 dvev kar’ dAjPevay Soddos 
AéyeoOat. 


1 rapa Aakedatpovlos Reiske: yap AaxeSaidvior. 





7 An expression derived from the game ostrakinda, played 
with sherds (astraka:; cf. Suidas 8. dorpdxou mepiorpod} and 
vol. I, p. 219, footnote. 
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slavery. In this case, also, we have now found that 
‘at the flip of a shell,’1 as the saying goes, their 
positions are completely reversed. 

At this point one of the audience interjected that 
while those men themselves perhaps could not be 
called slaves, yet their children and those of the 
second and third generations could quite properly 
be so designated. 

“But how can that be? For if being captured 
makes a man a slave, the men who themselves were 
captured deserve that appellation more than their 
descendants do; and if it is having been born of 
slaves that makes men so, it is clear that by virtue 
of being sprung from those who were taken captive 
and were consequently free-born, their descendants 
would not be slaves. For instance, we see that those 
famous Messenians after the lapse of so many years 
recovered not only their freedom but their territory 
as well. For when the Spartans were defeated at 
Leuctra * by the Thebans, the latter marched into 
the Peloponnese supported by their allies, and not 
only compelled the Spartans to give back the 
Messenian territory, but settled in Messene again all 
the original Messenians’ descendants, the Helots as 
they were called, who had previously been in servi- 
tude to the Spartans. And not a man says that the 
Thebans therein acted unjustly, but all agree that 
eS nobly and justly. Consequently, if this 
method of gaining possession, from which all the 
others take their beginning, is not just, it is likely 
that no other one is either, and that the term ‘slave’ 
does not in reality correspond to the truth. 


2 In 371 2.0, 
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"AMa ph ody otrws H Aeydpevos €€ dpyiis 6 
Soidos, drep Tov dpytpidv tis tod owparos 
xaréBarev 7} Os av éx SovAwv Aeyomevwy 7 yeyores, 
aep ot moAAolt vowilovor, mond dé paMov 
Somep avedevfepos Kat Sovronpenijs. Tay pev 
yap Aeyouevwr dsovdAwy moAous dpodoynaopey 
Oymov elvat eAcvbeplovs, Tay dé ye erevdépwv 
modrods mdvv Sovdompemets. ore Sé ws mepl* 
rods yevvalous Kal rods edyeveis. rovrous ydp 
ot é& dpyfs a@vduacay tous «bd yeyoveras mpos 
Gperiy, oder modumpaypovobyres EK tive elowy 
borepov Sé ot ex ra&v mdéAai aAovoiwy Kal rap 
evidéwv tad twav edyevets exAjOnoav. rovrov 
Sé onpetov caddorarov: én yap r&v dAexrpudvey 
Kal TOV imnwv Kal TOv Kuvav Siewewe TO dvoma, 
dorep Kat ent t&v avOpumwv elye ro tradadv. 
6 yap immov® Beaodevos Ovpoedh Kat yadpov Kat 
apos Spduov eB éyovra, od mulduevos elite @& 
’"ApKkadias 6 marip avrod érvyev dv elite ex 
Mydias ere Merradds, dyno edyev rov tamov 
adrov* kpivwy. dpoiws dé ds dv eurretpos Kuvav, 
eav Kiva i8y tTayelay Kal mpd0upov Kal ouveriy 
Trept 70 ixvos, ovbev emulyrel mOTEpOV ek Kapév 
7o yévos  Adkawa % dAdaxydbev aobév, adAd 
donot yervaiay tiv Kiva: 7d aro 8€ Todro ém 
dAexrpudvos Kal Tav GAAwy Caw. odKxody dfAov 
or. Kal én avOpdmwv otrws exo. dv. wore ds 
av Fe mpos aperny Kadds yeyovws, ToOrov mpoorjKer 

1 of roddol Reiske: 6 éAev0epos. 

® gor. Sé cig wept Emperius: er. $é womep. 
3 trmov added by Reiske. 

‘ adréy Venetian edition: adrod. 
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“ But perhaps it was not in this way that the term 
‘slave ’ was originally applied—that is, to a person 
for whose body someone paid money, or, as the 
majority think, to one who was sprung from persons 
who were called slaves, but rather to the man who 
lacked a free man’s spirit and was of a servile nature. 
For of those who are called slaves we will, I presume, 
admit that many have the spirit of free men, and that 
among free men there are many who are altogether 
servile.) The case is the same with those known 
as‘ noble ’ and‘ well-born.’ Tor those who originally 
applied these names applied them to persons who 
were well-born in respect to virtue or excellence, not 
bothering to inquire who their parents were. Then 
afterwards the descendants of families of ancient 
wealth and high repute were called ‘ well-born’ by a 
certain class. Ofthis fact there is the clearest indica- 
tion: for in the case of cocks and horses and dogs the 
designation was retained, just as it had been applied 
to men in olden times. For instance, when one sees 
a spirited and mettlesome horse that is well built for 
racing, without stopping first to enquire whether its 
sire by any chance came from Arcadia or from Media 
or is Thessalian, he judges the horse on its own merits 
and says that it is ‘ well-bred.’ And it is the same 
with any connoisseur of dogs: whenever he sees a 
dog that is swift and keen and sagacious in following 
the scent, he does not go on to enquire whether it is 
of Carian or Spartan or some other breed, but says 
that it is a ‘noble’ dog. And it is exactly the same 
in regard to the cock and the other animals. There- 
fore it is clear that it would be the same in the case of 
man also. Andso when a man is well-born in respect 

1 §$ce Aristotle, Polstics, i. 6. 
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yevvatov Adyeobar, Kav pnbeis ericrnrat tods 
yovéas avTod punde Tods mpoydvous. 

"AMG pv ovy oldv re yevvatov pev elvat twa, 
ph edyevy Sé Todrov, 08d” edyeva dvTa put) eAev- 
Oepov elvary wore Kab Tov ayerv] m&ca! dvdyrn 
SodAov elvar. Kat yap 87) ei 7d THs édeuvbepias 
Kal ro THs Sovdctas eos iv emt re tmav Adye- 
afat Kat dAexrpudvey kal Kuvdv, obk dv dAdous 
pev yevvaiovs elvar eAgyojev, dAAous dé édev- 
Odpous, ode aAAous eev SovAous, dAdous Se dyevvels. 

“Opoiws 8%) Kat én’ avOpamwy odk dAAovs pep 
elxds éort yevvatous Kat edyevets Adyew, dAdous 
dé eAevOdpovs, dAAd rods adrovs, oddé dAAous ev 
ayervels Kat Tamewovs, ddAAous Sé SovdAovus. 

Kat otrw 8% daodaiver 6 Adyos ob rods didoad- 
dovs peraddpovras Ta dvdwara, aAAd rovs aoA- 
Aods TOV avorirwr dvOpdray bia THv areipiay. 


1 doa Reiske: wavra. 
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to virtue, it is right to call him ‘noble,’ even if no 
one knows his parents or his ancestors either. 

“ But,” you will object, “ it is impossible for anyone 
to be ‘noble’ without being ‘ well-born’ at the same 
time, or for one who is ‘ well-born’ not to be free; 
hence we are absolutely obliged to conclude that it 
is the man of ignoble birth who is a slave For 
surely, if it were the custom to use the terms freedom 
and slavery with reference to horses and cocks and 
dogs, we should not call some ‘noble’ and others 
‘free,’ nor say that some were ‘ slaves ’ while others 
were of ‘ ignoble ’ birth or breed. 

‘In the same way, then, when we are speaking of 
men, it is not reasonable to call some ‘ noble’ and 
‘well-born,’ and others ‘free’; but we should make no 
distinction between the two classes. Nor is it reason- 
able cither to say that some are of ignoble birth and 
mean, and that others are slaves. 

‘In this way, then, our argument shows that it is 
not the philosophers who misuse the terms but the 
common run of ignorant men, because they know 
nothing about the matter,” 


1 Cf. a statement attributed to Socrates in Diogenes 
Laertius 2.31: When a certain man said to him (4.e. Socrates) 
that Antisthenes was born of a Thracian mother, he replied, 
“Did you think that he would be so noble, if born of two 
Athonians?’’—Zd 8 gov... odrws dy yevvaloy ex Svoty 
"AOnvatow yevéobar; 
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PAIN AND DISTRESS OF SPIRIT 


This Discourse, given in the form of an address (SiaAegis), 
would seem also to belong to the period of Dio’s exile, because 
it was then that he needed the comfort which this discourse 
gives. Ho teaches the Stoic doctrine that since there are so 
many things in life to hurt us, we should fortify our spirits 

. 80 a8 to be insensible to them. 

Von Arnim (Leben und Werke, p. 267 ff.) draws attention 
to the fact that this Discourse, just like Discourses 14, 17, 24, 
27, 66, 68, 69, 71, 72, and 80, begins by mentioning a common 
fault of ordinary men in order to combat it. 
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To pev bd? “Hdovqs Kpareicbar rods aoAAods 
airiav lows eyes KnAovpevor yap Kat yonrevd-~ 
pevot mapa tavrn pevovors 7d S¢ Adan Sedov- 
Adoba mavredds droyov Kat davuaororv. dduvd- 
pevor yap Kat Bacarlduevor rH yaderwrary 
macdy Bacdvyy pévopev ev adr cat rov Adyov 
tov? edevbepotyra Huds Kat dradAdcoovra ris 
dAynddvos ob mpooreucla. Katrou re ev rarewd~ 
tepov avdpos Avroupéevov; ri dé otrws aloypdy 
Odapa; Kabievetrar Kal yap, oluar, Kal rod 
awparos TO mdBos Kat rotro avoré\Ae Kal 
oxvOpwrov Kat Svoedées dh0Fvar mapéyer. 1d 
dé pu) pdvov elxew 7H hopd ris Siavoias, dAAd 
Kal mpoopnyavdobal twa ewer, ofov pédaway 
co0jra Kat ovpmdokds yeip@v Kal rarrewds 
Kabedpas, as t1d tovTwy mdvrav dvayrdlecbar 
tpdTrov twa Thy Sidvorav pydémore adioracbar 
tis Adans, GAN det prnpovedew rob? Auretcba., 
dveyvwxdras 89% éceabal twa drraddayyy rovrov 
Kal pay mévras det davetoOac* rio, airiay rod 
8 mafous, odyt ao¢ddpa eindes; 7) yap mpoorKovros 
Gavaros 7 vdaos éxelvev Twds 7} Kal adrod: mpdg 8é 


* dv added by Dindorf. , 2 roi Capps: kal. 
® 8) Arnim ; ja. 
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Tuat the majority of us are mastered by Pleasure 
. can perhaps be explained: it is because we are under 
her spell and witchery that we stay in her company, 
whereas accepting servitude to Pain is altogether 
irrational and strange. For although suffering pain 
and agony from the severest of all. tortures, we 
nevertheless remain in it and do not accept the word 
of reason that frees and delivers us from our distress. 
And yet what more abject creature is there than a 
man who is held in thrall to Pain? What sight is 
there so shameful? Tor it seems to me that his 
condition actually affects his body also, and makes 
it shrunken and scowling and distorted in appear- 
ance. But this yielding to the mind’s disturbance, 
and not only that but also the devising of certain 
external signs of it, such as black raiment, wringing 
the hands, sitting in a dejected posture, so that by 
all these the mind is in a certain sense compelled 
never to get away from its pain and distress, but to 
be always conscious of being in pain, although one 
knows perfectly well that there will be some relief 
from this and that there will not be found always 
and ever some cause for the suffering—is this not 
utterly silly? For instance, either the death ofa rela- 
tive, or the illness of one of them, or of oneself, may 





4 davetofar Dindorf: datvecbas. 
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rourows ddoéia, ypnudtwv amoBoAn, rd wy) mepavatt 
Tt THY TpoKEelmevwy 7)” rapa TO Séov, doxoAla, Kiy- 
duvos, uupia dANa doa cvpBaiver Kara Tov Blov Kat 
oyedov avdyKn TovTwy dei TL Tapeivat’ Td 5é Te- 
Aevtatov, dy dpa ylyynrar® ypdvos ev & pndev 
aravrd SvoKodov, GAA ToL TO TpODSOKaY adrd Kal 
yuyvwaKkew Ws Suvardv dort cupPivar, Kabdipberar 
Tis yrauns radv otrws Stakepévwv.  oviovy 
Kal’ exacrov adrdv Set rrovetoban Ti mapapyvblay 
—dvivuTov yap TO mpayua kat Aumnpds éorw 6 
Bios—dAAa Gdws eeddvra rijs iuyfis +O mdOos 
Kal roiro Kpivavra BeBalws, drt ‘px Aumyréov 
orl mept pndevds 7 voty eyovrt, 7d Aoumdv 
éhevbepidlew, Kal mdvrwy ddea trav Svoyepdav 
€orat. ovdey ydp éeorw atrd Sewdv, dda trod 
tis d0&ns Kal ris dobevelas THs tuerdpas ylyve- 
Tat Tovobrov. of yotv zoAdoi, éav* yévynrat re 
T&v vopilopevw arémwv, det rovrov pvnuovetovor, 
voxepods ovans rijs uviiuns, Suotov 8 Te mdoyovres 
Tots matdiows. Kal yap éxeiva tod mupds dibacba 
mpobupetrar, kairor ofddpa dAyoivra, Kav adfs, 
diberat maw. 

“Qorep odv rols eis médcuov evotow oddep 
€or ddehos, dv yupvot mpoedOdvres erreura 
éxaorov tov depoévww Peddv éxxrAivew edAwow- 
od yap eu puddrrecbon mdvra, Sef 5¢ Ocbpaxos 
orepeoU Kai ris GAAys mavomdias, dare, Kav 


1 aepaval Emperius: aapetva. 

* 7 Venetian edition : 7 UB, omitted by M, 
> ylyvnras Selden: ylyydoxyrat 

4 dav, Jacobs: Kay. 
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occur and besides these, loss of reputation, a financial 
reverse, complete or partial failure in some under- 
taking, pressure of affairs, danger, and all the 
countless other misfortunes which occur in life (and 
one of these is practically sure always to be present) ; 
and finally, if after all a time does come when no 
trouble confronts one, yet all the same, the constant 
expectation of such things and the knowledge that 
they may occur will lay hold upon the mind of those 
who are of that temperament. Therefore one should 
not seck a special consolation for each of these 
troubles—for the task would be endless, and life is full 
of painful things—but one should tear that morbid 
state out of his soul completely, get a firm hold 
on the truth that the intelligent man ought not to 
feel pain about anything whatever, and be a free 
man henceforth. Then there will be release from 
dread of all that causes distress. Jor in fact there is 
nothing that in itsclf should cause fear; it is only 
false opinion and weakness on our part that make it 
so. The great majority, for instance, whenever 
any one of the things happen which are commonly 
regarded as untoward, keep continually recalling 
that thing, distressing though the recollection is, 
their state of mind being something like that of 
children, who are bent on touching the fire, for 
example, although they suffer great pain in doing 
so: yet if you give them permission they will do it 
again. 

So, just as when men go forth to war it is no use 
for them to march out without their armour and then 
merely hope to dodge each flying missile, for it is 
impossible to guard against them all; but the soldier 
needs a stout breastplate and his full panoply too, 
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cuméoy Tt, ph Survetoar tov adrov tpdz7ov Kal 
tots eis Tov Biov mpoeABotaw ovx oldv re éxkdAiveww 
ovde puddrrecbat wore b7d _ Endevos mraieabon 
Tov ek THs TUXNS, pupioy ef’ exacrov Pepopevoy, 
aNd Siavoias & loxupas cor 77 Xpela, pddora, pev 
Or penTOD Kat mpos pndev eixovons, et S¢ Hh faa 
ye * pais pnde d bro TOU TUYOVTOS TUTpwoKoMErns™ 
ézel moAAdkts dvdyren Kevreiobat eal pupa, Tpau- 
para. Aa Pavey. Kat yap ob TOUS m0das eXovres 
dmrahods Kal mravreAds drpinrous, errevra, yupvors 
adrots: BadiLovres, ovdérrore rouawryy evp govow 
odov core Hn virreoBat pnde ddyetv, HN kal 
TO TUXOV avtaéy darrerat tots dé jonidow ove 
% ave Tpaxeta yarn. 

‘Tooovreav obv SvoKddwy 6: ovrwy and trav? rod 
odparos apfapevos, ti Set mpoodoxay, H 7s 
eveorty, éxdorov ToUTwY aicbavdpevov Kab padiws 
evdtoovTa [17 xaxodarpoveoraroy dardvrey elvat, 
det § TMpooeuxop.evov tots Geois orws pn toro 

pnde todro oup BA; KaGdarep el Tis ev ouBpy 
Tropevdpievos oKeTag pe fev Exo pundev, edyouro 
d€ povoy exacrov tO&v oradaypdv Siaduyely 
(10rd yotv trav orahaypév ouvexéorepd eo Ta 
dvoyeph ra * Tropa, Tijs Toxyns), 7 vy Aia et Tus 
mAdwy dvtt tot rots olaks Tpooéyew Kal 0 
mpoomtmrov Séxeo8au Kadds evyouro pndev Tov 
Kupdrav Kara thy vaivy yevéoba. dépe ydp, 


? wh, uh ye Reiske : pi ye, pw}. 
® ray added by Capps. . 
det added by Jacobs. 
“ ra added by Arnim, 
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so that, even ifa missile does strike him, it may not 
penetrate—in the same way those also who have 
marched out into life cannot possibly dodge or so 
guard themselves as not to be struck by any of 
Fortune’s shafts, thousands of which are flying against 
each man; but what they need is a stout heart, 
preferably invulnerable and yielding before no blow; 
or if that may not be, at least one that is not easily 
wounded or by any ordinary blow; for otherwise 
it must often be stabbed and receive a thousand 
wounds. Why, those who have feet which are tender 
and not calloused at all by use, and then attempt 
to walk with them bare, will never find a road so 
smooth that their feet will not be gashed or in pain, 
but any little thing hurts them; whereas for feet 
hardened by practice not even the roughest road 
causes trouble. 

Therefore, since there are so many distressing 
things, beginning with those due of the body, what 
should anyone expect, or how is it possible, for anyone 
who pays attention to each of them and easily gives 
way, to avoid being the most unhappy man alive, 
ever praying the gods that this or that may not 
happen? It is just as if a man should go out in a 
rain without any covering, and should trust merely 
to prayers for avoiding each single drop? (and yet 
much thicker than the raindrops are the afflictions 
which Fortune sends) ; or exactly as if a man sailing 
a boat, instead of giving his attention to the steering- 
oars and meeting skilfully each oncoming wave, 
should pray that none might strike the ship? Just 


1 For this figure cf. Demosthenes 9. 33. 
* Cf. Demosthenes 9. 69. 
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& pdrate, Kav mdvra cow TaAAa éyn Kara Tpdmov, 
GAAd tod ye els THY émotcav juépay BidceoPas 
viva éxets miotw Kav pn peragd mavrwv alpdws 
adapebfvas tdv Soxovvrwy ayabav;  odKoby 
oe mept rovrov mpwrou mpoorKe Avmetobar Kal 
dediévat, riv adndAdryta Tod mpdyyaros. dy 
8é exeivo evonbFs dre pundels GAws ort rob 
Biov Kudptos,1 dAda mdvres of pakdpioe Kat Nav 
evdaipmoves Sdavres elvar relvijxac. Kat ool 
mdpeotw on Tobro TO mépas, Kav emt tAelorov 
Z\Ons rod Biov, woddy Affpov Hyon Kat peyddyv 
evjQevay TO vopitew dws Tt Sewvov elvas Tay 
yryvowevay 7 peya 7 Bavyaorer, dixa ye €vos 
Tob xwpis Avans Kat pdBov Kal Ta&v TowovTwr 
mabey pilav yody yuépav diayayely. 

Tov “Idoova dact yptodpevov? Suvdper ivi, 
haBovra mapa ris Mndeias, erevra, oluat, prjre 
mapa Tod Spdxovros pndev trabety pre bro Tay 
Tavpwv Tov TO Tip dvarvedyTwy. TavTynv odv det 
Krynoacba THy Svvayw trapa THs Mndelas, rouréare 
Ths ¢povicews, AaBdvra, Kat Td Aourov amdvrwv 


“ >? 4 / / ~ cow A 
‘Katag¢povety. ef O€ pw, TavTa Tip Huty Kab 


é Mex / 
mavra aumvot SpdKovres. 


1 xvpios Wilamowitz : xpdvos. 
2 xpiodpevov Reiske: ypnoduevov. 





1 The king of the Colchians promised to give Jason the golden 
fleece if he would yoke to a plough two fire-breainine bulls 
and sow the dragon teeth which had not been uscd by Cudinus. 
From the king’s d'-: ‘+r~. “ic t>-. by promising to marry her 
and take her bac. +1 t-4. + a"! him, Jason got the magic 
salve which enabled him to resist fire and stecl and put to sleep 
the dragon which guarded the golden fleece, This magio 
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think, you misguided man—even if everything else 
turns out as your heart wishes, yet what assurance 
have you of living even till the morrow, and not being 
suddenly, in the midst of everything, tom away 
from your fancied blessings? Consequently, this is 
the first thing about which you should be in painful 
anxiety and fear—the uncertainty of everything. 
Yet if you have the wisdom to reflect that absolutely 
no man is master of his life, but that all those who 
have been thought blessed and exceedingly for- 
tunate are dead, and that this goal awaits you at 
any moment, even if you live to the ripest old 
age, you will consider it great nonsense and utter 
simplicity to imagine that anything at all which 
happens is terrible or great or marvellous, except 
this one achievement of living at least one day free 
from painful fretting, fear, and similar emotions. 
The story goes that the famous Jason anointed 
himself with a certain potent salve! which he got from 
Medea, and it was after that, I fancy, that no harm 
came to him from either the dragon or the bulls 
which belched out fire. This, therefore, is the potent 
thing of which we should acquire possession, getting 
it from Medea, that is, from Meditation or Intelli- 
gence,* and then with our intelligence look with 
scorn thenceforth upon all things. Otherwise every- 
thing will be fire for us and everything sleepless 
dragons. 
salve, or drug, was extracted from a plant with a saffron- 


coloured flower, said to have sprung from Prometheus’ blood. 
Cf. oo I. 9, 23 and Frazer’s note in vol. I., p. 111 
L.C.L.). 


( ) 

* In Stobaeus 3. 29.92 we read: ‘“ Diogenes used to say that 
Medea was wise, but not a sorceress’’—é Aroyévys édeye Tip 
Mijdecay copay Gan’ od dappaxisda yeréoda. ; 
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Kaito. trav dAvmovpévwv Exactos at7T@ 7d 
oupBeByxos dnow elvas Setvdrarov Kal pddAora 
aétov Adans: Kat yap ta&v depdvTwy Exaoros, 
6 déper, toir’ elvat Soxet Bapvrarov. éor. 8é 
dabevots robro kal davdov owparos: To yap adrd 
Erepos AaBwy av ioyupdrepos padiws otc? 

1 Sonny considered the final paragraph a fragment drawn 
from an essay by another author. Arnim believed that it is 


either (ospecially tho last sentence) very corrupt or composed 
by another than Dio. 
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And yet every man who suffers pain and distress 
of spirit says that what has happened to himself 
is a most terrible thing and most worth grieving 
over, just as every person who carries a_ load 
imagines that what he is carrying is very heavy. 
But this really indicates a weak and sickly body, for 
another and stronger man will take and carry the 
same load easily.? 

1 Dio means that tho man of strong spirit will endure the 
troublos of life oasily, just as the man of strong body will carry 
a, load easily. 
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After saying by way of preface that men often know what 
is right, but still fail to do it and need to be admonished again 
and pcein THe neosoorlg to point out the evils that come in the 
train . -*, and the blessings that follow from 
contentment. In these strictures on covetousness he makes 
considerable use of that passage in Euripides’ Phoenician 
Women where the poet speaks of the evils of ambition, thus 
apparently showing that he considered the two vices to be 
fundamentally one and the same, 
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THE SEVENTEENTH DISCOURSE: 
ON COVETOUSNESS 


Tue majority of men think that they should speak 
only on those subjects concerning which the common 
man has not the true opinion, in order that they may 
hear and get guidance on the matters whereof they 
are ignorant; but regarding what is well known and 
patent to all alike they think it superfluous to 
instruct. Yet for my own part, if I saw that we were 
holding to what we believe to be right and were 
doing nothing out of harmony with the view we 
already have; I should not myself hold it neces- 
sary to insist on matters that are perfectly clear. 
However, since I observe that it is not our ignorance 
of the difference between good and evil that hurts 
us, so much as it is our failure to heed the dictates 
of reason on these matters and to be true to our 
personal opinions, I consider it most salutary to 
remind men of this without ceasing, and to appeal to 
their reason to give heed and in their acts to observe 
what is right and proper. 

For instance, just as we see physicians and pilots 
repeating their orders time and again to those 
under their command, although they were heard 
the first time—but still they do so when they see 
them neglectful and unattentive—so too in life it is 

1 For the interpretation here given to the phrase ris 
Srapxovons vrohiews cf. Demosthenes, De Corona 228. 
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1 eddoc Venetian edition: Swot. 

2 re Reiske: ye, 

8 gre Reiske: ort. 

4 kairo. 7H dvr. Capps, xairor 7@ wayri Emperius, xalros 
oxeddv te Armim: xal r@ dyrt. 
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useful to speak about the same things repeatedly, 
when the majority know what is their duty, but 
nevertheless fail to do it. For it is not the main 
thing that the sick should know what is beneficial 
to them, but, I suppose, that they should use the 
treatment; since it is this that will bring them 
health; nor that men in general should learn what 
things are helpful and what are injurious to their 
lives, but that they should make no mistake by their 
choice between these. For just as one may see 
persons who are suffering from ophthalmia and know 
that it hurts to put their hands to their eyes, but 
still are unwilling to refrain from so doing, so like- 
wise in regard to matters in gencral, the majority, 
even though they know perfectly well that it is not 
advantageous to do a certain thing, none the less 
fall to doing it. Who, for instance, does not know 
that intemperance is a great evil to its victims? 
But for all that you can find thousands that are 
intemperate. Yes, and idleness everybody must 
certainly know is not only unable to provide the 
necessaries of life, but, in addition, is destructive 
of what one already has; and yet in very truth 
you can find more idlers than men willing to 
work. Consequently, in my opinion it devolves 
upon the more thoughtful on all occasions and 
continually to speak of these matters, in the hope 
that it may prove possible to make men change 
their ways and to force them to the better course. 
For just as in the Mysteries the initiating priest 
more than once explains beforehand to those who 
are being initiated each single thing that they must 
do, in like manner it is profitable that the words 
concerning things beneficial be repeated often, or 
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2 pev added by Paugk. 
2 rdv avrod Capps, avrdy Emperius: adrdy or abrov. 





1 Dio here echoes the first line of Menander, Frag. aH 


Kock: ‘‘In the front ranks of man’s we-* f= vraeriny on 
For they who are fain to annex their rel eine 6 te 
frequently are defeated and fail, and to is tote. urs’ 
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rather, all the time, just like some sacred admonition. 
We know, for instance, that inflamed parts of the 
body do not yield at once to the first fomentation, 
but that if the treatment is continued, the swelling 
is softened and relief is given. So in a like manner 
we must be well content if we are able to assuage the 
inflammation in the souls of the many by the unceas- 
ing use of the word of reason. 

So I maintain in regard to covetousness too, that 
all men do know it is neither expedient nor honour- 
able, but the cause of the greatest evils; and that 
in spite of all this, not one man refrains from it or 
is willing to have equality of possessions with his 
neighbour. And yet you will find that, although 
idleness, intemperance and, to express it in general 
terms, all the other viccs without exception are 
injurious to the very men who practice them; and 
although those who are addicted to any of them do 
deservedly, in my opinion, meet with admonishment 
and condemnation, still you certainly will find that 
they are not hated or regarded as the common enemies 
ofallmankind. But greed is not only the greatest evil 
toa man himself, but it injures his neighbours as well.+ 
And so no one pities, forsooth, the covetous man or 
cares to instruct him, but all shun him and regard 
him as their enemy. If, then, each of those here 
present wishes to know the enormity of this wicked- 
ness, let him consider how he himself feels toward ° 
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those who attempt to overreach him; for in this way 
he can get an idea as to how other men must feel 
toward him if he is that sort of man. And further, 
Euripides too, a poet second to none other in reputa- 
tion, brings Iocasta on the stage addressing Etcocles 
and urging him to refrain from trying to overreach 
his brother, in some such words as these: 


At greed, the worst of deities, my son, 
Why graspest thou? Do not; she is Queen of 
wrong. 

Houses many and happy cities enters she, 
Nor leaves till ruined are her votaries, 

Thou art mad for her !-—’tis best to venerate 
iquality, which knitteth friends to friends, 
Cities to citics, allies to allies. 

Nature gave men the law of equal rights, 
And the less, ever marshalled against 

The greater, ushers in the dawn of hate 


I have quoted the iambics in full; for when a thought 
has been admirably expressed, it marks the man of 
good sense to use it in that form.? 

In this passage, then, are enumerated all the 
consequences of greed: that it is of advantage 
neither to the individual nor to the state; but that, 
on the contrary, it overthrows and destroys the 
prosperity of families and of states as well; and, in 
the second place, that the law of men requires us to 
honour equality, and that this establishes a common 
bond of friendship and peace for all toward one 

1 Euripides, Phoenician Women 531-540 as modified by 
and adapted from Wayin L.C.L. Cé£. Plato, Republic 349 b ff. 

2 And yet Dio alters the poet’s text in four places, in order 
to make the quotation support his argument better. Cf. 
critical notes on the text. 
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another, whereas quarrels, internal strife, and foreign 
wars are due to nothing else than the desire for more, 
with the result that each side is deprived even of a 
sufficiency. For what is more necessary than life, 
or what do all men hold as of more importance than 
this? But nevertheless men will destroy even that 
for money, and some too have caused even their own 
fatherlands to be laid waste. The same poct then 
goes on to say that there is no greed among the 
divine beings, wherefore they remain indestructible 
and ageless, each single one keeping its own 
proper position night and day and through all the 
seasons. I'or, the poet adds, if they were not so 
ordered, none of them would be able to survive. 
When, therefore, greed would bring destruction even 
to the divine beings, what disastrous effect must we 
believe this malady causes to human kind? And he 
aptly mentions measures and weights as having been 
invented to secure justice and to prevent any man 
from over-reaching another. 

And Hesiod says that the half is even more than 
the whole, having in mind, I presume, the in- 
juries and losses resulting from greed. For what 
king or potentate or people has ever attempted to 
transgress the principle of justice and grasp at the 
greater share but he has lost all his former felicity 

1 Dio gives a very free interpretation of the words of Iocasta, 


ibid. 541-546, where her argument is that Equality is the 
principle which governs the universe, in which 
The sightless face of Night, and the Sun’s beam 
Equally pace along their yearly round, 
Nor either envieth that it must give place. 
Sun, then, and Night are servants unto men. 


Way in L.C.L. 
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and has suffered great and overpowering disasters, 
bequeathing to all men thereafter unmistakable 
examples of folly and wickedness? Or of those who 
were willing to receive the lesser share and to endure 
cheerfully the seeming defeat, what man has not 
gained more than the others many times over, things 
that acerued to him automatically and without effort 
on his part, and has gained for the longest time fair 
prosperity and in the greatest security has enjoyed 
Vortune’s blessings? 

Illustrations are at hand: Did not the sons of 
Toeasta,! when they became at variance in their 
desire for more, the one wishing to be sole 
ruler, and the other seeking by fair means or foul 
to secure his portion of the kingdom-—did they 
not, though brothers, slay cach the other and bring 
the greatest evils, both of them, upon those who 
espoused their causes, since the invaders of the land 
straightway perished, while those who fought to defend 
it were worsted soon after because they would not 
allow the corpses to be buried? And again, on 
account of the greed of one man who carried 
off Helen and the possessions of Menelaus, the 
inhabitants of Asia’s greatest city perished along with 
their children and wives, and for harbouring one 
woman and a little property they paid so huge a 
penalty. Then take the case of Xerxes, the master 
of the other continent. When he cast covetous eyes 
upon Greece too, and collected and brought against 
her so mighty a fleet and so many myriads, he shame- 
fully lost all his armament and with difficulty saved 
his own person by taking to flight himself; and after- 


1 Eteocles and Polyneices. 
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1 See Herodotus 3, 120-125. 2 Thid., 1. 66. 
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wards he was forced to endure the ravishing of his 
country and of his cities on the seacoast. As a 
further illustration take Polycrates: They say that 
so long as he was ruler of Samos alone he enjoyed 
the greatest felicity of any man in the whole world; 
but that when he wished to meddle somewhat in the 
affairs of the people of the opposite mainland and 
sailed across for the purpose of getting money from 
Oroetes, he met with no easy death, but was impaled 
by that barbarian prince and thus perished.t 

These instances, in order that they be warning ex- 
amples to you, I have taken not only from exceedingly 
ancient, but also from subsequent times, and as related 
both in poetry and in narrative prose. Then it is 
worth your while to call to mind the attitude of the 
god likewise, that he also by his very nature punishes 
the covetous. When, for instance, the Spartans 
consulted his oracle to ask ifhe gave Arcadia to them, 
he not only refused them, but rebuked their insatiable 
greed in the following words: 


Arcadia thou askest of me? "Tis much! Nay, 
give it I'll not, 


but also imposed a penalty upon them and foretold 
the future, yet in such a way that they did not under- 
stand, but marched against Tegea to meet with 
disasters known of all men. And yet, while plainly 
denying Arcadia to them, he would not give them 
Tegea either. For this was the strongest and 
most important place in Arcadia.* But, speaking 
generally, the majority of mankind are so covetous 
that they have not even ears to hear, nor do they 
so much as understand words of warning when 
spoken. 
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At another time, when the Athenians asked about 
the island of Sicily, the oracle answered that they 
should annex to their city ‘Sicily,’ this being the 
name of a hill near the city.t But they paid no 
attention to what was near at hand and before their 
eyes; so bereft of sense were they on account of 
their lust for more, that they imagined the god was 
telling them to enclose within one wall Athens and 
an island some ten thousand stades distant. As a 
result they sailed thither, and not only failed to get 
Sicily, but lost Attica as well, and saw their city 
itself in the hands of her enemies. 

And if you should wish to enumerate all such 
examples as these, it is clear that not even in a 
year’s time would you run out of them. Then con- 
sider, I beg of you, that most men regard physical 
strength as one of the blessings of life; yet 1 believe 
that in the case of those who have the greatest 
physical strength and greatly excel in bodily vigour, 
it is of advantage to sacrifice a part of this; for in 
my opinion what exceeds the right proportion is very 
troublesome. In the same manner wealth which 
may be put to use does not, if it be moderate, injure 
its possessor, but makes his life easier and certainly 
frees it from want; but if it becomes excessive, it 
causes far more worries and troubles than that which 
passes for pleasure; and many have rued the day 
when they acquired enormous wealth, while some for 
this very reason have come to lack even the barest 
necessities. 

So far so good! But let us take our own selves: 
If each element that makes up our being should wish 
to have the advantage, would it be possible for us to 


1 That is, of Athens; see Pausanias 8. 11. 12. 
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keep alive for the shortest time? I mean, for 
example, if the blood should increase a little beyond 
the proper proportion, or even if something or other 
in us should increase the pressure of the warm breath 
beyond its due and proper proportion, do you not 
know that serious and dangerous illnesses inevitably 
come on? Andinthe harmonies of these instruments 
of our bodies, if any one of the strings should get 
more than its share of tension, in Heaven’s name 
must not the harmony as a whole be destroyed? 

As for me, I wonder greatly how we should have 
acted if we had not received the shortest span of 
life from the gods! Towever, just as if we were 
making our plans for an endless life, we strive 
earnestly each to have more than his neighbour. 
Just as any man, then, who knowing that he has a 
voyage of only two or three days’ duration at the 
most before him, should nevertheless put enough 
provisions on board to last a year, will be regarded 
as a fool; in the same way, any man who, being 
fully aware that he could not live more than 
the allotted span of seventy years, should provide 
himself with substance to last him a thousand years 
would he not be equally and in the same way insane? 
Indeed there are some who lay in stores so great 
that, if they were out at sea, their ship would founder 
at once. And I swear it does happen to countless 
numbers. 

So much for that. Well then, if a man has invited 
ten or fifteen guests to a banquet and although 
needing to satisfy only so many, should then go on 
and make ready food enough for five hundred or a 
thousand, will he not be thought to be quite out of his 


1 Cf. Plato, Republic 1, 349d ff. 
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mind? In like manner we also, although we know 
that the needs of the body are easy enough to count— 
for clothing, I suppose, and shelter and nourishment 
we do need—nevertheless strain ourselves to the 
utmost as if we were gathering supplies for an army 
and, I swear, there is good reason for our doing so; 
for the preat majority are feeding in their hearts a 
whole army of desires. As for clothing, nobody 
wants to have it too large for his body, knowing that 
it would be inconvenient to wear; but property 
altogether too large for their needs all men crave, 
not understanding that this is more objectionable 
than the other, 

I think, too, that Croesus the Lydian, when 
he wanted to expose the insatiable greed of men, 
did this admirably, He conducted a group of men 
into his treasure-house and permitted them to take 
away just as much gold as each man could carry on 
his person. Jor we see that most of them not only 
filled the bosoms of their clothing, but carried away 
some of the dust upon their heads and in their mouths 
and that they could scarcely walk, cutting a ridiculous 
figure, all twisted out of shape as they weret In life 
also, methinks, certain men walk along in an unseemly 
posture and cut a ridiculous figure on account of their 


greed. 
1 See Herodotus, 6. 125 and compare Discourse 78. 32. 
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ON TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Dio Chrysostom, Dionysius of Malicarnassus, and Quintilian, 
gave select lists of authors for students to read. Tho fact that 
there aro no great divergences in these lists gives the impression 
that there was general agreement in the ancient schools as to 
which wero tho best authors for students, Dio’s list we expect 
to differ in some respocts from Quintilian’s because Quintilian, 
whose primary interest was in tho Latin language, gives a solect 
list of Latin writers as well; and in the second place, Dio was 
giving advice to a wealthy and influential man of mature years 
who wished to take somo part in public life, but lacked the 
leisure or the inclination to work hard in order to fit himself for 
this, whereas Quintilian was writing for the benefit of youths 
whose chiof interest was in the eloquence of the bar. 

After complimenting this prosperous man and eulogizing 
oratory Dio proceeds to give his list, naming poets, historians, 
orators in this order; and then, without regard to the type of 
their literary works, he refers in general terms to the followers 
of Socrates. Through mentioning them last he gains a good 
opportunity to speak at length and in the highest terms of 
Xenophon, whom he go greatly admired, in this respect differ- 
ing somewhat from the majority of modern critics. 

In poetry it is the writers of Comedy and Tragedy that are 
really useful for the purpose ho has in view, although the epic 
poet Homer is, of course, supreme. Other types of poctry his 
wealthy friend will not have time to read. Among the his- 
torians he gives the first place to Thucydides, and among the 
orators to Demosthenes, although he believes that Hypercides 
and Aeschines will be of more practical benefit because not so 
difficult to imitate. It is at first sight strange that he does not 
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mention Isocrates at all, but probably he thought his long 
involved sentences not a suitable model for his correspondent, 
Of philosophers Dio names none at all if we except the indirect 
reference to Socrates, although we know from his writings that 
he must have been familiar with Plato; and the only reference 
to philosophy is where he says, -7 7 rerét*y ow") wpproval, that 
Euripides had some knowledge 01.06 wilh. on the other 
hand ends his list of Greek writers by naming as philosophers 
Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and Theophrastus, 

Then comes the question as to whether this man in training 
himself to he an orator should write or dictate to a secretary, 
Dio thinks it better for him to dictate and advises him especially 
not to write school exercises, in all this taking a position 
opposite to that of Quintilian, 

As to when Dio wrote this letter and to whom, great diversity 
of opinion provails, since wo have nothing to guide us except 
tho contents of the letter itself and our imperfect knowledge of 
Dio's life and the progressive chango in his views. Uowever, 
since Dio represents himself as considerably younger than the 
man he addresses, who was at the height of his powers, it doos 
seom reasonable to refer this letter to the period before Dio’s 
banishment. Even then ho was probably at least forby years 
old, <A further consideration is the fact that Dio docs not 
recommend the reading of any philosophical works to this 
would-be orator, as he certainly would have done after he 
became a convert to philosophy, 

Von Arnim, who takes orparnyots in § 16, where Dio is 
speaking of the advantages to be derived from a study of 
Acnophon’s speeches, to mean ‘provincial Governors,’ 
BaatAKots to mean * imperial officials,’ and Aq@os ‘ the 
commons or citizen body ° of a Greek state, notes that orpa- 
ridrat (soldiers) are not expressly mentioned, and infers from 
this that Dio’s correspondent has nothing to do with soldiers, 
but docs have to deal with Roman provincial governors and 
imperial officials, and therefore is not a Roman himself, but 
a local Greek official occupying a high position in some large 
Greek city of Asia Minor. Von Arnim further supports this 


viewby ©. eaetetei Dio, Xenophon's speeches 
teach “rob tia ots tao in authority over you ” 
—good .i.ie fe ote to Romans, and how a 


statesman can encourage ‘the ‘despondent—knowledge not 
needed by a Roman governor, Hoe concludes his argument 
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by saying that a Roman studied rhetoric solely for formal 
intellectual training. It might be objected, however, that 
Cicero and Cacsar did not study it for this purpose alone. 

As to why this man of high position wished such elementary 
instruction, and he a Greek, Dio suggests that for some especial 
reasons he had failed to get rhetorical training in his youth, 
or that he lived far removed from the centres of Greek culture. 
Finally, von Arnim faintly hints that Dio’s correspondent may 
have been Vespasian before he became emperor. Wilhelm 
Christ suggests that the man was Nerva before his elevation 
to the position of emperor, while Hammer and Lemarchand 
support the view that Dio’s letter was not addressed to any 
actual person. 
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Aurnovan I had often praised your character 
as that of a good man who is worthy to be first among 
the best, yet I never admired it before as I do now. 
For that a man in the very prime of life and second 
to no one in influence, who possesses great wealth 
and has every opportunity to live in luxury by day 
and night, should in spite of all this reach out for 
education also and be cager to acquire training 
in eloquent speaking, and should display no hesitation 
even if it should cost toil, scems to me to give proof 
of an extraordinarily noble soul and one not only 
ambitious, but in very truth devoted to wisdom. 
And for that matter the best of the ancients said that 
they went on learning not only in the prime of life 
but also as they grew oldt And you, as it seems to 
me, are altogether wise in believing that a statesman 
needs experience and training in public speaking 
and in eloquence. For it is true that this will 
prove of very great help toward making him beloved 
and influential and esteemed instead of being looked 
down upon. For when men are afraid, what does 
more to inspire them than the spoken word? And 
when they wax insolent and uplifted in spirit, 
what more effectively brings them down and chastens 

1 Solon said: “T keep learning many things as I grow old’”’-—~ 
ynpdaxw 8 alel moAAd di8ackdpuevos. See Plutarch, Life of Solon 


3lb, and compare Cicero, De Senectute 8, 26. 
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1 4 ob Herwerden: od. 

® eddpaivovrat Reiske: eddpatvovra UB, eddpatvovras M. 

8 yoor Wilamowitz : ody. 


4 dvadlexovras Casaubon: dvadiSdeKovras, 
5 fxavds Goerlitz: xaxds UB, caxds M. 








1 But Homer does apply the term Oeoeidis (godlike in 
appearance) to Alexander or Paris (Iliad 3.16), to Telomachus 
(Odyssey 14.173) and the torm Ocoelxedos (godlike) to Achilles 
(Iliad 1,181). T’ Soar’ 9, 20.6, 6) applies this lattor 
term to Hector «ri in.r nach’. Plutarch (2, 988d) says: 
“The poets call the beautiful ‘ godlike in form” *—oé zroural 
rovs Kadovds Deoadets dvopdfovaw. 
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them? What has greater influence in keeping them 
from indulging their desires? Whose admonitions 
do they endure more meekly than the man’s whose 
speech delights them? ‘Time and again, at any rate, 
there may be seen in our cities one group of men 


ave d=: heeding out largess, adorning their city 
wohoqdbeatsat’ a+, but the orators who support these 


measures getting the applause, as though they and 
not the others had brought these things about. For 
this same reason the poets of the earliest times, who 
received their gift of poetry from the gods, never 
spoke of either the strong or the beautiful as being 
‘looked upon as gods,’ + but reserved this praise for 
the orators. So it is because you not only have 
observed all this, but are also endeavouring to put 
it into practice that I commend and admire you. 
And I acknowledge on my own behalf a gratitude 
beyond the ordinary because you have believed that 
I could be useful to you in carrying out this purpose 
and this endeavour. Tor up to the present, as one 
of the writers of old said that he was ‘ a good enough 
prophet for his own self,’? so I too considered that 
I should do well enough for myself in oratory, though 
barely even that. But you elate me and persuade 
me to take courage, in the hope that I can be of use 
to one who not only has attained so high a degree 
of culture, but is also as gifted as yourself. And 
perhaps I could, just as a boy or some aged 
herdsman might, be useful to a strong and vigorous 


2 A reference to Plato, Phaedrus 242 ce: ‘‘ Now I am in 
truth a scer, although not a good one, but, just as is the case 
with those who write a poor hand, merely sufficient for myself 
alone’’—eipi 51) ody pdyris ev, od mavu 8 omovbdalos, GAA’, domep 
of ra ypdypara dadrot, door per euavT® pdvov éxaves, 
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wayfarer in pointing out a shorter road or a beaten 
track of which he did not happen to know. 

But to cut my preface short, I must at once 
endeavour to carry out your instructions. 

For a mere lad, now, or a young man who wishes 
to withdraw from political life and devote himself to 
training and to the acquisition of forensic ability, 
there is need of a different regimen in both tasks 
and activities. But you are not unacquainted with 
the task, nor are you able to forsake the political 
career, nor ig it the eloquence and effectiveness 
of a pleader in the courts of law of which you 
stand in need, but rather that which is alike 
fitting and sufficient for a statesman. So first of all, 
you should know that you have no need of toil or 
exacting labour; for although, when a man_has 
already undergone a great deal of training, these 
contribute very greatly to his progress, yet if he has 
had only a little, they will lessen his confidence 
and make him diffident about getting into action; 
just as with athletes who are unaccustomed to the 
training of the body, such training weakens them 
if they become fatigued by exercises which are too 
severe. But just as bodies unaccustomed to toil 
need anointing and moderate exercise rather than 
the training of the gymnasium, so you in preparing 
yourself for public speaking have need. of diligence 
which has a tempering of pleasure rather than 
laborious training. 


1 qodAd mpd Tod mpdyparos— many words before action ” is 
apparently a proverbial expression. 





® dmedn!.s Perens: ¢oysédea B, emperela UM. 
10 Song ur usa State 
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Tév pev $1) motnray cupBovretoay av cos 
Mevdvpw re Tay Kwpikdy py tapépyws évrvy- 
xXdvew Kat Edpumidn Tey Tpayucdy, Kal Tourous 
Hy obrws, adrdv dvayryydoxovra, GMa dv i 
érépwy emorapevwy pddtora pev Kal Hdéws, ef 
S ody, ddvmws droxpivacbat: mAciwy yap 7 
alafnots araddayevre Tis wept 7d dvayeyviorety % 
doyoAias. Kal pndels Trav copwrépwr alridonral 
pe cos mpoxpiwarra THs dpyalas Kwpwdias rip 
MerdvSpov 7) rdv apyatwr rpaywdav Kdperidyy: 
otdé yap ot larpol rags modvredcordras rpudas 
ouvrdrrovot tots Gepamelas Seopdvors, GdAd tas 
wperiuous. modd 8 dv éepyov ein zo Adyew 
6oa ad rovrewy xpjoy.a’ 7 Te yap TOD Mevdvdpou 
pipnow dravros lous Kat ydpiros macav daep~ 
BeBanxe thy Sewdryra Trav madady KwlKar, 
4 te Kdpuridov mpootvaa Kal mbavdrns rob pev 
tpaytKod drafavariopot® Kal d&idparos ruysv 
ove dv reddws eduxvotro, modutiK® dé avdpl aavu 
adérruos, ere 8€ HOn Kal wdfn Sewds mAnpdcat, 
Kat yradpas mpos daavtTa wdedipous Karapiyvuot 
rots Troujpac, dre dudocodias obK drreipos wy. 

"Ounpos 5€ Kat mp@ros kai uéoos kal voraros, 
mavrit mavdt Kab dvdpt Kal yépovr. toaotrov ad’ 
atrod di80ds daov Exaoros Sivarat AaBetvy. pueAn 

1 dAAd &” added by Emperius. 

2 dvayuyvdoxew Valesius: yuyrdoxew UM, yudonew B. 

3 drabavartouod Capps, cf. Longinus 16. 3, dvavladiparos 


Reiske, dmavladlcparos Cobet, dvacriaros Wilamowita: 
drrabfuaros UBM, wabyuaros T. 








1 Cf. Longinus, De Sublim. 16. 3: “ Moreover the poet in 
his oath does not make divinities of the men—ovy! drafavarif{e, 
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So let us consider the poets: I would counsel 
you to read Menander of the writers of Comedy 
quite carefully, and Euripides of the writers of 
Tragedy, and to do so, not casually by reading them 
to yourself, but by having them read to you by 
others, preferably by men who know how to render 
the lines pleasurably, but at any rate so as not to 
offend. For the effect is enhanced when one is re- 
lieved of the preoccupation of reading. And let 
no one of the more ‘ advanced ’ eritics chide me for 
selecting Menandev’s plays in preference to the Old 
Comedy, or Ituripides in preference to the early 
writers of Tragedy. Tor physicians do not pre- 
scribe the most costly diet for their patients, but 
that which is salutary. Now it would be a long 
task to enumerate all the advantages to be derived 
from these writers ; indecd, not only has Menander’s 
portrayal of every chavacter and every charming 
trait surpassed all the skill of the early writers 
of Comedy, but the suavity and plausibility of 
Euripides, while perhaps not completely attaining to 
the grandeur of the tragic poet’s+ way of deifying 
his characters, or to his high dignity, are very 
useful for the man in public life; and furthermore, 
he cleverly fills his plays with an abundance of 
characters and moving incidents, and strews them 
with maxims useful on all occasions, since he was 
not without acquaintance with philosophy.? 

But Homer comes first and in the middle and last, 
in that he gives of himself to every boy and adult 
and old man just as much as each of them can take. 


® Quintilian (Znstituto Oratoria 10. 1. 68-70) also gives the 
preference to Euripides and Menander, and for the same 
reasons. 
ar 
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sé Kal édeyela. Kat tapBor Kat SiOvpapBor Ta pev 
oxodgy dyovrt tohAob asco: 7 dé mpdrrew Te 
Kal apa Tas mpagers Kal Tous Adyous at€ew 
Siavoovpevey odk dv ein mpos atta axodn. ois 
S loropuxois dia oA dudyren Tov ToAurucay 
dv8pa, pera omoudiis evruyydvew, Ort Kal divev 
Tév Adywr 76 EpAreLpo | elvat mpage Kal ebruxidy 
kat Svoruyiay ov Kara Adyov pdvor, GAAd épiore 
Kat mapa Adyov dvipdav re Kat amdAece cup Bat- 
vovgd@y opdipa dvayKatoy TroAuruKc® a8pl Kal 
TO. Kowd mparrew mpoapouzevy. 6 yap mrctora, 
érepots oupBdvra emarduevos dpiara ols adrds 
eyxerpel Siampagerat Kat ex Tov évdvrew aoparads, 
Kat ore eb mparrey mapa perpov eraplijcerat, 
Svompayiay Te m&oav olce yervaiws dud 70 pnd 
év ols ed Exparrev dvevvdnros elvat Ths emt ro 
évavriov weraBoAjs. 

“Hpodérm pev ody, et more ebdppoovvys cor 
bet, pera, mois Houxtas evredéy 70 yap 
dveyevov Kat TO yAuKd Tis darayyerias dmdvotay 
mapecet pubades pamor 7 7] loropuKoy ° TO ovyypapLic. 
elvar. tdv dé dicpeov Oovxvdéidys épuol Soxel Kaul 
TOV devrépwy Ocdrropmos. Kat yap poropiKdy 
Tt meph THY derayyeNlav TOV Adyow €, EXEl, Kat ovr 
dddvaros ovde dAiyupos 2 qrept Ty éppnvetav, 
Kat TO paOvpov mept tas AéLets ody otTwW daiAov 


fap ae aor Se Geel: eddpootyns of M, éfopov aor U, 
avudopdy cot 
2 éAlywpos Reiske: dAlyos BM, 6 Adyos U. 





1 Cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1452 a 21. 
4 Theopompus of Chios, born about 378 B.0., attended the 
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Lyric and elegiac poetry too, and iambics and 
dithyrambs are very valuable for the man of leisure, 
but the man who intends to have a public career 
and at the same time to increase the scope of 
his activities and the effectiveness of his oratory, 
will have no time for them. But the historians for 
many reasons the statesman must read attentively, 
because, even apart from the speeches they con- 
tain, it is most essential that the statesman, the 
man who chooses to conduct public affairs, should be 
acquainted with measures and successes and failures, 
which happen not only in accordance with reasonable 
expectation, but also at times contrary thereto, 
to both men and states. And the reason for this 
statement is that it is the man with the widest 
knowledge of what has happened to others who 
will best carry out his own undertakings, and, 
so far as it is possible, safely, who will not be unduly 
elated in the hour of success, while every reverse 
he will bear nobly because of the fact that even in 
his successes he was never unaware of the possibility 
of a change to the opposite fortune.t 

As for Herodotus, if ever you want real enjoyment, 
you will read him when quite at your ease, for the 
easy-going manner and charm of his narrative will 
give the impression that his work deals with stories 
rather than with actual history. But among the fore- 
most historians I place Thucydides, and among those 
of second rank Theopompus;? for not only is there 
a rhetorical quality in the narrative portion of his 
speeches, but he is not without eloquence nor negligent 
in expression, and the slovenliness of his diction is 


school of rhetoric which Isocrates opened on that island. 
None of his works has come down to us. 
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ware oe Avafoat. "Edopos S€ odd pep 
foroptay mapadidwat, TO dé Uirriov Kal aveLuevor 
ris drayyedias cot ode éxuripdecov. 

Tav ye ppv pytdpwv rovs aptorovs ris odk 
émiorarat, Anpoobérmy prev Surdjer re aaayyedAlas 
Kat Sewdryrt Stavolas Kat mArjlec Adywv madras 
rods pyropas drepheBAyxdra,  Avotay dé 
Bpayvrynre Kat daddrire Kat avvexela duuvolas 
cat TH AeAnOdrar riv Sewd7yTa; Aj ode adv 
eyed oot oupBovretoarpt Th OAM Tovrows evruy- 
ydvew, GA ‘Yrepeldy re paMov kat Aloytiy: 
rourwr yap amAovorepat re ab Sumipes sat 
evAnnrorepat ai KaragKkeval kal ro KdAAos Tav 
dvoudrwy obdéy exetvwr Actrdpevor. dAAd Kab 
Avrodpyw oupBovretoaye dy evruyydvew ooo, 
CAadporepw rovrwy dvre Kat eppatvovri twa év 
‘rots Adyous dmAdrynTa Kal yervardrnra Tob rpérov. 

"Evradla 34 dnt Selv, kav? ef tis evruywv 
TH wapawécn tév mdvu akpiPdyv alridcerat, 
unde TOY vewrépwy Kal ddlyov apd Tyadv dareipws 
exe? Aéyw dé TOv wept Avrimarpov Kat Oeddwpov 
kat TlAovriava Kat Koveva Kat ri rowdtrny 


1 kav Arnim: kal. 


Paneer Minis s  ¢SL mpetaetn A nha o Seah SEMEN Je de Sh em AA Or MOAR 


1 phorus, born between 408 and 405 b.0, at’ Cymé in Asia 
Minor, was also a pupil of Isocrates. 

* Not the legendary lawgiver of Sparta, but one of the ten 
Attic Orators. One of his sneechos is extant. 

* Lucian (Lewiphanes 233 ives the ouposite advice, 

4 Antipater, a rival of Theedortiz of Gadara, was perhaps 
Se Beater Ae" - tof Damascus, the father of tha historian 
5 Theodorus of Gadara, eminent rhetorician in the age of 
Augustus. Tiberius during his retirement at Rhodes was one 
of his hearers. 
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not so bad as to offend you. As for Ephorus,! while 
he hands down to us a great deal of information 
about events, yet the tediousness and carelessness 
of his narrative style would not suit your purpose. 

When it comes to the orators, however, oi does 
not know which are the best—Demosthenes for the 
vigour of his style, the impressiveness of his thought, 
and the copiousness of his vocabulary, qualities in 
which he surpasses all other orators; and Lysias 
for his brevity, the simplicity and coherence of his 
thought, and for his well concealed cleverness. 
However, I should not advise you to read these two 
chiefly, but Uypercides rather and Aeschines; 
for the faculties in which they excel are simpler, 
their rhetorical embellishments are easier to grasp, 
and the beauty of their diction is not one whit inferior 
to that of the two who are ranked first. But I 
should advise you to read Lycurgus* as well, 
since he has a lighter touch than those others and 
reveals a certain simplicity and nobility of character 
in his speeches. 

At this point I say it is advisable-—even if some one, 
after reading my recommendation of the consummate 
masters of oratory, is going to find fault—also 
not to remain unacquainted with the more recent 
orators, those who lived a little before our time ;4 
I refer to the works of such men as Antipater,* 
Theodorus,’ Plution,® and Conon,’ and to similar 


6 Plution, mentioned also by Seneca and by Eusebius, who 
calls him a celebrated teacher of rhetoric, : 

7 Conon, perhaps the grammarian of the age of Augustus. 
Be was the author of a work entitled Senyjoes (Narratives), 
addressed to Archelaiia Philopater, king of Cappadocin, An 
epitome of the work is preserved in the #itllothece of Photius, 
who praises his Attic style. , 
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aan lal ‘ + ¢ fod > \ “~ 
Revodadrra de éywye qyotuat avdpl modurond 
Kat pdvov roy madaiv éEapkety Sdvacba etre 
év moAdum tis orparnyay eire amoAews adnyou- 
pevos, cite ev Stump Aéywr etre ev Bovdcurnpin, 
elre kal ev dixacrnpiw pa) ads pirwp eOérou pd- 
3 4 ‘ t A \ \ La! 
vov, GAAG Kal we toAtriKos Kat BaciduKds dv}p 
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1 qpets Cohoon: 7 BM, § U. 

2 dy added by Arnim. 

5 Arnim would add Adyww after ofrws, unnecessarily. 
“ Sone? added by Emperius. 
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material. Jor the powers they display can be more 
useful to us because, when we read them, our 
judgment is not fettered and enslaved, as it is 
when we approach the ancients. For when we 
find that we are able to criticize what was been 
said, we are most encouraged to attempt the same 
things ourselves, and we find more pleasure in 
comparing ourselves with others when we are con- 
vinced that in the comparison we should be found to 
be not inferior to them, with the chance, occasionally, 
of being even superior, 

I shall now turn to the Socratics,! writers who, 
I affirm, are quite indispensable to every man who 
aspires to become an orator. Vor just as no meat 
without salt will be gratifying to the taste, so no 
branch of literature, as it seems to me, could possibly 
be pleasing to the ear if it lacked the Socratic 

race. 

It would be a long task to eulogize the others ; even 
to read them is no light thing. But it is my own 
opinion that Xenophon, and he alone of the ancients, 
can satisfy all the requirements of a man in public 
life. Whether one is commanding an army in time 
of war, or is guiding the affairs of a state, or is address- 
ing a popular assembly or a senate, or even if he were 
addressing a court of law and desired, not as a pro- 
fessional master of eloquence merely, but as a states- 
man or a royal prince, to utter sentiments appropriate 
to such a character at the bar of justice, the best. 
exemplar of all, it seems to me, and the most profitable 
for all these purposes is Xenophon. For not only 

1 By the Socratics Dio means those writers, such as Plato 
and Xenophon, who came under the personal influence of 
Socrates. ee . 
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cadh kat dnd kal mwavrt pddva dawdpeva, 76 
re eldos Tis amayyeAlas mpoonves Kal Keyapic- 
pévov Kal meorixer, woAAqy pév Exov mardryTa, 
ToAAjy dé ydpw Kal émPBodjy, aore ju Adywy 
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Sdvapew. ef yoty edjocas atrod ri epi 
civ "AvdBaow mpaypareia ofddpa émuytedds 
evruyely, oddéra Adyor eipjres trav bro cob 
AeyOjvar Surncopévwv, dv od SceiAymrat rat 
kavevos dv tpdrov odmdcxo. ta mpos adrdoyv 
drev0iva. 7 porjoacba Bovdopéven. elre yap 
Gappivar rods ofdSpa KararenrwKdras ypiou 
pov modirix@ dvbpi, Kat modAdis ws xpt) Totro 
qovely Seixvuow: etre mporpéar Kal maparard- 
aa, ovdels ‘EAAnviiis davis ématwy otk dv 
énrapbein rols mporpenrixots Hevopdvros Ad-yous’ 
€uot yooy Kuveirat 4 Sudvown Kat éviore Saxptw 
peragd Tooovrwy 2 rdy épywv rots Adyous évrvy- 
ydvww elre péya povodor Kat émnpyévors 
opirnoa. dpoviuws kal unre wabelv te ta’ adbrdv 
Suoyepavavrw pate dmperads SovAdoat THY adrod 
dudvotav Kab TO eKEivols KEeyapiojevoy eK TavTos 
qounoat, Kal raira éveorw. Kal daroppirois dé 
Adyos ws mpoojKet ypHoacbar Kal mpos orpary- 
yous dvev wdnfous Kat mpos mAnOos Kara® rav- 
7d, Kal Baowdixots tiva* tpdrov diadex Ova, Kal 
eEarrarhoa. dmws modeuious pev emt BAdBy 
didovs 8 ert r@ ovudéporrt, kat parnv raparro-~ 
1 dy Reiske: ds. 
2 rocotrwr rév Cohoon: rocofirov rav M, rocodrwv U. 


® von Arnim inserts od before xard, wrongly. 
4 tivo Emperius: rid. 
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are his ideas clear and simple and easy for everyone 
to grasp, but the character of his narrative style is 
attractive, pleasing, and convincing, being in a high 
degree true to life in the representation of character, 
with much charm also and effectiveness, so that his 
power suggests not cleverness but actual wizardry. If, 
for instance, you should be willing to read his work 
on the March Inland very carefully, you will find 
no speech, such as you will one day possess the ability 
to make, whose subject matter he has not dealt with 
and can offer as a kind of norm to any man who 
wishes to steer his course by him or imitate him, 
If it is needful for the statesman to encourage 
those who are in the depths of despondency, time 
and again our writer shows how to do this; or if the 
need is to incite and exhort, no one who understands 
the Greek language could fail to be aroused by 
Xenophon’s hortatory speeches. My own heart, 
at any rate, is deeply moved and at times I weep 
even as I read his account of all those deeds of valour. 
Or, if it is necessary to deal prudently with those 
who are proud and conceited and to avoid, on the 
one hand, being affected in any way by their dis- 
pleasure, or, on the other, enslaving one’s own 
spirit to them in unseemly fashion and doing their 
will in everything, guidance in this also is to be 
found in him. And also how to hold secret con- 
ferences both with generals apart from the common 
soldiers and with the soldiers in the same way ;1 the 
proper manner of conversing with kings and princes ; 
how to deceive enemies to their hurt and friends for 
their own benefit; how to tell the plain truth to 

1 4.e, apart from the generals, von Arnim’s insertion of the 


negative shows a misunderstanding of the thought. 
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Toadew pev ody od cvpBovdActw aor atr@ ard’ 
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pev yap dpoudrepos * 7H A€yovre 6 Urayopetwn 
To} ypadovros, Emevra eAdrrov move ylyveras: 
éretta mpos Svvauww pev Hrrov cvdAdAapuBdver roi 
ypadew, mpos ew Se mAciov. Kat ypadew dé 
ov ratrd ce afi Ta oyodKda wAdopata, add’, 
cimep dpa, Twa THY Adywy, ols av HoAs evruyyxa- 
vor, pdduora Tv Bevopuvretwv, 7} dvrihéyora 
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peuvijoba, Ta exelvwv duewov. TH TE yap 


1 Guotdrepos Reiske : érotpdrepos. 





1 That is, the Anabasie or Journey Inland. It is strange 
that Dio does not also mention Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. 

2 So ae Roberts renders Svvajus in his list of rhetorical 
terms used in literary criticism, 
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those who are needlessly disturbed without giving 
offence, and to make them believe it; how not to 
trust too readily those in authority over you, and 
the means by which such persons deceive their 
inferiors, and the way in which men outwit and are 
outwitted—on all these points Xenophon’s treatise 1 
gives adequate information. For I imagine that 
it is because he combines deeds with words, because 
he did not learn by hearsay nor by copying, but by 
doing deeds himself as well as telling of them, 
that he made his speeches most convincingly true to 
life in all his works and especially in this one which 
I chanced to mention. And be well assured that you 
will have no occasion to repent, but that both in 
the senate and before the people you will find this 
great man reaching out a hand to you if you earnestly 
and diligently read him. 

Writing, however, I do not advise you to engage 
in with your own hand, or only very rarely, but 
rather to dictate to a secretary. For, in the first 
place, the one who utters his thoughts aloud is 
more nearly in the mood of a man addressing an 
audience than is one who writes, and, in the second 
place, less labour is involved. Again, while it 
contributes less to effectiveness 2 in delivery than 
writing does, it contributes more to your habit of 
readiness. But when you do write, I do not think 
it best for you to write these made-up school exercises ; 
yet if you must write, take one of the speeches that 
you enjoy reading, preferably one of Xenophon’s, 
and either oppose what he said, or advance the same 
arguments in a different way. And yet repeating 
what his speeches contain is better still if you have 
agood memory forit. Forthis makes one thoroughly 
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Kat ws rots matdorpiBais odk dpKket eimety ra 
/ 3 A \ Cal > f i! 
modraiopara, GdAd Kat Setfar avdven rQ pwabn- 

4 
conevp: obrw Kal év rats rowavrats oupBovdAlas 
1 éroincov Emperius: dvéreccov UB, dv éreioav M. 


2 vevotueOa Emperius: éyerducla. 
3 +a, added by Pflugk. " 
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familiar with both the way he expresses his thoughts 
and the accuracy with which his thoughts are 
conceived. I say this, not to encourage you to 
string together line for line an entire treatise, as 
schoolboys do, but that you may thoroughly master 
anything that happens to please you especially. 
I should have written at great length about this to a 
Jad, but for you, thus much is sufficient. For if you 
call to memory only very small portions, you will 
derive great benefit; whereas if you should feel 
disinclined and find the effort painful, this work is 
not absolutely necessary. 

Well, I seem to have extended my advice to great 
length, but you yourself are to blame for that by 
persuading and challenging me. Just as expert 
wrestlers sometimes give way to those who are 
weaker and male them believe that they are stronger, 
so you seem to have led me on to write and tell what 
you, as it happens, know better yourself, just as if 
you did not know it so well. But I should prefer, 
if it proved agreeable to you, that we should get 
together some time and by reading the ancient 
writers and discussing them render some service 
to each other. Just as it is not enough to say to 
painters and to sculptors! that their colours should 
be just so and that their lines should be just so, 
but they derive the greatest help if the critic can 
see them at work, painting or modelling; and just 
as it is not sufficient for the gymnastic masters to 
name the different holds in wrestling, but they must 
go on and demonstrate them to the youth who wishes 
to learn: so too in consultations like this, the help 


1 Dio has in mind the young artists who need criticism and 
instruction; and so it is the youth who are trained in wrestling. 
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meteov 7 dpérea yiyvour’ dv, et ris adrov mpdr- 
rovra ido. tov aupPePovAevedta. ws éywrye, Kal e 
dvayryvdiocew pe d€ot God axpowpmevov, Tijs offs 
évexa wWohedelas ote av dxvyjcate, arépyuv ré 
ge Kal THs offs purorynias dydpevos Kal Tis mpos 
ene Tus yap eidwe. 
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would be greater if one were to see the man who has 
given the advice in action himself. I declare for 
my part that even if I had to read aloud to you 


. while you listened, for the sake of helping you I 


should not hesitate, since I both love you and admire 
you for your ambition, and am grateful for the 
honour you have shown me. 
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THE NINETEENTH DISCOURSE: 
ON THE AUTHOR’S FOND- 
NESS FOR LISTENING TO 
MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND 
ORATORY 


In this fragment Dio relates an incident which occurred 
during his oxile. He had come to Cyzicus to meet some 
friends and fellow-townsmen who evidently wished him to 
deliver an address in which he should tell the story of his 
wanderings; but he was saved from doing so by the arrival of 
a bard who drew the attention of all, Dio included, to himself. 
Then he speaks ofthe greats" it Tet In to's ~ to those 
who sing and play thelyre :t-.. °':. ‘f "» is him to 
refer to the state of Comedy and Tragedy in his day. At this 
point the Discourse as we have it breaks off, and we can only 
conjecture as to what was the subject of the Discourse proper. 
Possibly Dio went on to speak in detail of music or of the 
drama. 

This pleasing introduction to his main subject reminds us 
of the seventh Discourse, in vol. I., where Dio tells of his 
experience with the hunters of Huboea in order to secure our 
attention to what follows. 
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f ? 8 ” > 3 de AH \ 
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wore elmep éruyov yeyovws kata radrdév *Opdet, 
SokG lor, mp@ros dv eémynxodovdovy, et Kat 
” A “a an f 2 4 ? 4 
eeu era. veBpav Tw 7) udoxey, obdev aidovpevos’ 
> 4 4 ~ 2 AN a é / ? A 
érel kal viv rabro Toiro mdoyw moAAdKIS, errELday 
cloadixwpat oogiorod, Sid THY mpocodady pot 
/ 
aKpactay? sept tods Adyous, Kal pera ToLovTwY 
é a 
ovvayeAdlouat Opeuparwy, wpaiwy Kat Kaddv, 
Ru A ‘4 ‘ Pal é 
dAAws 5€ PopuBotvrwr Kat cxipray mpobupovpevv. 
Totro 5é€ wérovla mpds Ttods codioras Te Kal 
t/é 4 4 
phropas dravras oyeddv. Kaldmep of mrwyot 
\ ‘ 
Kal TOUS peTplws evidpous pakapilovar did Ti 
toa > 7 3 
avrav amopiav Kady rods aunyérn Suvarods 
ré 6 7 \ 3 a 8 \ \ % \ Te) - 
évew Oavpdlw Kat dyamd dia 7d abros ddvvaros 
* rob eke Reiske: éx rod. 
® dxpactay Casaubon: dxpéacw UB, axpodow M. 
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For there came to Cyzicus a bard who, as some 
assert, is the best of those of this time and in 
fact a man inferior not even to any of the great 
bards of the past, nay not even to Arion, who was 
saved from the sea—they must evidently have 
judged by divination, for how else could they be 
sure when they had not heard that famous bard of 
old?—and as soon as they learned that the man 
was in town, straightway tremendous interest was 
aroused and all the people began to wend their way 
to the senate house. So I too, thinking that I 
also might listen and thus enjoy a share in such a 
splendid entertainment, as one of the throng of three 
thousand and more, arrived among the first, very 
expectant indeed. I am fond of indulging my ears 
and absolutely devoted to music, although I have 
no great skill myself in it; so that, if it had been 
my fortune to live in Orpheus’ time, I fancy that I 
should have been the first one to follow in his train, 
even though I should have been obliged to mingle 
with a drove of fawns and calves; and I should have 
felt no shame. For even now I am often affected 
as they were, whenever I attend a sophist’s lecture, 
on account of the uncontrolled craving which possesses 
me for the spoken word ; and so I herd with the sort 
of creatures I have mentioned, graceful and beautiful, 
to be sure, but yet noisy and eager for a chance to 
kick up their heels. 

And this is the way I have nearly always been 
affected when listening to sophists and orators. 
Just as beggars on account of their own destitution 
envy the moderately well-to-do, so I admire and 
applaud those who are in any way at all proficient 
in speech, because I myself am lacking in such 
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elvat Aéyew. 7d perros TOv KiPapwddv re Kal 
a “~ > ¢ im 
vi) Aia rév droxpurav od map’ ddtyov pou Soxet 
¢ 4 a \ \ id 
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adrocyédios, aomep  T&V pyTopwr e& droydtou 
\ x f / > A) “ 3 
Td TOAAG rretpwudvaw Aé€ye, AAG ToLnTav ém- 
Foal / \ 
peadds Kal Kard cxodiy meromKorwrv. Kal ré 
4 4 b on 2 af 4 \ Av , 
ye  modAd adray dpyaid éore Kat modd coparépay 
nm ‘al les ~ ? 
dvipav } trav viv. Ta prev Tis Kwpmdlag dravra, 
Kal ud 
ais 5é tpaywolas Ta prev loxupd, ws Eoure, jeéver 
‘4 \ 4, 3 al ‘ é A ; 
Adyw 5¢ 7d lopBela, Kal rodrwr pépy Srekiacw 
7 al 6 / 7 X de A é ° ¢ 
év tots Oedrpotss Ta 5é padaxwrepa eeppunxe, 
Ta mept Ta péedAn* Worep, oluat, THY dvOpdimwy 
rav madaav doa pev eort areped, TOO odparos 
~ > a 4 ¢ 
bropeve. TH ypovw, TA Te GOTE Kat ob pes, TAAAG 
z added by Emperius. 
4 a th + ’ 
yedcorépa. Wilamowitz : emipedcorépa. 


3 Adéig Reiske, efi BM, é€eg U. 
4 ye Reiske: re. 


1 
2 





1 Dio means that when a comedy of earlier times was pre- 
sented, every part of it was played—the choral or lyrical parts 
as well as the dialogue—but that in giving a tragedy they 
dispensed with the chorus and the lyrical parts which it sang, 
and that even some of the dialogue was omitted. In this way 
those tragedies of an earlier time were adapted to the taste of 
Dio’s time and made similar to tragedies written thon. 

At first the songs of the chorus had been integral parts of the 
tragedy. The chorus itself played the part of an actor. But 
after Aeschylus introduced a second actor, the chorus became 
less important; and still less so when Sophocles introduced a 
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proficiency. But I must say that the performance 
of those who sing to the harp, aye, and of the actors 
too, seems to me in no small degree superior in 
the pleasure it gives. For their voices are louder 
and undoubtedly better modulated, while their 
language is not extempore like that of the orators, 
who generally try to speak without preparation; 
but poets have composed painstakingly and at their 
leisure. And the most of whai they give us comes 
from ancient times, and from much wiser men 
than those of the present. In the case of comedy 
everything is kept; in the case of tragedy only the 
strong parts, it would seem, remain—I mean the 
iambics, and portions of these they still give in our 
theatres—but the more delicate parts have fallen 
away, that is, the lyric parts.1 I might illustrate 
by the case of old men: all the firm parts of the body 
resist the ravages of time, namely, the bones and the 


third actor. Then Euripides showed a tendency to write the 
choral parts as separate songs, but nevertheless they are more 
or less relevant to the action of the play. It remained for 
Agathon, born about 446 3.0., to make the chorus sing musical 
interludes which had no connection with the subject-matter 
of the tragedy (see Aristotle, Poetics 1456a). And later the 
tragic chorus was often, and then usually, dropped altogether 
eG e Ee ee Official records as early as the third 
and » ‘te’: rr. Bo, attest to his. However, even in 
Dio’s time tragedies sometimes had a chorus. 

In Comedy a regular chorus was kept down to at least the 
middle of the fourth century B.o., as statements of Aeschines 
and Aristotle and certain inscriptions go to show. Yet since 
in the plays of Menander (342-291 38.0.) which were found in 
Egypt in 1905 the lyric parts are omitted from the MS. and 
their position merely indicated by the word xopod (chorus), 
it seems probable that by his time the lyric or choral parts 
had already ceased to have any close connection with the 
development of the plot. 
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Sé eAdrrw yiyverat.t odxody Ta owpara dpara 
Th Tov mavreA@s yepdvrwy evdedwxdTa Kal 
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1 ytyverar Emperius: retverat. 
* Selden believed a good deal was lacking at the end, 
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muscles; but everything else shrivels up. This is 
the reason that the bodies of extremely old men are 
seen to be wasted and shrunken, whereas all those 
old men who are corpulent because of their wealth 
and luxury, although they have no strength left 
but only fat instead of flesh, do seem well nourished 
and younger to the great majority.1 

1 The cause of the corpulence of some old men has nothing 
corresponding to it in Tragedy, so that here Dio is wandering 


from his subject—a thing which he himself more than once 
admits that he is prone to do. 
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THE TWENTIETH DISCOURSE: 
ON RETIREMENT 


Here Dio discusses the real meaning of ‘retirement.’ It does 
not consist in going away somewhere to avoid a duty or a 
danger, or even to get freedom from distraction. To retire in 
the true sense is to fix one’s mind upon the things that truly 
matter and to disregard trivial things and distractions from 
without. Retirement from the haunts of men merely affords 
foolish and wicked men an opportunity to give themselves up 
to their foolish and wicked thoughts and to plan how they 


may make their #-- ~*~ --~-- +e, Nothing is said of the 
good use to whi: .-.. * » ‘ut such retirement. The 
similarities betv «. ae I). and Sencea’ s fifty-sixth 
Letter led B, Weber‘: Hen - Cb orteme Mel -wum Sec- 
talore, p. 126) to the. ' Coa Ey ses from a, 


common Stoic or Cynic source, 
Von Arnim, who maintains that Dio, with the disappearance 
of his anti-monarchical feelings, dropped the use of the word 
vapxot (‘monarchs’), which occurs im § 24, would place this 
pene in the reign of Domitian. We may be sure at any 
rate that it was not written in Dio’s youth, when he was a 
sophist. 
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Ti ydp more 70 Tis dvaywprycedws ears Kat rivas 
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ris tdoba. Tovs vooodvras ixaves av, Kat didwy 
8 Kal émrndeiwy adr@ Kapvervrwv, Gaws fn 
KaxoTalA Kal mpaypara éxyn todrous Uepameduv, 
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tomov; 7 et tis dAdos, ev mode déov e€eralerOau 

1 dvaywpjoeev Emporius: dvaywpiyre. 
* dy added by Emperius. 





1 Compare Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 21 ff. 

® The Aevrovpyia was a public service which wealthy men of 
Athens, and oF some other Greek states, wore required to 
perform at their own expense in order to lighten tho financial 
burdens of the state as such. At Athens there were both 
ordinary and extraordinary ones, Of the former kind the 
most important was the xopyyla, that is, paying the expense 
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THE TWENTIETH DISCOURSE: 
ON RETIREMENT 


Just what, pray, is the meaning of the word 
‘retirement,’ and whom should we define as men who 
are ‘retiring’? Is it those who are giving up their 
proper tasks and activities of whom we should say 
that they are retiring? Tor example, if some one 
enjoying Athenian citizenship, when the obligation 
falls on him to serve in the field in defence of his 
country because the Spartans have invaded Attica, 
or Philip is attacking them, or some other enemy, 
should retire or withdraw to Megara or Aegina in 
order to avoid serving or risking his life, could this 
man be described as having retired?1 Ofifsome one 
who possesses a great fortune should for the sake of 
avoiding the public services required of the rich? 
leave the city? Orif'a man whois qualified to heal the 
sick, and then when the sick are friends and intimates 
of his, should abandon them and go on a visit to some 
other place in order to avoid catching the disease 
and the trouble of treating them? Or if somebody 
else, on being required to present himself for public 


of outfitting and training a chorus for one of the Athenian 
state festivals, in which were included the tragic contests and 
later, the presentations of comedies; next in importance was 
the tpinpapxla, which imposed the obligation to equip a 
trireme and to maintain it in service for a year. 
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1 eehéyéer Wilamowitz: é¢edéyép. . 
* xwddoes Wilamowitz: xwAtop. 9 +a, Morel: 7d. 
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duty in the city along with the rest, should be 
unwilling to hold an office or assist those in office or 
do any service as guard which would necessitate his 
losing sleep, but in order to be rid of all these duties 
and not let even one man call him to account or 
hinder him from drinking and sleeping and loafing, 
should retire to some other place—should these men 
be described as ‘retiring’? No, these men are 
evidently fleeing and deserting, and there can be no 
excuse for them or pardon for taking a vacation in this 
manner and running away. 

It may be, then, that it is those who withdraw 
from unprofitable enterprises and time-consuming 
activities which do not properly concern them, and 
who get themselves some leisure from useless annoy- 
ances, that should be defined as ‘retiring.’ But if 
that is right, it is not the man who has moved from 
some city to another one or from one place to another 
that could be described as‘ retiring.’ For wherever 
he goes, there will be many things getting in his 
way and not allowing him to do the things which 
properly concern him. For the fact is that spending 
much time in somebody’s company and in continual 
drinking, or dicing, or in doing some other harmful 
and unprofitable thing are practices to be met with 
everywhere 1—and wasting all one’s time in palaver- 
ing with anyone you happen to meet, and in listening 
to talk that is utterly futile, or spending your time 
discoursing about the affairs of the Emperor or of 
what’s his name, as some one has said. For the fool 
is not master of his own soul, but is whirled this way 
and that and is easily led by any chance pretext or 
association. 


1 Cf, Lysias 16. 11 and Isocrates 15. 286 ff. 
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1 éxBddo. Emperius: éxBaddou Venetian edition, éxBdAy M, 
éxBadAyn UB. 

2 Sdvayrat Morel: Svvarat. 

3 soa0frov Capps: rotodrop. 


4 dijAov added by Cohoon. 
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Cereeoner*'y the majority of men are just like 
“pari iv"... «who would be unable to render an 
accounting for the money they have spent, explaining 
what they have spent each several item for, although 
enormous sums have clearly been expended: so 
neither could these men render an accounting for 
their time and their past life, nor explain for what 
they have spent each day, or month, or year, although 
life is clearly passing by and time being spent, this 
being of no little value to man, of no less value to him, 
in my opinion, than money. But all the same, 
when one drachma has been lost, the man cannot 
help noticing it and being in some way distressed ; 
and if a person loses several, there are not many 
who remain undisturbed by such a matter. I do 
not mean that they are pained and hurt because 
of their carelessness and because they failed to give 
heed to avoid such conduct as should properly have 
hurt them, but simply at the loss of the drachmas. 
But when a day is gone and lost, or two or three of 
them, there is no one who gives that a thought! 
Yet in the one case they are able to reckon thus 
much: that if they fail to give heed and take thought 
of such matters, all their property may slip away 
and be lost without their noticing it. But in the 
matter we are now discussing, men are not able to 
apply the same method of reckoning in order to reach 
the same conclusions, to wit, that if they do not take 
thought for each day and watch lest they aimlessly 
throw it away, their whole life may slip away and be 
lost before they know it. 

But clearly it is not the place where you are nor 
this going abroad that affords an escape from doing 
sundry trivial things, nor is it even one’s having 
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mpoddcews, Srrov av tiyn wv, Sv tv Prakedwy 
re Kat doyodotpevos dvaAdoe. Kat mdvu moAdy 
‘ a 
ypévov, dv ovrws ruyn. yn odv BeAriorn kab 
~ > \ > 
hvotrerXcorarn macav 7 els adrov avaywpnots Kal 
TO mpocéyew rots atrod mpdaynacw, dy 7’ ep 
”~ / “ »¢ > "APM / 7 > 9 
BaBvidu riyn ris av edv 7 AOjvnow édv 7° ev 
~ ‘ 
oTparorréoy édy T° év vow uiKkpaG Kal udvos. at yap 
~ 4 2 f 
rovatrat dvaywpyoes Kal drodynpwla pexpdv tia 
\ ‘ ” A 4 
€yovot pomy mpos TO oxoAnY diyew Kal TO mpdrrew 
7a Séovra: womep Tots dabevotow éd’ érépas Kat 
érépas KAivas KarakAiveoOat péper ev twa éviore 
puxpayv dvdravow, od pry tkaviv ye ovd’ dore 
Ed ?, ? ad ” \ ? ~ / rat 
dmadrdgéat: idly re Eore Kat ev TH wavy TOM 
BopiBw re Kab wAjde od Kwdvduevoy mpdrrew 
« \ ¢ aM iAAN’ 4 SA Ral 8 iA 
éxacrov 76 adrod épyov, add’ 6 Te avrAdy 7) SiddoKwy 
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\ a ” + 9O4 2X ogee 4 
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1 doréAOn Dindorf: dmé\Gor. 








1 Corinth was noted for its elegant and expensive women, 
Thebes for its dullness. Cf. the proverb: “‘ Not every man 
can afford the trip to Corinth’’—~od warrds dvdpds eds Képivbdy 
dof” 6 mAods. 

2 Seneca (Letters 56. 5) says: ‘“‘ Of what advantage is silence 
all around if the feelings are clamouring ?°’’--Quid prodest 
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retired to Corinth or to Thebes, but rather the 
being occupied with one’s own self, when one so 
wishes. Forin Thebes andin Megara, yes, anywhere 
almost that one may go, whether in Greece or in 
Italy, it is possible for one to live in idleness and to 
take one’s ease; and one will not lack a pretext, 
wherever he happens to be, for spending quite a good 
deal of time, if it so happens, in busying one’s self 
with affairs as well as in loafing. I am therefore 
inclined to think that the best and most profitable 
kind of retirement is retirement into oneself and 
giving attention to one’s own concerns, whether one 
happens to be in Babylon, or in Athens, or in a 
military camp, or alone on a little island.2 For 
retirements and sojournings abroad of the kind we 
have mentioned conduce very little to one’s having 
leisure and doing only what one ought to do. Sick 
persons, for instance, by changing from one bed to 
another do sometimes get a little relief, but certainly 
not enough nor such as would rid them of their 
malady. And we often see how even in the midst of 
a very great turmoil and throng the individual is not 
hampered in carrying on his own occupation; but, 
on the contrary, the man who is playing the flute 
or teaching a pupil to play it devotes himself to that, 
often holding school in the very street, and the crowd 


totius regionis silentium si adfectus fremunt ?—Compare also 
Horace, Lpistles 1.11, 27-30: ‘* Their sky, not their soul, those 
change who run across the sea. A strenuous inactivity busies 
us. We seek the good life in ships and chariots. What you 
seek is here, is at Ulubrae, if you possess an unruffled soul’’— 
Caceres trans mare currunt. Strenua 
Ie faArEed ott. ot.¢7 .» vique quadrigis petimus bene 
vivere. Quod petis hic est, est Ulubris, animus si te non 
deficit aequus. 
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tov dé ddovra, TOV dé é loropiav Twa} wo0ov Sinyov- 
pevov' Kat ovde els ToUTUWY ovdéva éxwmAuce 
mpooeyety aire Kab TO Tpoielwevov mparrew. 

Kairou TouTw otdev éort riy épywv ourdiyer 
rH yuyny Kat kabiornor Kab Karappovely move 
Trav dAAwy amdvrwrv. madeia dé, ws dove, Kal 
dirocogia, at pdduvora tobTo Svampdrrovra, 
ToAAfs épnuias re Kat dvaxwpycens Tvyxdvouat 
Sedueva” ral dormep toils vooobow, ah BH TrAVT a 
xebev eorl owway Te Kout Houta, ov duvardov 
Umvou perahaBelv, ovTus dpa «at Tots prdordyors 
el pal) Tradvres moovyyoovow adrots aut pare 
Cpapia pndev dMo ¢ eora pre dcovoparos dove 
papdevos, ovic dpa ola Te éorat % ux) Tots 
abriis * mpoaexe Kab mepl Tatra lywecba. 

"AM’ évywye 6p& Kal rods mAnaiov ris Badarrys 


* oodpdrardv Emperius : poPepeirardy, 
2 avrfs Reiske: adrijs BM, adrots. 
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does not distract him at all, nor the din made by the 
passers-by; and the dancer likewise, or dancing 
master, is engrossed in his work, being utterly heed- 
less of those who are fighting and selling and doing 
other things; and so also with the harper and the 
painter. But here is the most extreme case of all: 

The elementary teachers sit in the streets with their 
pupils, and nothing hinders them in this great throng 
from teaching and learning. And I remember once 
secing, while walking through the Hippodrome,} 
many people on one spot and each one doing some- 
thing different: one playing the flute, another 
dancing, another doing a juggler’s trick, another 
reading a poem aloud, another singing, and another 
telling some story or myth; and yet not a single 
one of them prevented anyone else from attending to 
his own business and doing the work that he had in 
hand. 

However, you will object, there is none of these 
occupations that concentrates the mind, steadies it, 
and causes it to look with disdain upon all other 
things; and education, apparently, and philosophy, 
which best accomplish this, do require great seclusion 
and retirement; and, just as the sick, unless there is 
silence and quiet all about them, are unable to get 
any sleep, so, you see, it is with seekers after learning 
—unless everybody about them is quiet, and unless 
there is nothing distracting to be seen or heard, 
their mind will find it impossible to give attention 
to its own affairs and to concentrate on these. 

Yet I for my part notice that people who live 


1 The hippodrome, or track for chariot-racing, was found in 
many ancient cities. The most famous one was at Olympia. 
For a description of it see Pausanias 6. 20. 10 ff. 
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a ~ A 
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viv yuyjy ebilew Erecbar tH Adyw Kal pa) en? 
GW drra tpémecOa rad re mpoKelpeva ral 

14 Soxobvra dpbds éxew: Kat juiv® otrws ebrabetoa 
7) YuxT) doyw Suvijcera crave, SvampdrrecBau rd 
mpoojKovra abr, 7) bé peuBopern re Kat adAvovea 
kat GAore ex’ dhAo tperomevyn, Stay ru mpodavi 
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1 Olda yap éywye Kal Trav Kuvdv rag perv Kadds 


1 yddov Morel: AdBov. 4 ca added by Reiske, 
8 dnd wavrav: tn’ adrdyv Geel. 
4 déidv r. Capps: détoy 6. 
5 For qty Selden proposed 7 per. 
; ® cipedAnGetn Casaubon: dddpednOf. 
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by the sea are not affected by its sounds, but are 
able to put their minds on anything they like, 
that they speak and listen and sleep when they feel 
that the time has come for these things, because 
they think that the sound is no concern of theirs 
and so do not mind it. But if they did care to take 
notice when the roar increased or diminished, or to 
count the waves that break upon the shore, or to 
watch the gulls and other birds, how they alight on 
the waves and float easily on them, they would not 
have time to do anything else. 

So, too, the man who can bring himself to reflect 
in regard to the crowds and the din they cause and 
their various affairs, that these things differ not one 
whit from what takes place on the sea, will not be 
troubled by any of them. Nay, we have in this, it 
would seem, a very valuable lesson and bit of instruc- 
tion—that we should accustom the mind to follow 
reason } and not to let it be diverted to any other thing 
whatsoever than the matters which are before it and 
thought to be fitting, And when we have thus 
accustomed the mind by reason will be able to ac- 
complish all its proper work ; but the mind that spins 
this way and that and fidgets and turns to one thing 
after another, whenever anything comes in sight at 
any time which offers some pleasure or relaxation, like 
water that turns in every way as it chances on a piece 
of uneven ground, will derive no benefit whatever 
from even perfect quiet and seclusion. 

I myself know that when well trained 2 and willing 


1 Socrates was ever exhorting his hearers to do this. See, 
for example, Plato, Gorgias 527 e. 

* The phrase xadds dyfelcas occurs also in Xenophon, 
Memorabilia of Socrates 4. 1.3. 
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Omep Ednv, To eos airiov. spolws 8é¢ Kal rhv 
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1 didondvous Dindorf: dtAomdvws. 
* dzoderovoas Wilamowita : dmodvmodeas. 
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dogs are unleashed, they straightway pick up the 
trail, and not even if all the hunters should try 
to call them back, would they ever leave it; no, 
not even if many voices from all sides should reach 
them, and many odours emanating from the fruits 
and flowers should be mingled with the scent, and a 
great host of men and other creatures should come to 
view, and tracks of horses here and of cattle or sheep 
there. Such a dog sees none of these things, notices 
none of them, but disregarding all those other things, 
picks owt the trail on all sides and follows it until 
she finds and puts up the hare; and after this she 
keeps up the pursuit, no matter what country she 
has to pass through, and neither plain nor road nor 
exceedingly rough ground, nor ravine nor stream can 
stop her, in spite of all the doublings the hare makes 
in its attempts to put her offthe scent. But ignorant 
and untrained dogs I find are slow to pick up the trail 
and quick to give up the chase, and if a noise reaches 
their ears from any quarter, whether the barking of 
dogs, or the shouting of men, whether wayfarers or 
herdsmen, they straightway lift their noses from the 
trail and rush off in that direction. For all these 
things, just as I have said, habit is responsible. And 
in the same way the mind also should be made 
accustomed never to turn aside or withdraw from what 
it regards as its proper work. Otherwise it will not 
be easy to rise above one’s surroundings or to 
accomplish anything satisfactorily. 

Or is it not in wildernesses and places undisturbed 
by sounds, or chiefly there, that foolish men, trying 
not to concentrate their thoughts upon the essential 








3 odd 6¢ Reiske : woAv te. 
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1 dyaoxdsrovres Geel: dvamAdrrovres. 


2 $¢ added by Emperius. 
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things, have conjured up many strange imaginings, 
things amid which they yearn to live, shaping for 
themselves in fancy sovereign power and riches and 
other such marvels? Some dig up treasures of gold 
and silver and thus suddenly come into posses- 
sion of an enormous quantity of them; and others 
make themselves emperors and absolute rulers of 
cities and nations, then straightway putting into 
practice everything that goes with a tyranny: put- 
ting some to death and banishing others, making 
free with any virgins or boys or matrons that they 
choose, and taking part in the most costly banquets 
and feasts; others put out moncy on usury or 
engage in other enterprises, dreaming all kinds of 
bright dreams to themselves just as if they were 
wide awake with their eyes open. Aye, and some- 
times, to be sure, as the result of these dreams there 
comes for them the most trivial and absurd awaken- 
ing from such dreams! For tyrannies are not at all 
likely to spring from such things, since a tyranny is 
not apt to be sought by a mind that is slothful and 
in a sense always asleep, but on the contrary, by 
keen and unsleeping thought. But lavish ex- 
penditures, love intrigues, and such like adventures 
have undoubtedly often fallen to the lot of many. 

I may cite Alexander! as an instance: I fancy 
that, when he happened to be enjoying arespite from 
his herdsman’s duties on Mount Ida, the thought and 
with it the desire came to him, what a fortunate and 
blissful thing it would be to have the most beautiful 
woman in the whole world to wife, and that neither 
a throne was as valuable as this prize, nor wealth, 
nor the conquest of the whole world in war; next he 


1 More commonly known as Paris. Be 
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éxeivns Sidovons advvarov Hyelro Tov ydpov. 
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1 re Eimperius: 8¢. 2 adtrod added by Arnim. 
3 otxovy Arnim: odsoiv. 





1 That is, Agamemnon. 
® Aphrodite is here called ‘golden’ because of the wealth 
of her shrines and the golden adornment of hor statues. In 
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began to speculate as to who and where this woman 
of his fancy might be, among what people she lived, 
and by what means he could compass so splendid 
an alliance; and so he began to despise the nymphs 
and maidens of Ilium with a prince’s disdain and to 
think them not worth his winning, and in the same 
way also he despised the women of Lydia and 
Phrygia, and those in Lesbos and Mysia. But 
learning that in Sparta there was a certain reputed 
daughter of Zeus, living in wedlock with Menclaus, 
a king in his own right and brother of the king of all 
Greece a woman whom the first and foremost of the 
Greeks had wooed and sought to win by offering 
many wedding-gifts and presents and, to crown all, 
that she had, according to report, brave brothers 
twain, Polydeuces and Castor, true sons of Zeus. 
So he coveted this woman for his wife. Now in the 
ordinary course of events he thought that this was not 
at all feasible, but that if some god should promise 
and give her, so wild an ambition might perhaps be 
realized. What goddess, then, he asked himself, 
was likely to grant favours of this kind other than 
she who held authority and ruled over all that per- 
tained to marriage and to love? Therefore, if she 
offered him this bride, he thought the marriage not 
impossible. How, then, could he persuade her to 
grant him this favour unless in some way he should 
ingratiate himself with the goddess by giving her 
some boon or favour? But he reflected that she did 
not stand in need of wealth, since she was ‘ golden ’*? 
and possessed all the wealth in the world, absolutely ; 


passages such as Homer, Jliad 5. 427 and 19. 282 the term 
refers primarily to her radiant beauty. See also the footnote 
on p. 261 of vol. I. 
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1 emBuje? Arnim: éeOdper. 
2 davraciats xal ddéars Reiske ; davractas xat ddéns. 
3 GAdas added by Capps. 
4 doyf Emperius: dpyiv M, dpyew UB. 


1 «.e., if unaccompanied by a gift of some sort. 
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nor sacrifices either, since all men everywhere offered 
her sacrifice; nor would she readily heed anything 
else one might say or any mere petition.! But if, 
he thought, one were to present her with the thing 
which she desired most of all, what she had 
looked upon as the most valuable thing in the world, 
and should bear witness for her that she was the 
most beautiful goddess, perhaps she would consent. 
Then to win the victory and to be preferred in this 
contest of beauty—over what divinity, he asked 
himself, would she think she could afford to prevail 
except over the foremost and greatest of them, 
Athena and Hera? And this would be all the more 
so if these two should put in an appearance, offering 
great and wonderful gifts for the sake of winning. 
So after canvassing the matter in this way and 
elaborating his own imagining and conceit, like a 
soul which in its sleep follows out its phantasies and 
imaginings and spins out some long and coherent 
dream, he is appointed by Zeus, he fancies, umpire 
over the goddesses; and as to the other goddesses, 
he disregarded both their persons and their gifts, 
and chose the third in return for the bribe and gift 
of winning that woman as wife who had been the 
object of his thoughts and for whom he had prayed. 

If, then, he had been nothing more than a herds- 
man and a commoner in rank, no trouble would 
have come to him from that ambitious dream. But 
as it was, since he was of kingly blood and a mighty 
prince, and of great influence owing to his wealth and 
the dominion over the greatest city of those days, 
and the affection which his parents bore for him, he 
forthwith realized the rest of his dream, just as if the 
first part had actually happened; and after building 
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Kat mAedoas emt re rhv “EAAdda Kal Lndpryv 
Kat els THY olKliay adixdpevos THY MeveAdou Kal 
‘EAeens Kal Eeviwy ruydv, avaretoas Karadurety 
adtiy tov avdpa Kat tiv “EAAdda rev dywv eis 
Tpoiavy moAAdv Kal yaderOy mpayyadrwar Kal 
ovpdopGy apy7v. 

Odrws at perv Buwrikhs Kal advvarou puyis 
évvoiat te? Kat emePuptac vanvéptot® re Kal 
ddpavets, Kat obdey am’ abrav ylyverat yaderdr, 
GAN womep Ta TH Gyre dveipara dvacrdvraw 
evils olyera Kat oder atrdv, ads faci, rév 
HAvoy ovdé Ty Huepav Yroudver, wapamdnoiws 
Kal 7a. Tovabra exer eriduyyparda re cal éAmlopara, 
ra * d€ r&v povdpywy 7 maovaiwy 1) dAAnY viva 
eyovrwy Svvapw én mépas adixvelra moAAdKes 
25 yarerov re Kal doPepdv. Kab orw dpotov, 
womep euot Soxel, Td Tovodrov banveptots yervy- 
paow. pact yap b7 wa yiyvesbas ottrws dvev 
ouvovotas Tre Kal pitews dppevos, & Kadodow 
drnvéuwa, ws da dveuw mpoomeodvry yuyvdpeva. 
d0ev d%) kai “Ounpos, uot Soxeiv, odk ddvvarov 
Hyynodpevos obdé amifavov rots avOparois davAvat 
imme bdinvewov yevos, TOV Boppav én épacbevra 
Tpwixdy twav inmwy éumdfoal re adbtas yovis 
Kat yévos tmmruv e& atray yevéofa. dpoiws 
pire ® modrdus Ex Twos &Ouprparos yevdods 
Kat dduvdrov anoBivar mpayya dAnbés.® 
évvoral re Emmperius: dvoiat re OM, dvi re B, 
anvéutol Dindorf: dafvepot. 
éyes Reiske: eye. 
ra Selden: ais. 

Spolws dire? (or Wore) added by Cohoon, 
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ships and assembling a retinue, he sailed for Greece 
and Sparta, entered the home of Menelaus and 
Helen, where he was hospitably received, induced 
her to leave her husband and Hellas, and then 
returned to his home, bringing into Troy the begin- 
ning of many grievous troubles and disasters. 

Thus, whereas the thoughts and desires of the soul 
of a man in private station and without influence 
are wind-begotten and ineffectual, and no difficulty 
arises from them, but just as real dreams are gone 
at once when the dreamers rise from their beds, and 
no part of them can endure the sun or the day, as 
the saying is, so it is with desires and hopes of this 
kind; yet those of monarchs, on the other hand, or 
of men of wealth or of those who possess some other 
power, quite often reach a fulfilment that is both 
grievous and terrible. And this sort of thing, in my 
opinion, is just like wind-begotten products of genera~ 
tion. Jor they do indeed say that some eggs are 
produced in this way without the intercourse and 
impregnation of the male seed, and they are called 
wind-eggs as if begotten by a gust of wind. And 
this is the reason, as it seems to me, why even Homer, 
in the belief that it was not impossible or incredible 
that a wind-begotten breed of horses should have 
appeared to men, said that the North Wind, becoming 
enamoured of some Trojan mares, impregnated them 
with his seed so that a breed of horses came from 
them.! In like manner, what begins with a mistaken 
and impossible idea often ends in an accomplished 


fact. 
1 See Homer, [ad 20. 223-229. 





¢ Emperius followed by some editors deleted the words 
moAAdKis . . « GAnbés. 
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26 Eipnra: 8€ pow mdvra taira dm’ éxeluns ris 
dpyijs Kat éxrpomis, ore Set rHv puyyy ebilecbar 
Ta d€ovra, mparrew Kat dtavoctobar mayrayod 
re kal ev dravre OopiBw Kal év andon iovyia. 
ei b€ py, TO THs éepyulas re Kal jouylas ovdey 
pctlov Kat dogaddorepov rots dvorros Trav 
avOpamrwy mpos TO py TOAAG Kal drome. diavoetabat 
TE Kal duapravel. 
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All that I have said follows from that initial 
digressive remark that the mind should accustom 
itself to do and think what is essential to it every- 
where, even in a perfect din as well as in perfect 
quict. Otherwise seclusion and quiet offer no ad- 
vantage and no greater safeguard, for men who are 
fools, to keep them from conceiving and committing 
many strange and wicked deeds. 
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The date of this Discourse may be deter nine 1 -ouclly from 
a consideration of § 10, where Dio say~ thi evi. body wishes 
that Nero were still alive. This statement wes sapreximately 
true if made in the reign of the bloodthirsts wy rank Demisinn. 
At that time even Dio, who was unjustly suffering exile by 
Domitian’s orders, would have preferred Nero. In the good 
reigns of Vespasian and Titus, who preceded Domitian, and of 
Nerva and Trajan, who followed him, Dio could not have made 
that statement. Then too, at Domitian’s death in a.p. 96 
Nero would have been in his sixtieth year had he lived, so that 
in the following period, some twenty-cight years after Nero’s 
death, it is unlikely that the great majority, as Dio says in the 
samo section, still believed him to be alive. Tinally, at the 
end of this section Dio’s companion accuses him of ‘* ever-~ 
lastingly °? vitt 





vhicuting his iTew-nen, This was a character- 
istic of the Cvni philosophers. id we infer from the thirteenth 
Discourse tha. Dig cid net epreur in the réle of a philosopher 


rote this, 

ening of rhe Discourse Dio is led by the sight of the 
stanue Gf a hLendserc youth to express regret that beauty 
among males is dying out because unappreciated, while that of 
females is increasing. If, then, there are no longer any really 
handsome men, we Greeks are coming round to the view of 
the Persians that women are superior to men in beauty. The 
mention of the Persians leads Dio to speak of certain unnatural 
sexual practices among them, and this in its turn recalls to his 
mind the wickedness of Nero. Finally Dio’s companion gets a 
chance to ask about the parentage of the young man repre- 
sented by the statue and is told that he has no father. How- 
ever, he is distinetly Greek in type, for Dio maintains that there 
isa di-tinciiy Greek type of beauty. 

This Discourse, then, is in the form of conversation between, 
Dio and another man, your “~~ "77" 71 a Greek also, in 
which Dio informally gives . “4 4. . on beauty. One 
cannot fail to notice the discursiveness and loquacity so 
characteristic of our author. 
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A. ‘Os atibnrds 6 veavioxos Kat patos: ere 
dé dpyatov adrod 76 «ldos, olov éyd ody édpaxa 
trav viv, Gd’ » tév ?Odvpriacw drarepevwy 
rOv wavy maAadv: at 8€ ra&r vorepov elicdves det 
yelpous Kal dyevveorépwy palvovrar, TO pév Tt 
iro t&v SnusovpyOv, ro dé mAdov Kal adrol 
To.ovrot elow, 

7H Sedov Adyers, ef domep purdv re CBov 
éxAcAoinace TH ypovw ot Kadoi, olov dy dacr 
rovs rdovras mabety rods ev TH Edpadan: od yap 
ért addy elvat ro yévos' mporepov dé Foay kal 
mept Maxedoviay cat ev dAdots romois: ef ovTws 
olyeras 57) KdAAos e€ avOpdrrwy. 

A. Té ye dvdpeiov, & BeédAriores 7d pevrou 
yuvatketov tows mAcovaler. avip 5é Kados kal 
onaviov pevt ylyverat viv, Kat yevdpevos® rods 
mreiorous Aavidver, oMAG paAdov H of Karol 
immou Tovs dpewkopous. et 8 dpa Kal dubawro ® 

1 After yey Emperius added ¢, 


* yevopevos Emperius: yuvdpevos B, yeyvdpuevos UM. 
3 dpavro Reiske: diaro. 





1 For this meaning of dpyatoy see Plutarch, Life of Pericles 
13. 3, where is he speaking of the public buildings which 
Pericles had erected: ‘‘ Hach of them, in its beauty, was even 
then and at once antique; but in the freshness of its vigour, 
it is, even to the present day, recent and newly wrought”’ 
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Dio. How majestic the youth is and handsome; 
and, what is more, his appearance is ancient or 
classic! in type, such as I have not seen in our 
modern statues, but only in those set up at Olympia, 
the very old ones. The images of the subsequent 
periods even show a steady decline and clearly 
represent less noble features, to some extent owing 
to the sculptors, but chiefly because the persons 
portrayed are themselves like their statues. 

Interlocutor. It is surely a sad state of affairs, 
according to what you say, if the beautiful have died 
out in the course of time just like some plant or animal 
—the fate which they do say has overtaken the lions 
in Europe; for the race of lions is now extinct 
there, though formerly they were to be found in 
Macedonia and in other places as well—it is un- 
fortunate, I repeat, if beauty has really disappeared 
from mankind in this way. 

Dio. Masculine beauty at least has, my good 
sir; feminine beauty, however, is perhaps increasing. 
But a handsome man is not only getting to be a rare 
sight nowadays; but when there zs one, the majority 
fail to notice his beauty, much more than muleteers 
fail to observe beautiful horses. And if people 


(Perrin in L.C.L.)—xdites pev ydp Eexacrov eds fy rore 
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a , 2 oe \ ‘ MOL 2 : 
Tay Toovrwy, weD UBpews Kat mpos ovdev ayaldy: 
wore pot Soxotor Kat of yevdpevor tayd Arjyew 
Kat ddavilecfat. ob yap pdvov % dperi) éraivy 
abéerat, GAAa Kat ro KaAAOS bad TOY TYyLebvT@N 
avTo Kal oeBouevwr- dredodvuevoy S€ Kal oddevds 
eis ado BAémovros 7} movnpay BAendvrwr oBévyurat, 
WoTEp TA KATOTTPA. 

*Ap’ otv, dmep "A@nvatoe moAAdns, Kab Huds 
xpy avapyiav! dvaypddew cov mapdvra Katpdr, 
ws obdevds dvrog icadvd; 

A. Nat ua Ala, as Tdpoo ye evduelovy ‘HAM- 
ve b€ oddels mAjy 7 els” rig ex TéY TpudKovTa. 
7) ovr oloba Kpsriay rov rév tpuiKovra, drt xaAdo- 
tov edn eldos ev rots dppeot rd OjAu, ev 8 ad rats 
Onreiars rotvavriov; odkotv dixaiws *APnvaior 
vouobérnv atrdv etAovro émi ye TO peraypdrbas 
Tovs mradatovds vojous, Os oddéva atray éAurev. 

Hitev> of dé [ldpoat ras evdpslov; 

A. Od yap davepdv, dre edvotyous éroiouv Tods 
Kadous, Omws atrols as KddAvoro. Bow; toootrov 
duagepew @ovro mpds KdAdos 7d OFjAv. ayeddv Se 


1 Casaubon added xdAdous before dvapyiay unnocessarily. 
2 nA 7 els Capps (7) els Arnim): 7 el. 











1 The Athenians elected annually nine magistrates called 
archons. If in any year they did not have archons, that year 
was called dvapyla, t.¢., a period without an archon. Such was 
the year of tho Thirty Tyrants. Here the word is used to 
mean a period without a handsome man, as the context shows. 
For the meaning “£20 3/0 w+ Ner-r*er, Hellenica 2.3. land 
Aristotle, Constit.’ .i 2 6 oe it. 

* Critias, who had followed Socrates, was the most 
prominent of the Thirty Tyrants who, put in power 
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do by any chance take an interest in handsome men, 
it is in a wanton way and for no good purpose. The 
result is, in my opinion, that even the handsome men 
that do appear speedily drop out and disappear. 
Tor it is not only virtue that is increased by com- 
mendation, but so is beauty likewise by those who 
honour and revere it. But when it is disregarded 
and esteemed by no one, or when wicked men 
esteem it, it fades away like reflections in a mirror. 

Int. Should we, then, adopt the frequent practice 
of the Athenians and in a similar way record the 
present time as being an interregnum?! because 
there is no beautiful man? 

Dio. Yes indeed we ought, at least as the Persians 
regarded beauty; but no one of the Greeks so re- 
garded it, except one of the Thirty. Or do 
you not know the story about that Critias,? who 
was a member of the Thirty? He said that the most 
beautiful figure among males was the effeminate, 
but among the females, on the other hand, the 
opposite. Therefore the Athenians were justified 
in choosing him as lawgiver that he might alter the 
old laws, for in fact he left not one of them unchanged. 

Int. Very well! But how did the Persians regard 
beauty? 

Dio. Why, does it need any explanation, seeing 
that they made eunuchs of the beautiful males in 
order that they might have them as beautiful as 
possible? So greatly superior in beauty did they 
think the female to be. And practically all the 


through the influence of the Spartans, ruled Athens in 


404. B.O. 
3 The Thirty were --~-*-‘-.1+- draw up a new code of 
laws on the basis of 00%. 2°: 0: of the fathers,” 
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Kat mdvres ot BapBapor, mep ta GAda Cha, Sic 
TO povov Ta adpodto.a evvoety. wes ody A€dyerar 
Aaidados rovfjoat Tov radpov e€arardv, mepiretvan 
t@ fdd\w Séppa Bods, Kaxelvor yuvatkds eldos 
mepiTibeact tots dppeow, dMus de ovK emioravrat 
epav. laws 8€ Kat 7) tpody airta rols Tépoats, 
TO peéxypt moAA0G rpépecOan bd Te yuvackdv Kat 
etvovywy trav mpecBurépwr, matdas S€ perd 
maidwy Kal pmeipakian pera meipaKiwy fui) mavu 
ovvetvat pnde yupvodaba ev maAatorpas Kat 
yupwactors. Ober éyar ol aut Cup phat avrots tats 
pntpdo. ptyrvobar damep of middot, ereday 
adpdrepot dvres axodAovldow Er. rats pynrpdow, 
értBaivey Cyrodow. 7d pevToe THs tpodHs Kat 
évrai0a Selkvucr tiv loydv. KdddAvoy pev yap 
87) 70Ad taaos dvou, of 5¢ ye dvoe od emOupodow 
inmowv Sia ry dvow, et ur) ds dv 7 reOpappevos 
immov ydAakri: dpotws dé Kat immos mwdAevbels 
bro Gvou TO adr mdoyxEL. 

"Ev 6€ tots dvOpwarois Kat 4 e€oucial mapavoudv 
ri éort. Nepwva yotv mdvres emordpefa ed’ 

1 van Herwerden suggested that Dio wrote 4 dppéruy 


ouvovatla, ‘intercourse with males,’’ which was toned down 
under Christian influence to 4 égougla. 








1 Daedalus, a mythical personage, whose name means 
‘cunning craftsman’ - according ro one version of the old 
Cretan myth about King Minos and his wife Pasiphaé that can 
be traced back as far as a lost play of Euripides called The 
Cretan Women—made a wooden cow to enable her to satisfy 
her passion for the bull sent by Poseidon. By doing this he 
angered, Minos, who shut him up in a prison, from which he 
escaped by the use of wings. For a reference to this cow see 
Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars 12, 2, 
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barbarians treated them in the same way, just as 
they did the animals—because the only thing they 
thought of was the lust of the flesh. Then, just as 
Daedalus is said to have acted when he deceived 
the bull by stretching a cow’s hide over a frame- 
work of wood,! so they try to put a feminine appear- 
ance on the males, being incapable of loving them 
in any other way. But perhaps in the case of the 
Persians the way the boys are reared is the cause, 
I mean that for a long time they are brought up by 
women and the older eunuchs, and that young boys 
do not associate much with other young boys, nor the 
striplings with others of their own age, and that they 
do not go naked in the wrestling schools and gymnasia.? 
This is the reason why, in my opinion, cases have 
occurred where they had intercourse with their 
mothers; just as colts, when they still follow their 
dams although fairly well grown, try to cover them. 
Moreover, the influence of their nurture is shown 
in the following case also. A horse is certainly 
far more beautiful than an ass, but yet the asses, - 
because they are of a different breed, feel no passion 
for mares, except when they have been raised on 
mare’s milk; and similarly, a horse that has been 
suckled by an ass is affected in the same way.® 

In human beings unlimited power also is a law- 
less sort of thing. Take Nero for instance: we all 


2 Young boys at Athens did all of these things. 

3 Of. Aristotle Hist, Anim. p. 577 6,15: ob apoodéxerar &° 
obre 4 immos Tov dvov ob're 7} vos Tév Lormov, édv wh TUxN TeOnAa- 
xiog 6 bvos mrrov: daroBdAAovar yap érirndes obs Kadoiouy inmd- 
GijAas. obrow 8 dyedovow ev ri} von Big Kparodvres, wamep of 
cid 
Uarrrou. 


4 See vol, I, p. 40, for about the same thought; and cf. 
critical note, p. 276. 
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judy ore ov pdvov é€érepe Tov epwyevov, adAd 
Kat TO Ovopna atvTod peTwrduave ‘yuraucetov, 
ais adrod! gpwudvys Kalb yuvacds, Hs éxelvos 
embupnoas éynuev, avadavdor elpEas Tiv apdaber, 
ep’ 9 THY Baorielay eidrjper. ea _ 

_ Kai ri qv 76 dvopa TH yuvaici, 6 TO edbvotyw 
éJero; 

A. Ti 8€ ool rodr0; mdvrws yap ob ‘PoSoyodvy 
édéyero. GAN’ éxelvds ye Kat tas ev TH Keharjj 
cpiyas Svexépiro, Kat maidicKxar ycodovlouv, 
omore Badilor, «ab dpumetyero cobra yuvaucetar, 
Kal Ta ye GAXa ovrws jwuyKdlero move rédos 
dé mpourdlnoay peydrat Kal Tynal Kal yprjara 
dmepa 76 TAROS, Goris atrov yuvatKa mowpoecer. 

*H ody Kal dréoyovto; 

A. Ti dé odie Guedrov exelvw trooyéoba: rooutra. 
diddvrt; % ovK olobda tiv Sdvauw rod 8iddvros 
don éoriv; dmov ye Kal ondrav Bacwréa drrodeifas 
déy, Tov mAovoudiratov aipodyrat Kal aap’ ob dy 
eAnicwow ws mieorov dpytpiov Arypberba, ra 
dé dAda oddev dpovrilovaw dmotos dv 4, Kav 
BédAy advras Siarepetv trapadabay thy dpyir, 

1 atrod Dindorf: adrod. 








mena tet 


1 This youth, whose name was Sporus, possessed a striking 
resemblance to Nero’s second wife, Poppaca Sabina. After 
her death Nero had him mutilated, gave him the name Sabina, 
and in a.D. 67 publicly went through the ceremony of marriage 
with him in Greece. This Sporus was present at Nero’s 
suicide. Afterwards he was intimate with Otho, whose wife 
Poppaea Sabina was before she married Nero. Sporus com- 
mitted suicide under Vitellius to avoid appearing on the stage 
under degrading circumstances, Sco Suetonius, Lives of the 
Caesars, 6, 28, 
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know how in our own time that he not only cas- 
trated the youth whom he loved, but also changed 
his name for a woman’s, that of the girl whom he 
loved and his subsequent wife,’ for whom he con- 
ceived a passion and wedded after openly incarcerat- 
ing his former wife,* to whom he was already married 
when he became Jimperor. 

Int. And what was the woman's name which he 
gave to the cunuch ? 

Dio. What concern of yours is that? At an 
rate she was not called Rhodoguné.? But that youth 
of Nero’s actually wore his hair parted, young women 
attended him whenever he went for a walk, he wore 
women’s clothes, and was forced to do everything 
else a woman does in the same way. And, to cap 
the climax, great honours and boundless sums of 
money were actually offered to anyone who should 
make him his wife. 

Int. Well, then, did they actually promise to 
do so? 

Dio. Why should they not have promised that 
man who offered so much? Or do you not know 
how great the might of the giver is? For example, 
wherever and whenever it is necessary to appoint 
an Emperor, they choose the wealthiest man, any 
one from whom they hope to get the most money; 
but as to the other qualifications, they do not care 
what sort of man he is, even if he sooner or later is 
to geld them all after taking over the government— 


2 She was Octavia, daughter of the emperor Claudius and 
Messalina. 

3 Rhodoguné was the daughter of Arsaces VI., also called 
Mithradates I., who greatly extended the Parthian empire. 
After defeating and capturing Demetrius Nicator in 138 B.o, 
he gave Demetrius this daughter in. marriage. 
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rovs te GAAous amavTas Kat atrovs éexeivous Tods 
eiAnddras Tad xphpara, Kat ért mévrwy adtrovds 
9 cal r&v drapydvrwr adaipicecOar. rodtw 57 
pdrdora aepiiv 6 Népwv, Kat odvdels dvrédeyev 
abr@ mept oddevds 6 tt elmor 00d’ addvarov edn 
elvat 6 KeAedoeev, wore Kat et mérecQat Kerevor 
Twa, Kat Tobro bréoxeTo adT@, Kul ovyvoy ypdvov 
erpégero évdov map’ adra ev rots BactActos, 
ws mrnodpevos. pdvos yap 81 odddéva rpdaov 
epeidero ypnudrwy, odre didods otre AupBdvwv. 
td pdvyy pevrot avr yy Thy UBpw tat drréBave 
THv eg Tov edvotyov, dpytolels yap efyveyrer 
avrot ra BovAedpara rots mept atrdy: iat obrws 
anéoryoay an avroG Kal qvdyKacay drw more 
tpomw aroddcba. atrév- obdérw yap Kal viv 
10 rodré ye SfAdv dorw: eel TOv ye dAdwy everev 
oddev éxwdAvev adrdov BaciAevew rov dmavra ypdvoy, 
év1 ye Kal viv ere mavres émiOupotor Civ. ot 8é 
mdeloroe Kal olovrat, Kalmep* tpdmov twa ody 
dra& adbtod rebvnxdtos, ddd moAAdKis juerd 
tav ofddpa oinb&vrwr adbrov Shy. 
Lv pev det Adyous aveupioners, wore Siacvpew 
Ta Tov avOpdrav, Kal viv e& oddevds, cs elrelv, 


1 év added by Casaubon. ® xatvep Emperius: xal. 








1 Cf. Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars 12. 2. 

? The allusion is to the falso Neros. The first of these 
appeared in a.D. 69. He was a slave from Pontus or else a 
freedman from Italy. See Tacitus, Histories 2. 8 and 9; 
Cassius Dio 64,9. Then Zonaras (Chronicles 11, 18) mentions 
a pretender, Terentius Maximus of Asia, who appeared in the 
reign of Titus (A.D, 79-81) ‘and was supported by the Parthians. 


Probably there is a reference to the same pretender in Tacitus, 
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everybody including the men who have received 
the money, and, besides, intends to deprive them 
of every blessed thing they have. This, indeed, 
was especially true of Nero, and no one contradicted 
him in anything, whatever he said, or affirmed that 
anything he commanded was impossible to perform, 
so that even if he ordered anyone to fly,! the man 
promised that too and for a considerable time he 
would be maintained in the imperial household 
in the belief that he would fly. For Nero was 
the only man who was utterly regardless of money 
both in giving and intaking. It was solely on account 
of this wantonness of his, however, that he lost his 
life—I mean the way he treated the eunuch. For 
the latter in anger disclosed the Emperor’s designs 
to his retinuc; and so they revolted from him and 
compelled him to make away with himself as best 
he could. Indeed the truth about this has not come 
out even yet; for so far as the rest of his subjects 
were concerned, there was nothing to prevent his 
continuing to be Emperor for all time, seeing that 
even now everybody wishes. he were still alive. And 
the great majority do believe that he is, although in 
a certain sense he has died not once but often along 
with those who had been firmly convinced that he 
was still alive.? 

Int. You are everlastingly hunting up reasons 
for ridiculing what your fellow-men do and think, 
and now with scarcely a shadow of a pretext you 
op. cit.1.2. Suetoniusat+*- on d-* hic 17%: -* Vers seaks of a 
man who came forth twen'; 5. *) Ut" Ne oc anh, that is, 
in a.D. 88, claiming to be Nero and supported by the Parthians, 
Whether he is the same man as the preceding is not clear. 
However, from Tacitus, op. cit. 5 we conclude that there were 


several false Neros. 
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ént rabra HAGes. 6 5€ eBovrdunv épéoPa, odk 
elacas. 

A. "lows ydp pou Karadpovets Kat Hyh pe 
Anpetv, Sr. od mept Kdpov cat "AAKiBiddouv Adve, 
womep of copot ert Kat viv, ddAa Népwvos rat 
ToovTWY Tpayndtwr, vewrépwy Te Kal dddéwy 
dv pvnpovedw. tovrov S¢ airtov rd jury mdvu 
diretv rods tpaywdovs pundé Cndrodv: éret ofda 
6rt alcypov é¢orw ev rpaywdia rods viv dvras 
dvoudlew, add dpyatou rivos éev! apdyparos 
Kal ovdé mavu morod. of perv otv éumpooler 
ove Hoxvvorvro rods Tore dvras dvopalew Kal 
Aeyovres Kal ypddovres: of 5é viv exelvous é€ 
dmavros ovoudlew C(ynrotow. run dé rH aodia 
apdrrovaw atrTd, éyw cot épd—Kal* pr) wdvra 

a. ~ > 2 uw ns , 
drvapely pe ois: GAN’ tows modAdoi? déw—4 
mdvras yap tit® Tv BBdtorwrdv mpocéoynkas; 

Aud. tt 8%) Tobrd we épwras; 

A. “Orv ciddres Ta dpyata trav BiBrlwy omovda- 
Cdueva, ws duevov yeypapudva kat év Kpeirroot 
BuBarious,® of dé 7a davddrara trav viv Kara-~ 
Gévres eis otrov, dmws Td ye? yp@ua spore 
yevnrat rots moaitos, Kal mpoodiadbetparres 8 
amodidovrat ws mada, GAAd ti Av & maAau 87 
epecbat orrevdeis ; 

Tlepit roide roo veavioxov, doris ré dort Kal 

1 For éée. Reiske proposed $¢?. 

® For «at Jacobs conj. ds, Reiske iva. 

3 woAAod Arnim : duod M, éxov UB. 

4 $éw Arnim: 87. 5 tot Cohoon: rim, 
8 BuBAlos Casaubon: BrBAlous. 


7 ve Casaubon: ve. ' 
8 mpocdiapbelpavres Rouse: apocdiadbelpovres. 
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TWENTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: ON BEAUTY 


have got round to this topic. Consequently you 
have given me no chance to ask a question I wanted 
to ask.+ 

Dio. Oh yes, I suppose you look down on me 
and think that I am drivelling because I am not 
talking about Cyrus and Alcibiades, as the wise- 
acres do, even at this late date, but about Nero 
and subjects of that kind, more recent and inglorious, 
which I can remember. The reason for this is 
that I do not much care for the writers of Tragedy 
nor try to emulate them; for I know that it is 
a disgrace to mention people of the present day in a 
tragedy, but that it is some ancient event which I 
should have touched upon and one not very credible 
either. Yet men of former times certainly were not 
ashamed to name people of their own day whether in 
speaking or in writing; but those of the present day 
strive to name the ancients on any pretext. I shall 
tell you what wisdom they show in doing this—and 
don’t you declare everything I say is nonsense; 
. perhaps, however, it is anything but nonsense—for 
surely you have noticed what some of our booksellers 
do ? 

Int. Just what is your reason for asking me this? 

Dio. Because they, knowing that old books are 
in demand since better written and. on better paper, 
bury the worst specimens of our day in grain in 
order that they may take on the same colour as the 
old ones, and after ruining the books into the bargain 
they sellthem as old. But what was it that you have 
been wanting all this while to ask me? 

Int. It is about this young man here. Who is 


1 Fe asks it in § 13. 
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obrwos'! cs éyd) oddéva mumore otrws* ebemdd- 
yay. x pay yap ructa maida adrdy evdelxvu= 
ow éxKaideka lows 1) émraxaidexa érdv: 7d be 
péyebos ovdevds Hrrov TY avdpav 7» Sé aidds 
rocaurTn wore Kal Tov mpooidryra aideicbas 
evOds move. Kat ovK €orw emt aAdov atrod eis 
TO mpdownov copay, et py Kat adros dmoPAdperev 
dao ruyns. oddels yap ovrws dvadys odSé 
Albwwds ari orig Uropeved Kal dvrioricerat 
Spav atrov, GAY edOds dvdyen tpamiva Kal 
peeraBaréobar rw dhbadpcd. robro dé eye rd 
adbos mavy Oavpdtw, dru 1rd KdAdos, edy perd 
aidods 4, Kat rovs dvatdels rpémet re Kat avayKater 
aldetobar. 

A. “Iows yap ob mpocevénoas 76 ev rots tacr 
yuyvdmevov. 

Ti 8%; 

A. “Ort rot HAtov émAdubavros eis TO Kar’ 
edOd udrdtora dvriAdpmer. Kat lows éwpaxas év 
rots toiyots TO Kwovpevoy Kal mepitpéxov dds, 
odk dv dAnOuwov, aAN’ amo ris ev rots voaow 
adyfs tod jAlov yeyovds mpos To pdAtora Kar’ 
edd. rowotrov ody te Kat amd THs ddAnOwis 
aidods dvriAdumes re Kal moet Soxety aldetobar 
rovs dpavras'® giréur’ edOds amredAOdvres dvatdets 
elow. | 
. ‘Os uovye kat 6 madorpibys eddxer Kat adrds 
olov evbovordy Te Kat exremAnypevos. 


1 After odrivos the MSS. have vids, which von Arnim 
bracketed. 

2 odrws added by Casaubon. 

3 dpdvras Casaubon: épdvras. 
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TWENTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: ON BEAUTY 


he and to whom does he belong? I declare that I 
have never been so struck with admiration for 
anyone. For while his appearance shows him to 
be a boy of sixteen perhaps, or seventeen years, 
he is as tall as any man; and then his modesty is 
such that he makes anyone approaching feel abashed 
at once. And it is impossible to gaze longer at. his 
face unless he himself should chance to look away. 
Tor no one is so shameless or made of stone as to 
hold his ground and stand looking at him face to face, 
but one must at once turn away and drop one’s eyes. 
And this effect. surprises me very much—that beauty 
when combined with modesty makes even brazen- 
faced men turn away and forces them to feel abashed. 

Dio. Yes, for perhaps you have not noticed what 
occurs in the water. 

Int. What is that? 

Dio. That when the sun is shining straight down, 
the reflection is strongest. And perhaps you have 
seen on walls a moving and dancing light, not a real 
light, but the reflection of the sun’s light in the water 
—in contrast to the most direct reflection. Now 
there is a somewhat similar reflection from true 
modesty, which makes the beholders appear to be 
abashed. Then as soon as they go away, they are 
once more unashamed.! 

Int. Just as I thought that even the gymnastic 
trainer, hardened as he is, seemed in the youth’s 
presence to be, as it were, dumbfounded as well as 
entranced. 


1 Xenophon (Symposium 1. 8-10) also compares beauty to 
light, praises it when combined with modesty, and speaks of 
its ennobling effect on the beholder. Cf. also what Dio says 
in Discourse 12. 51. 
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15 A. Odxodv ére pGAdov Gavpdoes, éreddav On 
ért oUTOS ToLoGTos wy oddevds ! eorw. 
~ tf A ? rd 
Ids Adyets undevos elvar adrdv; 
4 ¢ \ b ‘ ? > é 
A. Otrws drws od émdfov srov éoriv. oluas 
yap épwray ce drov vids éorw, 
"AAN 4 rdv Uaraprav dorw els; 
A. [Ipérou pev av rh peyéle. adrod nab rh 
m \ 
dudpeia, eb ye emeels qouv cat diAdvOparror 
‘ fal 
ras does wamep dde, GAAG pur) TavTEADs axAnpot 
Kal dypiot, THs yas Ta réxva émet td ye*® oda 
’ ey, ee B t aXN > +4 
od pattrdws eixdlers Bowwriw pdArov elxdlav adbrd 
} Aacwwkd re kal *Arricd. dre pev yap 
/ ~ os 
‘EAAnvicoy dicpws éortv, od de? SHizrou dyvoffods. 
Ne ? ” wn ~ i S rg 
16 Te ydp; «in tis dv rod yévous Stadhopa Tpos YE 
TO KdAddos; 7 obdéva ole ylyveobar ev ols 
BapBdpots kaddv; ® 
A. °AAW’ obk oles TO pév te BaupBapixdr elvas, 
womep eldos, Kat KdAAos, To bé “EAAnvuKdy, Womep 
\ \ \ > o~ 2 > ¢ , ow 
kat pwrvyy Kat é€obfra add’ dpwoiws oor Soxel 
yevéobar kadds ’AytAAeds re kal “Exrwp; 
Od ydp pdvov ws mept dvdpetov rot “Hropos 6 
TOLNTHS Ove€ELaw ; 
¢ \ ~ ? / ? / 
A. “Orov ye ras vais euriumpnow: od ydp, 
t, L «dAdous sr dOt 4 n 
oljat, epi KddAdoug emperev adrdO.* peuvqoba. 
1 After odSevds the MSS. have ulds, which Imperius 
bracketed. 
2 +d ye Pflugk: ye rd. 
® The words 7 obdéva . . . xaddy moved here by Casaubon 
from their position after [Sos xal xddAos (two lines infra) in 
the MSS. 


* odrdOe Capps: adrod ér: or adrods ert. 
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TWENTY-FIRST DISCOURSE :* ON BEAUTY 


Dio. Therefore you will be all the more surprised 
to learn that this handsome youth belongs to no one. 

Int. What do you mean by his belonging to no 
one? 

Dio. Just what you meant by asking to whom 
he belongs. For I suppose you were asking whose 
son he is. 

Int. Well, is he one of the Sown Men? 1} 

Dio. That would be in keeping with his stature 
and manliness, if they had been gentle and kindly 
in disposition, just as this youth is, andis'’ 7). ho 
rough and wild, real children of the «i hi: ‘or 
to his physique, you are not far wrong in likening 
him to a Boeotian rather than to a Spartan or an - 
Athenian. For that he is utterly Greek, I presume 
is quite patent. 

Int. Why, I should like to know? Can there be 
any racial distinction as regards beauty? Or do you 
think that no handsome man is to be found among 
foreigners ? 

Dio. Well, do you not think that there is a foreign 
type of beauty, as there is of general appearance, and 
an Hellenic type, just as their language and dress 
differ, or do you think that Achilles and Hector were 
handsome in just the same way? 

Int. Why, does not the poet discourse about 
Hector as a brave man only? | 

Dio. Yes, where he is setting fire to the ships. 
For it would not, I think, have been fitting to 
mention beauty at that point. But after he had 


1 The Lmapro’, or ‘Sown Men,’ sprang from the dragon’s 
teeth sown by Cadmus, the builder of the citadel of Thebes. 
The five who survived became, according to tradition, the 
ancestors of the Thebans, that is, Boeotians. 
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4 / 3 Pad 
redeuTicavros S€ Kat yupvwhévros éxmayiivas 
~ \ > 
¢now atrod ré KéAdos Tovs “Ayatods iddvras, 
ovrw mus Aéywr' 


‘ > 
of kat Onjoavro puny Kat eldos aynrov 
“Exropos. 


od yap Hv adrots mpdrepor, ofuat, cxoAx Onjoacbar 
abrov dxpibds: Kat ra dAdo ayeddr cadéorepoy 
enéfccow Kat! ais ot rept dAdou Tuds ra KadAl- 
orwy: ry te yop Kefadyy xapteroar adrod 
dynow elvat Kal thy Kouny mdévu éAaivay Kal 7d 
oda od oxAnpdv. sept dé Tod “AxtAAgws eldous 
obdév Adyar Kal” Exacrov add? 7 TAS Kdpuns, dre 
Eavbds fv, Kal mept ris TidddpBou kdpuns kat 
TarpdmaAov as pddtora év aku rehevrnodyrwr, 
Kal mept rav dhAwy opuKpov Te mepl éxdorou Kal 
avSpav Kab yuvaxdy trav kaddlorwr: mdr ort 

e oddels dy 8 etzron ToVadEe Gpoiws dv elvat Kadovs, 
ovdé ’AddEavdpov 7) EtvdopBov 7 Tpwtrov édouxévan 
wt MeveAdw cat TlarpdxdAw cat Nipet, odd€ év rots 
BapBdpows Léoworpw tov Alydariov 4 Meépvova 
cov Aidiora 7 Nwvav * 4 Edpumvdov 7) [éAora. 

1 xal added by Cohoon. 2 GA added by Reiske. 


8 ovdels dv Casaubon: obd€ xdy. 
4 Nevdav Reiske: Muvtav. 
1 Homer, Jliad 22. 370 f. 2 xudveat Iliad 22. 402. 

® [liad 22. 373: padaxcdrepos . . . 9 Ore vijas évérpyoer. 

4 Iliad 17.51: “‘ that was like tho hair of the Graces.” 

5 Brave Trojan slain by Menclaus, who dedicated his shield 
in the temple of Hera near Mycenae. Pythagoras said he 
had been Euphorbus in a previous incarnation and to prove 
it identified this shield at sight and took it down. 

& a eotag: son of Priam, or Apollo, and Hecuba, slain by 

C. es, 
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TWENTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: ON BEAUTY 


been slain and stripped, the Achaeans were simply 
amazed on beholding his beauty, so the poet says 
in about the following words: 


“Then gazed they upon the wonderful form and 
beauty of Hector.” 1 


For I imagine that before this they had been too 
busily occupied to gaze upon him critically. And the 
poet goes on to describe him more vividly, one may 
almost say, and in greater detail than he describes 
any other of the most handsome men. For he says 
that his head was graceful, his hair quite black,? and 
his body not hard.? But about Achilles’ appear- 
ance he gives no detail except to say that his hair 
was auburn; and he mentions the hair of Euphor- 
bus and of Patroclus as of men who had died in 
the very prime of life ;4 and about each of the other 
men and most beautiful women he has very little to 
say; however, nobody would assert that these men 
could have been handsome in the same way, or that 
Alexander, or Euphorbus,® or Troilus® bore any 
resemblance to Menelaus and Patroclus and Nireus,? | 
any more than among the barbarians Sesostris ® the 
Lgyptian did or Memnon ® the Ethiopian, or Ninyas,!¢ 
Kurypylus, or Pelops. 

7 Handsomest man among the Greeks after Achilles, but 
unwarlike. Slain by Eurypylus or Aeneas. 

§ Mythical king of Egypt to whom the Greeks attributed 
all great Egyptian exploits. 

® Beautiful son of Tithonus and Hos. Was king of the 
Ethiopians who came to the aid of Priam. Identified with the 
Egyptian king Amenhotep ITIL, a colossal statue of whom is 
still standing. Concerning his beauty and that of Eurypylus 
see Homer, Odyssey 11. 520-522. 

10 Son of Ninus and Semiramis, thefounders of the Assyrian 
empire and builders of Nineveh. Semiramis was famed for her 
beauty, but concerning her son no other ancient author ab 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND _ DISs- 
COURSE: CONCERNING PEACE 
AND WAR 


We have here just a fragment of this Discourse. In §3 
Dio does montion his subject, but all that precedes and follows 
is of an introductory nature. He says that there are many 
questions which are the common concern of both philosophers 
and orators. One class of these common questions comprises 
those which have to do with the state (wodwrucd Lyripara); 
and some of these, such as that about peace and war, have to 
do with what is advisable. Then in questions of advisability 
Port cs "er. id orators make a division, the philosophers 
vee, .'« of a general nature and the orators with 


" This was the division made by Posidonius, the distinguished 
Stoic philosopher, born in 135 B.c. at Apamea, a city not far 
from Dio’s native Prusa, That the followers of Plato and 
Aristotle made the same division appears from Cicero, De 
Oratore 1.45 and 46. In this matter, then, Dio is clearly siding 
with the philosophers against the rhetoricians or teachers of 
oratory such as Hermagoras, who claimed all political questions 


a4 


for ore’ *, ‘hat what Dio says 
hereis ia to ow eye Te” thinks, and at any 
rate wi 0 : : «. ihis Discourse after 
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i Ut. “od, 
his conversion to philosophy. 
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TloAAd prev kat dAdAa etpor ris dv Kal Edpmavra 
dreyvds Ta épyov Turos éydueva Kal mpdteas 
xowd. tois pirooddois, Kal piyropaw door jr) 
dyopatou bse ploBapvor, Tpos Xpijpara dpavres 
povoy Kat ras idwrikas dudioyias mepi ovpBo- 
haiwy 7 rwwv Saveiwv eri roxm} GAG*® Syyooig 
ovpBovredewy Kat vopobereiv d£ovpevoe: kabdsep, 
oluar, Tlepuxdfs Kat @ovrvdisns Aino. Kai 
OcptoroxAns ere mporepov Kal Krewcbévys, nat 
Tlectorparos éws ért prirwp Kat Snuaywryds 
qvetxeto KaAodpevos: "Apioreidny perv yap Kai 
Avxodpyov kat LdAwva xat "Erapewdvdav, rat 
eb rig Erepos Tolotros, diAoodpous 4 ev modureia 
Gerdov 7 pryropas Kara THY yewvaiay Te Kal ddnOy 
pyropixnv: Aéyw Sé olov mepi re dywyhs rdv 
vewy oupPovdcdtorvras Kal vopolerotvras, wamep 

1 Savelwv emt réxm added by Cohoon, ro:ovrwy by Reiske. 


2 ddda added by Arnim. 
® dirocddous Morel: drdrdcodos. 





1 Not the historian, but the leader of the aristocratic party 
in opposition to Pericles. He was ostracized in 444 n.o. 

* The term pyjrwp means ieee ‘public speaker,’ no 
matter what the subject of his address, but it was usually 
applied to these who addressed (ev crlee rr MEE Tp ae hone 

ere Dio distinguishes between they iates antes 


phical statesmen, such as Solon, and the lesser statesmen and 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: 
CONCERNING PEACE AND WAR 


Many things in general and absolutely everything 
involving any work or activity will be found common 
to philosophers and orators—all those orators, that 
is, who do not carry on their business in the market- 
place and work for hire with their eyes fixed on 
matters of money only and on private disputes regard- 
ing contracts or loans out at interest, but aspire to 
advise and legislate for the state. That is, I think, 
what Pericles and Thucydides! must have done 
at Athens, and Themistocles still earlier, and 
Cleisthenes, and Peisistratus, so long as he still let 
himself be called ‘ orator * and ‘ popular leader ’?— 
for Aristeides, Lycurgus, Solon, Epaminondas, and 
others of the same sort should be regarded as 
philosophers in politics, or orators in the noble 
and real sense of the term. And I use the word 
‘philosopher’ of men who, for example, de- 
liberate and legislate about the training of the 





Borate TT fe 


Set eee 


politicians, such as Pericles and Themistocles. pijrwp could 
also mean one who pleaded in the courts, ¢.e. an advocate, and 
finally, a teacher of rhetoric. 

Syuaywyds means literally ‘leader of the people’ and at 
times has this meaning, as it has here; but more often it was 
used in a bad sense to mean a political agitator appealing 
to the cupidity or prejudice of the masses in order to further 
his own interests. 
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év AareSainor Avkodpyos, kal rept ths épwructs 
Ouidias Kab meplt ypnudTrwr KTHCEWwWS, OoNY TE Kal 
omws Sel aotetobar, Kat mept ydauou Kal Tepl 
Kowerlas: Kab mrept voploparos Kal Tepl TyLis 
Kal drysias Kal mept olkwy Karaokeviis, m6- 
Tepa xpi) TeTerxoperny olkety mdAw 7 Kabdaep 
6 Qeds mapjvece Aukedutpovinn, aretyioror, 
Kal wept doxijocws TOY modguKcdy! cat rdé&ews, 
od povov dmdiricys, dAAd Kat olay ?Marapeudybas 
etpéty Adyeras, Tos epactas era Tédy epwpevev 
rdéas va o@lowro paddAoy Kal jutprupes dow 
GAAjjAols THs Gperas Kal ris Karclas: Kal rov 
Asxyov rodrov, lepov érovopaclévra,” Kparhoa 
AareBatpovier rf mept® Acdierpa payy, Euprdrrev 
exeivois érropévwv tov “WAAjvwv, rd dé 87 
Kepdratov, «al moAAdscts modAots mapémumre, repi 
te elpyvns Kal moAdwov, 6 viv ruyydver Cyrovpevov. 
Gv 6€ 7d Towotrov yévos Tapa Tots dtAocd- 
dos Kadetrar mept rod mpocrjKovros, ofov ef 
yauntéov, et moAtrevréov, et Baotreia* ypnoréov 
) Sypokparia 1) GAAn Twl Kataordce. ToATElas: 
év ols €ort Kat TodrTo, €ot SoKetv, ef mrodeunréov. 
Od yap povov dmdds ot prddaodor Lyrovor 
mept tovrwy, GAAd myvixa Kat mpds rivas Kab 
Tivos oupPdyros 7 pt) aupBdvros Exaora tovTwv 


1 roAqutxey Empeorius: codeptev. 

2 érovopaclévra Reiske : érovoudoarra. 
3 epi added by Emperius. 

4 Baotretg Reiske: BaotAre?. 


artesian geben ey Raganyitivbatntt ahaa ao AREY re msn 


1 Tn 371 3.0, 
204, ' 
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TWENTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: ON PEACE 


young, Just as Lycurgus did at Sparta, and about 
the association of ‘lovers,’ about the acquisition of 
money—how much one should make and in what 
manner—about marriage, about the duties of citizen- 
ship, about coinage, about civic rights and the loss 
of them, about the setting up of households, and as 
to whether one should live in a walled city or, as the 
god advised the Spartans, in an unwalled one; 
about training for war and the organization of not 
merely the heavy-armed troops in general, but 
also of the formation which Epaminondas is said 
to have invented, in which he put the ‘lovers’ 
along with their beloved in order that they might 
have a better chance of coming through safely 
and might be witness to one another's courage or 
cowardice—and history tells us that this Sacred 
Band, as it was called, conquered the Spartans in 
the battle of Leuctra though these were supported 
by all Greece, But the main question of all, and one 
with which many have often had to deal, concerns 
peace and war; and this now, as it so happens, is my 
theme. 

All problems of this sort are called by the 
philosophers questions of propriety: for example, 
whether one should marry, whether one should go 
into public life, whether a monarchy should be 
adopted, or a democracy, or some other form of 
government; and in these subjects, in my opinion, 
is included this one too, whether war should be 
entered into. 

Indeed the philosophers not only considered these 
questions in their general aspect, but also these: 
when, with reference to whom, and after what 
occurrence or non-occurrence each separate action 
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f f 4 ~ a Cr 
mpaxréov. Siadéper Se roootrov, oT of ye 
pyropes emt tavde 7 rTHvde oKorovaw, olov 
ef cupdépe. worepety “APnvatos mpos TeAomov- 
vysious % Bonbeiv Keprupatous mpos Kopwiious 
} Dirlrarey ovppayfoau OnBalos ert Daxéas 7 
"AreédvSpm SiaPivar eis tiv “Aoiay. év yap 
ravras amdous rats Bovdats oby yvora umimres 
Kat TO Towdror, ef Sixatov Tots pA7) mpoaducHoac 
modepetv: ef ovpBeByncev ddiicnpa mapa rovrwy 
ols Stavoodvras modepetv, ayAtcov te ToOTo 76} 
oupBeBnKes. sd 

Of girdcodot 8é wdppwlev ra mpdypara 
cpaow, er adrdv eerdlovres daot? drra 
€oriv. odd yap Kpetrrov 76 BeBoudetobas rept 
dndvrwy ex mdAciovos Kal Steypwedras, ézet- 
Sav Hen tiwds mpdyparos Kotpds, adrovs re 
elSdras éyew ypjoba Kat érépors mapauvely, 
GMa py tTpdmov twa e€aidvyns AnpOdvras rapdr- 
reoOa. Kat adrooyedidlew mept dv ode toacw. 
of pev yap pyropes, drav Séy oxomelv rept twos, 
obdév eiSdtes réiv dAdo mddov oddé eoxeppevor 
mporepov, dua te adrol BovAedvovrat rpdmov Tiva 
Kal avpBovAetovow érépots. ot dtAdcodar dé 
mept rv mpafewv mpootdact Kat mada BeBovdcv- 

1 7d added by Pflugk. 


ntemeone vapor 








1 Corcyra, the modern Corfu, was a colony of Corinth 
founded about 700 B.c. In 427 2.0. during the Peloponnesian 
War Corinth released some Corcyrean prisoners on the under- 
standing that they were to win over Corcyra from Athens to 
the support of Corinth. They did secure the support of the 
oligarchic party thero. 

SPR p nes ee eg ee or eget Sab gom ny 9S 
inthe Phowtice tac ci Webbs ot ean Gin ina. 
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should be taken. But there is this important 
difference—that the orators consider definite cases; 
for example, whether it is of advantage for the 
Athenians to make war on the Peloponnesians, for 
the Coreyraeans to go to the help of the Corinthians,1 
for Philip to support the Thebans in the war against the 
Phocians,? or for Alexander to cross over into Asia. 
Then too, in all these deliberations the following 
sort of question is apt to crop up: Is it right to go to 
war with those who have not provoked a war by some 
wrongful act? if a wrong has been done by those 
against whom you propose to wage war, how serious 
is this wrong which has been done ? 

But philosophers look at events from a distance 
and examine into what their character is in the 
abstract; for it is much better to have already 
deliberated about everything a long time in advance 
and since they have already reached a decision, 
to be able, when the moment for any action has 
come, with full knowledge either to handle the 
situation themselves or to give advice to the 
others? and not to be caught off their guard, 
as it were, and so be in a state of confusion 
and obliged to resort to improvising measures con- 
cerning situations of which they have no knowledge. 
For whenever the orator-politicians have to consider 
any question, since they know nothing more than 
anybody else and have not considered the matter 
before, in a sense they both deliberate themselves and 
give advice to the others at one and the same time. 
The philosophers, on the other hand, know in advance 
about the course to be adopted and have deliberated 


3 That is, to the men of action, the generals, or to the 
citizens, 
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pévor tuyydvovow: ware dv tis adrods maparahy 
oupBovrous Tay TéAcwr 7) Tav eOvdY 7 Tov Baor- 
Aéwr, Kpeirrov EEovor kat aodadéorepov drodai- 
veoba' ob TO émov adrots, ode viv pév raira, 
mddw Sé ravavtia, de dpyiy 1%) piAovutay 7) 
ypypac. mAnyévres, womep emt rpurdvys, edn 
ris, oluat, Tov pytdpwr adrav, Kard TO Affupa 
det pemovres. Adyew de ov eyo pyropuciy oude 
pijropas ods dyallos, dG, roug davdous Kal 
TOUS TMpOCTTOLOUpLEVOUS TO MpPay}Ld. 
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upon it long beforehand. Consequently, if they are 
called in to advise cities, nations, or kings, they are 
in a better and safer position to set forth, not just 
what occurs to them, nor one thing at one moment 
and the opposite at the next, influenced by anger, 
contentiousness, or bribery, acting just as the tongue 
of a balance does, as I believe some one of the orator- 
politicians themselves said, ever tipping according to 
what is received. And I say this, not to criticize 
the art of oratory, or the good orators, but the poor 
ones and those who falsely claim that profession as 
their own. 

1 Cf. Demosthenes, On the Crown 298: “tipping toward 


what is received as the tongue of a balance does’’—dozep dp 
tpuravy pérar mpds To Appa. Aja more than hints at a bribe. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD DISCOURSE: 
THAT THE WISE MAN IS 
FORTUNATE AND HAPPY! 


This is one of the twelvo discourses that are in the form of 
a, dialogue between Dio, the teacher, and one of his pupils, 
reported directly. It would appear to reproduce an actual 
teaching experience of Dio’s in which he sets forth the Stoic 
doctrine that only the wise man is happy. 

The line of thought is as follows: Homer and Euripides 
have said that man is unfortunate and unhappy; but just 
the opposite is true, or rather, partially true. Tor each man 
has a fortune or guiding spirit; and if this fortune or guiding 
spirit is good, then the man is good-fortuned (i.e, fortunate) 
and happy. But if the man has a bad fortune or guiding 
spirit, then the man is bad-fortuned (i.e. unfortunate) and 
unhappy. But if the guiding spirit is good in the sense that 
it gives good fortune, it is also good as meaning ‘ just and 
useful and sensible’—which is a non sequitur—and since it 
apparently gives its own qualities to the man who has it, this 
man. is at the same time also just and useful and sensible, in 
other words, wise. The good daipewv, to use the Greek word, 
being good in both senses, gives both happiness and wisdom, 
The two are inseparable. 

Then the pupil raises the question as to whether any guiding 
spirit can be bad, since all are divine; and Dio admits that he 
has merely been accepting the popu’. bert ect * Pests Ba 
own, in assuming '" 0 ce A 
bad. Hereally «In... 0-: | 25 oats nr en 
spirits are good. Ifa man listens to his good and wise guiding 
spirit, he gets at one and the same time both happiness and 
wisdom; if he does not, he is both unhappy and a fool. 
Therefore, only the wise man is happy. 


1 The word Sau» means guiding or guardian spirit, genius, 
or the lot or fortune which that genius was believed to give a 
man. Therefore, evSaéuw» means primarily ‘ blessed with a 
good guiding spirit or genius.’ Then, since the good genius 
was believed to give good fortune, the word came to mean 
fortunate; and since the fortunate man should be happy, the 
word came also to mean happy. Often all three meanings are 
suggested by the word. 


Zor 


* 


23. OTI EYAAIMQN O ZLO@MOZ 


T ? 5 “ t; ¥ rf] . ry / 
A. IIdrepov done? cot elvan dvOpwros etdatuwr, 
el 8€ prj, yeyovevar 7) Evectla, 3) dddvarov yy 
ro rolobrov mrepi dvipwrov, Momep et Tis dOdvarov 
a“ 

dvOpwrov A€you clvar; tows yap ay riy adrip 
éyos Sdéav ‘Oprpw Kat dddow ovyvots tay 
TownTav. 

4 nm 3 / ‘ 4 a 

Kat rod drodatverat rept rovrou “Opnpos; 

A. “Ozov wemoinke rov Ain Aéyovra atrdv, 
ove ddAov rid Tay Dedv, ads odddv dnow dilupd- 
repov elvar avdpos dmdvray Tdv Cabwy, 

docu re yatay emt mveler re Kat Epmrer. 

’ a \ me ” , 
od Soxel gor rHv ditdy dytiKpus KaKkodaipoviay 
Twa Aéyewv; 

” 

Tpouye. 

A. “Erepos 5€ mownris oti idia otrws, adda. 
Kowf mpos Oéarpov aywrildpuevos elonyetrat 

\ 4 a > v7 sw vA 
tov pivra Opnvety eis do” Epyerar KaKd, 
tov 8 ad Oavdvra Kal mévwv memavpévov 


4 “ 
Yaipovras Kat ovvndopevous oteras Sely exaréumew. 





1 Homer, Itiad 17, 477. 

2 Ruripides, “rr *--4 +, fs! 152 (Nauck). Herodotus 
(5.4) saysthat .° iri... t+: . + tribe, did lament when a 
child was born and rejoice when a man died. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD DISCOURSE: 
THAT THE WISE MAN IS FOR- 
TUNATE AND HAPPY 


Dio. Do you believe man is happy, and if not, 
that he has been or will be; or do you hold that such 
a thing as this is impossible to predicate of man, 
just as if a person were to say that man is immortal? 
For it is, perhaps, possible that you hold the same 
view as Homer and a good many others of our poets. 

Interlocutor, And where does Homer express his 
view on this question? 

Dio. Where he has represented Zeus himself, 
and not some other one of the gods, as saying that 
none of all living creatures ismore miserable than man, 


Of all that breathe and move upon the earth. 


Do you not think that by misery he means expressly 
some great unhappiness? 

Int. Ido. 

Dio. And another poet, not speaking of any 
particular man, but expressing a general sentiment 
to the audience in a contest of tragedies, proposes 
that we should 

That man bewail who’s born, and all life’s ills 

confronts, 

But him who’s dead and free from all his toils * 
he thinks we should “ with joy and gladness speed 
from out the house.” 
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"Eort rabra.. 

A. Otxouv dp§as maprvecev. ef yap daa 
Sa 1 KAalew rods avOparous dia Ti aruyiay, 
Kal ‘yevouévous mpoonKer Opynvety trav eoopevww 
avrots Kak@v éverev, kat tedevrijoavras, dre 
moAAd Kat Sewd wendvOac, Kat Cadvras,? dr 
elo ev KaKois. Wore wpa dv eln Kara Tov 
mountiy pndérore travoacia ddvpopsdvous odd 
padAov rév anddvwr. exetvar perv yap Tod 
hoos Aéyovrat Opynvety rov “Iruv+ rods dé duvllpairous 
eixos Av Opnvetv cat Pdpous Kal yeyudvos. mdaw 
dé BéAriov tous yevopevous dav edllds drrohdobas 
b1d Tav Kak@v, dAAd pr) orrapydvots évetAobvras 
kat Aovovras® Kat tiOnvoupevous rooatrny ém- 
peAcay rrovetobas Srws dOAvor Eoovrat: éylpadv 
ydp, od didwy otdé Kndopevwv rd rowodro: kal 
vy Ala adrovs mpwrous amadAdrrew rot Blov; 
xwduvevovor yap Kara Tov Adyor Tobrov jdvot 
dpovipor yevertar of yevdmevor ev Kédyous éx 
Tav Tob SpdKovros dddvrwv, ots éomretpev "Idowv. 
odro. yap, Ore mpOtov yolovto yeyovdres, edbds 
dAAjAous dv7jpovy, éws obdéva edirrov, Bonlotvres 


1 $e? Geel: eu. 2 (Gyras Casaubon: advras. 
3 dovovras Selden: Avovras. 





antes 


1 Ttys, son of Tereus and Procné, was killed by his mother 
and his flesh served to his father Tereus because the fathor had 
been unfaithful and married Procné’s sister Philomela. On 
learning what flesh he was eating, Tereus pursued the women 
with an axe. Then Procné was turned into a nightingale, 
Philomela into a swallow, and Tereus into a hoopoe. 

* Jason went to Colchis, a country at the east end of the 
Euxine or Black Sea, to get the golden fleece. Hoe was 
promised it if he would plow a field with two fire-breathing, 
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Int. That is so. 

Dio. Well, that was not sound advice he gave; for 
if we ought to weep once for mankind because 
of their misfortune, then it is fitting that we 
should both bewail their lot when they are born, 
because of all the evils that are in store for them, 
and when they dic, because they have had ex- 
perience of many terrible sufferings, and likewise 
while they live, because they are in the midst of evils. 
Consequently there would never be a fitting time, 
according to the poet, for men to cease lamenting— 
much more truly than for the nightingales. Tor 
while those creatures are said to mourn for Itys1 
in the springtime only—yet in the case of human 
beings it stands to reason that they should mourn 
both summer and winter. But how much better it 
would be to let them perish at once of their ills as 
soon as they are born, instead of wrapping them up in 
swaddling clothes and bathing them and nursing 


_ them and giving them so much care, simply in order 


that they may be wretched—for such solicitude would 
befit enemies, not friends or those who care for 
them—or, better still, to remove their own selves 
from life in the first place! For it is very likely, 
according to this line of reasoning, that the only 
sensible people to be born were those born in Colchis 
from the dragon’s teeth which Jason sowed.? For 
these people, just as soon as they understood that 
they were born, forthwith proceeded to make away 
with one another until they left not one, helping one 


brazen-footed oxen end sow in it the dragon teeth that had not ° 
been used by Cadmus at Thebes. From these teeth sprang 
armed men, who, when Jason threw a stone into their midst, 
fought until they had killed one another. 
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dMArjAous dHAov drt Kat Sid. diAlay Tobro mparrovtes, 
od bv exOpav. 

"AAA obrds ye 6 ToT AS Anpety € epouye paiverat, 
70 dé Tod ‘Opsjpou Tapdrres pe, OTL OTH codes 

dy! trép tdv avlpdrwv ravryy amedivaro rv 
yuapnv. 

A. Kat ré drorov elpycer ; ov yap as daravres 
ol dvOpwrrot a0Awt eiot dnow, aAX dru odlev 
éore E@ov dvOpeirrov dbucirepov Tob ye * Gg0Xiov, 
womep dene Kal Hyrets patwer a dv. lows yp TOL 
Keauk _ Hévos Ta dMov 6 dvlperos KeacoBcatjLeny 
éoriv, wormep Kal eddaluev emet TOL Kad [dvos 
ddpwv, womrep Kot Ppovipios. obre yap duos 
oure dxdAaoros eln av taros } obs 7) Aéwv, Worep 
ovdé dpovoos ovde aypduparos. 

"AMG KaAdds pow Sorts Simpldaba. rd rob 
‘Opjpov, cat drroxpivouat® dru Hyotuate dvOpwmov 
evdaipova elvan, 

A. *Ap’ od 6 Satpeww * ayabds éort, Todrov 
eddaiuova elvae pis, od Se poxOnpds,® rouxcoBaul= 
pova; 

"Eywye. 

A. Aatpova dé dAAws dyaborv A€éyes ; 


+ dy added by Arnim. 2 ye Casaubon: 84, 
: drroxpivopar Arnim : daroxpivacba.. 


. 5, oR od 6 Saluwy Emperius: dp’ 6 eddaduwv M. 
5 od 6¢ Emperius: odd¢ M. 





1 irasteas 


a Ie wrist 4 man’s §a/uwy may be good or bad is called 
the poodle one in§9. It is somewhat like the view which Dio 
takes for granted in Discoursei.42 and makes Diogenes explicitly 
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another, evidently, and doing this through friendship, 
not through hatred. 

Int. Well, for my part, I think that what this 
poet+ says is nonsense. But Homer’s statement 
disturbs me because, wise though he was, he expressed 
that view about mankind. 

Dio. And what absurdity is there in it? He 
docs not say that all men without exception are 
wretched, but that there is no creature more 
wretched than man when he is wretched, just as we 
too ana ee should say; for, mark you, man is 
perhaps the only unfortunate creature of them all, 
just as he is the only fortunate one ; for, you see, 
man alone is said to be ‘senseless,’ just as man alone 
is said to be ‘sensible.’ It is clear that a horse 
cannot be either unjust or dissolute, nor can a pig or 
a lion, just as it cannot be uncultured or illiterate. 

Int. Well, I think you have made an excellent 
correction of Homer's statement, and I reply that I 
believe man is fortunate. 

Dio. Then when a man’s fortune or guardian 
spirit is good, you maintain that the man is fortunate, 
but when it is bad, that he is unfortunate, do you?? 

Int. I do. 

Dio. And do you speak of a guardian spirit as 
good in a different sense ? 


state in Discourse iv. 80, that cach man’s mind (vods) is his 
Baier and ey be Boed or pee _The philosophical view stated 
in§9, EM *« that the daiuwr of every man 
isgooac. !° ‘ {See Posidonius as quoted 
by Galen in De Placitis Hippooratia et Platonis 5. 6, page 469 
aol Zeller 3. 1. 318 ff. In Discourse xxi. Dio regards the 
Satpoves, not as spirits or minds ruling men from within, but 
as men such as popular leaders, kings, or tyrants, or generals 
who rule other people and direct their destinies. 
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“H } wads ye; 

A. “Qorep dvOpwaov, err Sé paddov Oedv- ¥ 

4 rf] td ” i > A 4 t: + 5 f 
tous Jeaus, elmep vopilers dyabovs elvat, od Stxcatous 

? x 7 ‘ t 4 \ ca 
vowilers Kat Ppovisous Kat adfpovas Kai tas dA\as 
> \ ” 2 XS 297 + > A 4 
apetas éyovras, adda adixovs Kat dvojrous Kat 
aKoddorous; 

Ovdapads éywye. 

A. Odxotv kal Baipova, eimep twa dyalldv 

oad al fal 4 
Hi, SfAov ws Sixaov yh Kal ypyoy.ov Kab 
ppovynov ; 

Ilds yap od; 

A. *H yap dv Kxakdv twa vouiles, qrovnpov 
oles Tov adrov elvat Kal ddiKov Kat avdnrov; 

’Avayen mavrTws. 

, ) , ? ~ > i] tA Ld ‘ 

A. Ti Sai; od rdv avOpdrwv Exacrov Kard 
tov atrot Saipova Bioby, doles dv 4 more, GAXG 
Kal’ érepov; 

? nw > 

Otsapds Kal? érepov. 

A. Odxoiv rov ruxdvra dyafot Saipovos HF 
Sucaiws Civ cai dpovipws Kal owdpdvars; tovodrov 
yap oporoyets elvar rov Saipova abrod. 

Ilavu ye. 

A. Tov 8€ poxPypot Saiuovos movnpds xa 
adpoves Kal dvoryrws Kal dxoAdorws; 

Paivera radra ovpBaive ex rdv cipnuévev viv. 

A. "Apa éorts dvOpwiog votv éywv earl Kal 

: cal 
Sixatos Kai oddpwv, odros eddaiuwy éorly dyad 


1 9 added by Reiske. 
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Init. What do you mean? 

Dio. Inthe sense in which a man is good and, still 
more, a god; or if you do think that the gods are 
good, do you think that they are not just and sensible 
and self-controlled and in possession of all the other 
virtues, but unjust and senseless and intemperate ? 

Int. I certainly do not. 

Dio. Then in the case of a guardian spirit also, if 
you really consider any to be good, is it not clear that 
you consider it just and useful and sensible? 

Int. Why, of course. 

Dio. Pray, when you think that any person is bad, 
do you believe that he is at the same time evil and 
unjust and senseless ? 

Int. Most assuredly so. 

Dio. Well, then, do you not think that each man 
lives under the direction of his own guiding spirit, 
of whatever character it may be, and is not directed 
by a different one? 

Ini. Certainly not directed by that of a different 
one. 

Dio. Then do you believe that the man to whom 
Fortune has given a good guardian spirit lives justly 
and prudently and temperately? For this is the 
character that you agree his spirit has. 

Int. Certainly. 

Dio. And that the man to whom Fortune has 
given the bad guardian spirit lives wickedly and sense- 
lessly and foolishly and ‘et-~inewstely? 

Int. That appears te fs trom what we have 
just said. 

Dio. Then when a man is in possession of in- 
telligence and is just and temperate, is this man 
fortunate because he is attended by a good spirit; 
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§ ? ,d 2 iva be bi r 4 - A Ea \ 
aipov. ouvaiy: Goris dé acedyijs Kat ddpwv Kat 
mavodpyos, avayen Kaxodaipova ¢doKew éxelvoy 
Kak@ Saino ouvelevypévov Kat Aarpevovra; 
- 
"AAn bes. 
8 A. Xoddv S¢ doy rivd Kadeis 7} Tov dpdvysov 
dvOpwrov Kat Sikaov Kat Govov Kal dvdpeor, 
~ 4 A M 4 + f ‘ ¢ 
padrov dé tov ddixov Kat dudarov Kat decAdv; 
Drypat. 
A. Mi cotvuv ere Oatpale riv Acydvrwy, Ort 
povoy Kat mdyra dact rov codor ebdainova elvat, 
los 4 ; Lana @ 5 t 
rov Sé davdAwy oddéva dvrwa od xurodalpova: 
éretd7} ye Kal ool rabra BSoxe?. 
9 Td per dara Soxels por od rapa S0€uv SverAdyOar 
Srws S€ yp7) Satpdvdy te rrovnpdy Hyetolar Kat 
je ~ 
Gdicov Kal avénrov, odK exw elmety. ddAws re 
od mpos sudv Tdv pirtoodday ¢oriv, elmep Oetov 
TO Saydviov Hyetobe, Troodrov JroAapPdvew. 
> 3 3 4 na 9 4 4 > ”~ ¢ 
A. °AMW’ éya viv od Kard rhv epavtod Sdéav 
Sieideypat Ta woAAd, wAiy ye atro Tobro, drt por 
Soxet was Kai pudvos etdainwv 6 aodds: ta Sé 
tla 4 Ay n~ Cal 3 Fa a 
GMa Kara thy Tov moAAdY arIpdrwr, Smws 
10 pr) Sox Bialecbar adrovs. éret pepe, et ody! 
qyetobe To Sarpdviov Oetov Kat dyaGdy Kat yndevt 
“~ ~ é 
kakot pndevos alriov, Hs pare ylyveobar KaKo- 
é A id 
Satiuova avOpwrov; 7 érav pr) mpoogywou pundé 
metQwvra, Te Satpoviw dyal@ dvrr; wamep 
ei vopilomev® rods tarpods dmavras dyafods 


2 ody Cohoon: ody. ? youiloiuer Reiske: voplfes. 
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but when a man is dissolute and foolish and wicked, 
must we maintain that he is unfortunate because he is 
yoked to a bad spirit and serves it? 

Int. True. 

Dio. And do you describe as wise anyone except 
the man who is sensible and just and holy and brave, 
and as a fool him who is unjust and unholy and 
cowardly ? 

Int. I do. 

Dio. Then you should no longer be surprised 
when people say that they hold the wise man alone 
and without exception to be fortunate or happy, 
whereas of fools there is none that is not unfortunate 
or unhappy; you should agree to this inasmuch as 
you also seem to hold that view. 

Int. What you have said so far I think has been 
quite reasonable; but how are we to consider any 
spirit to be wicked and unjust and senseless, I am 
unable to say; and besides, it is not like you philo- 
sophers, if you really hold that the guiding spirit is 
divine, to assume any such thing. 

Dio. Well, just now I have not been expressing 
my own view for the most part except in this one 
matter—that I believe every wise man is fortunate 
and happy and he alone; but in everything else I 
have accepted the views of the majority of men, that 
I may not seem to be forcing my own views on them. 
For just consider: If you really believe that the 
guiding spirit is divine and good and the author of 
no evil to anyone, how do you explain a man’s be- 
coming unfortunate, that is, umhappy? Or does that 
happen when he does not heed or obey his guiding 
spirit, this being good? It is just as if we should 
think that all physicians are good in the matters of 
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a“ 4 ~ 
elvas 7a Tis Téxvns Kal pndéva adrav rovnpdy 
larpov pnde PraBepdv, trav S€ Kapvdvrew Kakds 
‘ 
Twas mparrovras BAémousev*? kat Bramropévous 
év rais vdcots Sijdov dort rovrous dy datyev ps} 
ebddkew ra mpoorarrépeva aovetv, rods 8€ reibo- 
pévous avdynn Kadds damadddrrew: Kat & m1 dy 
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Odrws * eye. 

A. Udrepov otv Soxotot cor of ® éeyxparets 
dvrws ® Kab oddpoves Kat votv éyovres, ovror 
dmeetvy av rots larpots ols eumetpos kat 
va oupdépovra mpoorarrovaw, 7 Todvavriov of 
dvdénrot Kat dxoAacrou; 

o Ld € 3 / 

Aftov ort of dxdAaoro., 

A. Ti 8€; 7@ Saipom ypynord dvi weiPecPar 
Kal Civ, éxetvov aérepov Hy Tay awdpdvwy elvar 
Kal vodv éeydvrwy 7) T&v mrovnpOv Kal dvonrwv; 

Taév owdpdvwy. 

A. To 8€ ye pr) meiPecBar pundé mpocdyew ard’ 
evavtins TH Oeiw re Kat dayovi mparrew, 
Tov KaKdv Kal dyvwpovey; 

a’ 7” wv Z 
Ilds 8 dy dws A€yousev; 
A. Elfvor 8€ rods mesBopdvovs 7r@ Satpoviw 
f o~ 
rotovTm dvr. eddatuovas, Tods 8é dareiModvras 
KaKodaipovas ; 

3 4 

Avayrn. 

* Brerowpev Reiske : PAcropev. 

2 6 7 dp (Capps) ylyvorro Cohoon: zl dv ylyveoda, 

8 obk dv Oaupdtor vis Capps, od dv Oavpdforper, Reiske: 


Gavpdferv. 
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their profession and that none of them is a bad 
physician or harmful, but yet should see some of their 
patients doing poorly and suffering harm in their 
illnesses; evidently we should say that they refuse 
to obey orders and that such patients as do obey 
cannot but come through well; and nothing that 
should happen to them would surprise anyone. 

Int. That is right. 

Dio. Do you think, therefore, that the really self- 
controlled and sober and sensible patients are those 
who would disobey their physicians when these are 
skilled and prescribe the treatment that is good for 
them, or, on the contrary, the senseless and un- 
controlled? 

Int. Evidently the uncontrolled. 

Dio. Then again, do you hold that to obey the 
oe spirit when it is good, and to live in con- 

ormity with its direction, is a mark of those who 
are temperate and sensible or of those who are 
wicked and senseless? 

Int. Of those who are temperate. 

Dio. And that to refuse to obey and give heed and 
to act contrary to that which is divine and from the 
guardian spirit is a mark of the bad and foolish? 

Int. How could we say anything else? 

Dio. And that those who obey the guiding spirit, 
since it is of this character, are ‘fortunate and 
happy,’ and that those who disobey are ‘ unfortunate 
and unhappy?’ 

Int. Necessarily so. 





4 odrms Eyer Reiske : odrws Exetv. 
5 of added by Geel. 
8 Syrws Cohoon: elya, which Geel deletes. 
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A. Odxotv kavraida ovpBaive. tov pév coddy 
Kat ¢pdvipov edoatuova elva mdvra, Tov dé dadAor 
KaKxodatpova, ody ws TOO Satpoviou KaKot dyros, 
av ws adrov od mpocéxovra? exetvy ypyord 


cd 
OVTt. 
1 wpoodxovra, Reiske : apooxdyra. 
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Dio. Therefore, here also it turns out that the 
wise and sensible man is ‘fortunate and happy’ 
in every case, but that the worthless man is ‘ un- 
fortunate and unhappy,’ not because his guardian 
spirit is bad, but because, although it is good, he 
does not heed it. 


; I 
VOL. IT. L 35 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH DIS- 
COURSE: ON HAPPINESS 


This Discourse, like the fourteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth, begins by saying that the majority of men act wrongly 
in respect to something and then proceeds to set them right. 
This same admonishing attitude is found also in oe 13. 
16-28, where be tells of the beginning of his ‘ preach*s ” 


activity * 7 -~ Vig reason von irnite daeves 
that all 6‘. °©  . + *. the last of course, belong to 
the peric Peo. sf 


The great majority of: men, says Dio, select their occupation 
in life without first considering the important scalar of what 
the life of man should be, and what is the *'~b-i* ~- - 74>» him, 
the ideal toward which he should strive. (' 0 +4"... who 
knows what this highest good is and suboruimuates everything 
else to ib can gain true success and happiness. 
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24, TEPI EYAATMONIAS 


Oi wodAot dvOpwaroe calddrov ev oddev Tredpovri- 
Kaow droious xpi) clvae otdé 6 Te BéArvorov 
avOpdimw éoriv, od Evera xpi) mdvra rdAAa mpdr- 
rew, dia Sé domovddeacw ot jucv tmmeveu, of &é 
orparnyet, of dé mepl dywriay, of Sé mept jrovorap, 
ddAot rept yewpylay, dAAow Svvacac Adyew. 
¢ \ “~ 
rive Se xpelay abrots yen Tovrea Exaorov 4} 
ri tO Odedos e€ adroo yiyvorr dv, odk loaow 
ovde Cyroicw. rovyupoty immels peev dyafot 
yiyvovrat tives, of dv gfiroroveaw atrdo kal} 
expereT@or, Kat madratoa dAdow dAdwy ixavabrepoe 
kal muKredoat Kat Spapetv kat TaAAG dywrioacbar, 
Kat too omdpov py) Stapyaprety, Kat mAdovres 
pa StvadGetpar rHv vabv, Kat Ta KaTad povaucypy 
twes emioravra. PeéAriwv érépwv: ayalov dé 
dvipa Kat dpdviuov, Kat avdrtd totro eiddra, 
doris gorly 6 xpynords avijp Kat vody éywv, oddéva 

Wf € a) 
rovTwy éaorw evpelr. 
Adbrixa mept 7o Adyew mdvrws* édorovdd«act 
1 duiorovadow adro cal Emperius: ¢eAorevdo. kat UB, 


~ ? 4 
gidotrovacty adrot M. 
2 mavrws Geel: mdvres. 


shen ete meLAm eM Ee 





1 See Horace, Odes 1. 1. for a similar reference to the different 
interests and occupations of men. 

* The same three types of oratory, the forensic, the delibera- 
tive, and the epideictic, are mentioned by Aristotle in his 
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Tur majority of men have not as a rule concerned 
themselves at all with the question of what kind of 
men they ought to be, nor of what is ideally man’s 
best good, to the attainment of which he should 
direct all his other activitics; but, cach in accordance 
with his taste, they have devoted themselves, some 
to horsemanship, some to military commands, some 
to athletic competitions, others to music, or farming, 
or expertness in oratory. But what practical utility 
each of these pursuits has for themselves, or what 
possible advantage may accrue from it, they do not 
know or even try to ascertain. The consequence is 
that while some become good horsemen—in case 
they work hard at that and train diligently—and 
some become more efficient in wrestling than 
others, or in boxing, or running, or in other contests, 
or in avoiding crop failures, or in sailing the seas 
without wrecking their ships, and in knowledge of 
music some surpass others ; yet the good and prudent 
man, one who can answer the all-important question, 
‘What man is he who is virtuous and intelligent?’ 
cannot be found among them all. 

Take oratory,” for instance. There are many well- 


Rhetoric 1. 8. 3. Plato (Zuthydemus 305 b) used the same 
expression ‘ plead in couris of law.’ 
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moAhol rév éAcvbdpwr, kat diroripwy elvar Soxovy- 
i 
Tw, ob pev wore ev Sixacrypios aywvilecbat,. 
Kat mpos Shuov Adyovres, Sia S€ robro loyvew 
migov t&v dd\Awy Kal mpdrrev 6 re dv adrot 
? ¢ \ es t ¢ _ > A a, 
Gdwow, of 5é ris Sd&ys Gexa ris amd rob 
mpdyparos, omws Sewvot vouilwrrar. tives Se 
~ Gal a. \ 
adris dao. THs eumetpias emdupyely, Kal tovTwy 
/ 
ot pev Aéyovres, of S€ ovyypddovres judvov, ovs 
édy Tis THY mpdrepov peOdpra elvan Tov drdooddaw 
a 
Kat TOV modirixdy. Ore b€ oupdeper mpadrrovow 
A) 4 tt e / ? “ > {r A! a ~ 
h mpos 6 te y Sd€a adrots addAuos 7) Tt ris 
éprretpias Travrns dfedos, od oKoTodow. 
- a 

"Ey 8é dnu mévra raddAa diya ris Towadrns 
emuereias Kat Cntycews dAtyou déia elvaw, ro 
dé exetvo evworoavT. Kat Evvevtr, TovT@ Kab Td 
Aéyeww Kat rd orparnyely Kat 6 te dv dAdo Tous, 
Evudépov re elvar Kat em dyal® yiyvecda, 
énel TO ye errawelobar kal? éavrd bard dvOpuirev 
> ? t 74 ¢ ? ha’ Ay a 
avontrwr, olotzep eiow ot modAoi, } Td Sdvacbae 
>? “ ta “\ 4 ¢ 7 o~ LANs a“ , 
ev Tots TotovTots 7) TO HO€ws Cv oddev dv Siadepor 
mpos evdatpoviay Tob yéyecOar Kai pndev loydew 
Kat émumoves Civ. 








1 Plato (op. cit. 305 c) speaks of one such man and credits 
Prodicus with the statement that these men occupy the 
border between philosophy and politics. Isocrates would be 
an example of such a man. 
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born men and, in public estimation, ambitious, who are 
whole-heartedly interested in it, some that they may 
plead in courts of law or address the people in the 
assembly in order to have greater influence than their 
rivals and have things their own way in politics, 
while the aim of others is the glory to be won thereby, 
that they may enjoy the reputation of eloquence; 
but there are men who say they desire the mere 
skill derived from experience, some of these being 
indeed speakers, but others only writers, of whom a 
certain man of former times said they occupied the 
borderland between philosophy and politics.1 But 
what their activity profits them, or to what end the 
glory is of use to them, or in what respect this 
experience is worth their while, all this they fail to 
consider. 

But as for me, I claim that, without this know- 
ledge of which I speak and the quest for it, all the 
other things are little worth; but that for the man 
who has reflected upon that important point and has 
come to understand it, then practicing eloquence, 
exercising military command, or any other activity 
that may occupy him, is to his advantage and is 
directed toward a good. For the truth is that, for 
and of itself, receiving the approbation of senseless 
persons, which is just what the majority are, or having 
influence with men of that kind, or leading a pleasant 
life, will not, so far as happiness is concerned, be one 
whit better than being censured by them, or having 
no influence, or leading a laborious life.” 


2 See Plato, Crito ‘47a-c as to the foolishness of being 
guided by the opinion of the many. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: 
ON THE GUIDING (OR 
GUARDIAN) SPIRIT 


This Discourse, like the twenty-first, twenty-third, and 
twenty-sixth, is one of the twelvo Discourses which are in the 
form of a dialoguo reported directly and are believed to belong 
to the period of Dio’s exile, although in this case after the first 
few oxchanges Dio does all the speaking. He introduces and 
illustrat’: '" > <-vsre~*'s orginal view, a suggestion for which 
hemay':. ¢ ‘raw Pot Devt: "40 b, that the * guiding 
spirit’ (Safpwr) isnot: : * . ' the man himself, but 
is some other man who controls him and determines his 
destiny. One man may even control a great number of men, 
such as are found in a city, a race, or an empire, and be the 
cause of their faring well or ill. In this case he is their dau». 

Even though Dio does not in this Discourse keep his promise 
given at the outset, to tell about the view of the philosophers 
that only the wise man is happy, yet the Discourse appears to 
be complete in the form in which we have it. 
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Wai rovs diroaddous Aéyew ds dpa eddaiuewv 
eln povos 6 codes. 

A. Aéyouat yap. 

*Ap’ otv adnOH cot Soxodar Adyew; 

A, "Eyouye. 

Ti odv odyt xdpol éfpacas riv Sidvorav adbrav; 

A. *Eav éuot ob apa@rov clans 6 ri vopileis rov 
Satpova elvar. 

iat \ \ i. fa € 7 \ tle “a 

ya pev TO’ Kparotv exdorov Kat Kal’ dp 

Ch r&v dvOpwmmwv exacros, ooiws per edevOepos, 
dpoiws Sé Sotdos, Kal wAovows Kal mévns Kal 
Baotreds Kat iStdrns, Kal mpdrre: Goa av mpdrrn. 

A. Totro 3€ ev atr@ vopiles elvar 7d dvopairw, 
TO Kparodv éxdorov, 6 daipova kadets, 7) ew rut 
év, dpyov re * Kal KUptov Tob avOpwmov; 


1 fw ri Capps: éfwiev. * dpyov re Reiske: dpyovra, 


1 The Stoic view. The Academy held practically the same 
view. Cf. Plato, Alcibiades 134a: ‘‘ Then, unless a man is 
self-controlled and good, it is not possible for him to be wise ’’— 
ovdk dpa oldy re, édv uy Tis oadpwy Kal dyabds Ff, eddatuova elvar, 
and Xenocrates as reported iy Aristotle, Topica 2. 6, 112a, 
37: ‘‘ Xenocrates says that it is the man who has a good soul 
who is happy’’—Zevoxpdérns dyoly eSaluova elvar tov tiv 
puyhy exovra ozrovdalay; and see Discourse 23. 8, where Dio 
speaking as a Stoic says that the wise man is sensible, just, 
holy, and brave. 

For the meaning of ‘ happy ’ see p. 301, n. 1. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: ON 
THE GUIDING (OR GUARDIAN) 
SPIRIT 


Interlocutor. People say the philosophers maintain 


that really only the wise man can be happy. 


Dio. Yes, that is what they maintain. 

Int. Well, do you think they speak the truth? 

Dio. Ido, 

Int. Then why have you never stated their view 
tome? 

Dio. I will, if you tell me first what you think the 
guiding spirit is. 

Int. For my part, I believe that it is that which 
controls each individual and under whose direction 
each human being lives, alike whether he be a free 
man or a slave, whether he be rich or poor, a king or 
a plain citizen, and no matter what his business in 
life is. 

Dio. And do you think that this principle is within 
the man himself, this thing which controls the in- 
dividual, which we call the guiding spirit,? or that, 
while being a power outside of the man, it yet rules 
him and is master of him? 

2 Dio’s word is datuwy; other writers identify the inner spirit 
with rpdros or FOos. Of. Moicharmus, frie. 258 Kaibel: 


‘Character is man’s good juidiny spirit, but in some cases it 
is bad ”’—6é rpdqos dvOpdrovt Saiuwv dayabds, ols S€ ral xakds 5 
Heracleitus, frag. 119: “ Character igs. 7 2 005. Thit?— 
HOos avO pcm Saipwy; and Menander, /;. "00... i 
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"E yoye. 

A. *Apé ye dvOpwrov ETEpOV; €ort yap qOU 
dvOpwros, 6 pev TLVOS eves Kparav, 6 de TroA- 
Adv, Kal dey Say TE Kat omus adtos Bovreras 
rot mevBot y Bia % Kal audorépos. Aéyw be 
ovddev dyvworov, dine Tous TE Ona wyous, 
ols wavra meiBovrar ai woAeis Kat Smrws av ercelvor * 
eny@vrau Kab ovpBovredwow, ovre mparrovaw, 
edy TE moc ety cupPpovredwou edy TE elpyvyy 
dyew edv TE Tetxy oixodopetobat édv ve Tpunpets 
karaoxevdteabar € edy TE Quotas Ovew dav re exBdr- 
Aew Twas avrdy 7 yphuara dhatpetobar a Kab 
dmoopdrrety: Kal Tous Bacideas Kab TOUS Tupdvvous, 
dpotens dé Kai rods Seondras Ta olxeréiv, 
door dpytptov KaraBaddvres 7 Glkw rw Tpdmy 
Kéxrqyrat Twa ws av et Avxodpysy re AaxedSai- 
povieoy Saipova Kadois—exeivou yap kehevoavros 
ert viv paoruyobyras AareSardvioe kal Oupov- 
Acar Kal yupyredovar Kaut dANa, arohdd kal 
xahena, ddgavra av érépots dvéxovrar—kal 
Tevotorparov "Adnvaiwy ray? mpdrepov. oloda 
yap OrTrou ore Tlevovorpdrou mpoorarobvros § kal 
dpyovros eis pey Thy moAw ob Karpecay 6 | Ofjpos, 
ev Oe TH xwpa SiarpiBovres yewpyot eytyvovro: 
Kai THY Arruciy, mporepov yudty Kat ddevdpov 
ovoav, éAatas Karepurevaay, Tevovarpdrou mpoo~ 
rdgavros: Kal réAdAa orws éxelvos €BovAero, ovTws 
emparroy. 

“Yorepov 5€ tows dAdous re pain ris dv Kat 


1 ekeivor Morel: éxelvois. ray added by Reiske, 
8 spoorarotyros soak : mpooTaTrorros. 
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Int. The latter is my belief. 

Dio. Do you mean a different person? For I 
suppose it is a person who in one case controls one 
particular man, and in another case many men, one 
who leads them where and how he himself wishes, by 
using either persuasion, or force, or both. And I am 
saying nothing that is unknown, but refer to the 
popular leaders whom the cities obey in everything 
and do exactly as those men direct and advise, 
whether they advise them to go to war, or to remain 
at peace, or to build fortifications, or to construct 
triremes, or to offer sacrifices, or to banish some of 
their number, or to confiscate their property, or even 
to cut their throats ; and I refer also to both kings and 
tyrants, and likewise to all masters of servants, who 
whether by paying down money for a person or by 
some other means have got anybody into their posses- 
sion. Itis just as if youshould call Lycurgus a guiding 
spirit of the Spartans—for at his command even now 
the Spartans are scourged and sleep in the open and 
go lightly clad and endure many other things that 
would seem hardships to other peoples—and Peisis- 
tratus the guiding spirit of the ancient Athenians. 
For you know, I presume, that when Peisistratus was 
leader and ruler, the people did not come down to the 
city, but stayed on the land and became farmers, 
and that Attica, which was formerly bare and tree- 
less, they planted with olive trees by the order of 
Peisistratus,? and in everything else they did exactly 
as he wished. 

And, later on, one might perhaps say that not only 


1 Nearly the same view is expressed in Discourse 3. 6—7. 
* Cf. Discourse 7. 107. 
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Ocmororrda wal Tepucdda yevéobar od yap 
dvyKoos Symov tuyydvers mept roivy dydpoty, 
roy per, OTe vavpayev “AOnvalous jvdyxace 
melovds mpdTepov Ovras Kal THY xdpay Kal Tip 
méAw mpoenévous rots BapBdpors Kat Oedy 
tepd, Kal radovs mpoydorwr ev tats vavol 
momnoaoba. mdvra Ta aoérepa mpdypara, ral 
Yorepov Tov Ilepard revyioat mAcudrwv 7 evevi- 
KovTa oTadiwy Kat dAda rowira mpocérater 
atrots, dv ra pev ent rocotrov émparrov é¢’ 
dcov éxelvos maphv, Ta Sé Kal duydvros adbrod 
Kal TeAeuTHOUrTOS. Kal pera Tatra dAdous TwWds 
lows dices Satwovas yeyovévat rév “AOnvalwy, 
olov “AAKiBiadyy rov KAewiou «at Neiavy rat 
Kréwva cat ‘YarépBodov, rods pév rivas émeuce’s 
TvxoV, TOUS dé Tdvu ToVNpous TE Kat yaAerrouvs. 
"Ere 6€ Kodpov Wlepody ert ypdvov twa 
dainova yeveobat, datuova® BacwsKdy twa Kal 
eAevbépiov, ds SovAevovras adrovs Mijdous mpdrepov 
eis éeAcvbepiav dadeidero Kal mdvrwv anédnve 
Seordras Tay Kara THY Aolay, ere b¢ KapBdonv 


1 én ypdvov rd Cohoon : dad ypovov tivds. 
2 Saiuova Cohoon: xat, which Iteiske deleted, 


ene 


1 That is, Themistocles when Xerxes invaded Greece in 
480 B.o. 

2 The chief seaport of Athens and about 6 miles away. A 
thick wall was built all round the Munychian peninsula in 
which the Peiraeus was. This wall kept close to the sea and 
was continued along the north side of the harbour of Cantharus. 
The entrances to the harbour of the Peiracus and to the two 
small havens of Muncyhia and Zea on the cast side of the 
peninsula were fortified with moles. 90 stades are approxi- 
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others but Themistocles and Pericles also became 
guiding spirits; for I take it that you have heard about 
these two men, how the one! compelled the Athenians, 
who had been foot soldiers before, to fight on the sea, 
to give up their country and their city to the bar- 
barians, as well as the temples of their gods and the 
tombs of their ancestors, and stake all their fortunes 
on their fleet, and afterwards to fortify the Peiraeus ? 
with walls of more than ninety stades in length and 
enjoined upon them by his orders other measures of 
the same kind, some of which they continued to 
carrry out only as long as he was present, and others 
even when he was in banishment and after his death.8 
Yes, and at a still later time certain other men, you 
may perhaps say, have become guiding spirits of the 
Athenians, for example, Alcibiades the son of Cleinias, 
and Nicias,4 Cleon,5 and Hyperbolus ’~some few 
of them honourable men perhaps, but the rest utterly 
wicked and cruel. 

Then again you might say that Cyrus? became for 
a time a guiding spirit of the Persians, a spirit kingly 
indeed and liberal in character, who, when the Persians 
were enslaved to the Medes, gave them liberty and 
made them masters of all the peoples of Asia; and you 


mately 10:34 miles. Thucydides 2.13.7 gives the distance as 
60 stades. 

3 Nothing is said about the achievements of Pericles. 

4 Athenian general and leader of the aristocratic party who 

“viv T Alefkiatcs and thoroughly disapproved of the Sicilian 
ie ae ee 

Spry a tinner, Opposed Pericles and for six years 
of the Puturenme -iire war led the party opposed to peace. 

® Athenian rine of servile origin who came into 
prominence during the Peloponnesian war. 

7 Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian empire. 
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kat Aapetov xat rods dAdous rods edetfs, tov 
pev KayBdonv ra te yptpara atrady avadioxovra 
Kat adrovs KararofevovTa Kal oTparetas mpoordo~ 
covra yaderas Kal ouvexels Kat undérore edvra, 
olKo. preverv rov dé Aapetor xpijuara pev dis 
ofdy te moAAd cuvayaydvra Kal TH ydpa yevd- 
pevov airiov émws épyacOycerat, modduous Sé 
Kat ToUrov dvayKxdalovra moAepuetvy yaderovs Kat 
emxiwvouvous, Kabdmep, oluat, Tov mpos Lnvbas 
Kat rov mpos "AOnvaious. 

Otdrw S€ Kal Noupéy pev “Pwpyator reydv av 
Adyotev adradv + daipova, Kapynddvioe 5¢ "Avvewva. 
cat “AvviBav, Maxeddves 5¢ “AAkEavdpov 7 Di- 
Aurov, 6s Maxeddvas rasrevovs ovras Kat dobevels, 
kat Too TaTpos adrod wapaywphoavros *Odvvbiois 
Ths apyis, toxupods éroinoe Kat moAepuixods Kal 
puxpot deiv amdons Edpdans éyepareis: *AXéE- 
avdpos 3€ vorepoy per éxeivov eis riv *Aciap 
eEayayav dua per tAovowrdrovs amdvrww 
avopdiruv anédsaker, dua 8€ mevixpordrous, 
Kal dua pev loyvpovs, dua dé acbevels, duyddas 
te Kat Baortéas rods adrovs, Alyvardv re® xal 
BaBvrdva xat Lodea xat “ExBdrava spoobeis, 


1 atraév Emperius: atréyv M, adrdy UB. 
2 re Cohoon, péev Reiske: 8d. 





1 Second of that name and son of Cyrus the Great, reigned 
529-522 B.c., conquered Egypt, but was unsuccessful against 
the Ammonians and the Ethiopians. 

* Defeated at Marathon by the Athenians. 
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might go on to name Cambyses and Darius and their 
successors: Cambyses,! who squandered their money, 
shot his subjects down, sent them on toilsome 
campaigns without intermission, and never allowed 
them to stay at home; and Darius, who amassed as 
much money as possible, caused the land to be 
cultivated, and like the other forced them to wage 
difficult and dangerous wars, for instance, as I recall, 
the one against the Scythians and the one against 
the Athenians.” 

And thus also by the Romans Numa? might 
perhaps be named as their guiding spirit, and Hanno 
and Hannibal by the Carthaginians, and Alexander, 
by the Macedonians, or else Philip, who, when the 


- Macedonians were inglorious and weak, and_ his 


father had ceded part of his kingdom to the Olyn- 
thians, made them strong and warlike and masters 
of nearly all Europe.* Then afterwards Alexander, 
succeeding Philip, led them over into Asia and made 
them at once the wealthiest of all peoples and at the 
same time the poorest, at once strong and at the same 
time weak, the same men being both exiles and 
kings, because while he annexed Egypt, Babylon, 
Sousa,® anfl Ecbatana, he deprived them of Aegae,? 


3 Numa Pompilius, second king of Rome, revered by the 
Romans as the author of their whole religious worship. 

4 A great exaggeration. By defeating the Greeks at 
Chaeronea in 338 B.c. he did put an end to the independence 
- Greece, Has father was Amyntas II., who reigned 390- 

69 B.O. 

5 Called Shusan in the Old Testament. It was the winter 
residence of the Persian kings. 

8 Capital of the Muiiian singdom and afterwards the sum- 
mer residence of the Persian and Parthian kings. 

7 Also called Edessa. It was the ancient capital of 
Macedonia and the burial-place of the Macedonian kings. 
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Aiyds 8 xal TléAAavy kai Aiov adeddpevos. 
7 KapynSovious 5¢ "Avvwy pev dvtt Tupiwy éroice 
, ‘ 4 ~ > \ f 4 
AiBvas, kat AcBinv Karouxetv avri Dowixns, Kat 
yphwara moAAd KexrfoGa. Kal ouxva €mdpia 
Kal Ayévas Kal tpijpes, Kal woAAijs per yis, 
mods 5é Oaddrrns dpxew. "AvviBas 5€ mpos 
od / \ ~ ? i + om fod 
vi AiBin Kat ris “Iradtas aris Kparijoa 
mapéayev éenraxaidexa ery: adlig 8é airios 
eyévero dvacrdrous yevéobar Kal rv mdédw adrajv 
A mn e sep , dr ‘ ; o~ 
peraBarely rd ‘Pwpyalwy, moddods mporepov rav 
‘Pwuaiwy droddcas, Kal puxpov drooydy adbriy 
Aciv riv ‘Pdunv, od Bovdnbeis S€, ds dacr, did 
Tovs olko ayrioracwiras. 
K i 1 “~ y Lg K 8 / Mv 
alrot} rotrov tows odre Kapyndoviows ode 
€ f 3 A6 by / / 2 € te 
Pwpaiois dayabdy Saiuova mpoorcer® adréiv 
8 xaddoar. Nouuds dé tHv ‘Payny mapadaBav 
4 ay 48 wv 3 LAA / f 4 
puxpav Kat ddofov ért, év adorpia yxapa de 
drwopévnv 4 Kal avycdvdas Kal rrovnpods exovoav 
Tovs évouxoivras, ert 5€ Tols mpooxwpors maow 
éyOpods Kat mévnras Kal dyplous Kat émucivddves 
“ L5 \ ‘ , , , 
Ldvras Sia ® ryv *‘PwpdaAov yaderdorytra, rip 
ve yhv® adrods BeBaiws exew moinoe kat 


1 xairot Capps: kal. 

2 mpoojxet Reiske: mpoorxev. 

8 airdy Emperius: adrdv. 

4 $8 dxopévnvy Emperius: dcpxcopevny. 

5 §4 added by Emperius. 

8 yaderdryra, THy Te viv Emperius: yaderwrdrny re yi M, 
yoderwrdrny yay UB. 
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Pella,! and Dium.? And the Carthagians Hanno 3 
made Libyans instead of Tyrians, forced them to live 
in Libya instead of Phoenicia, caused them to possess 
great wealth, many trading-centres, harbours, and 
warships, and to rule over a vast land and a vast sea. 
‘Then in addition to Libya, Hannibal enabled them 
to control Italy itselffor a period of seventeen years 5 
but after that he was responsible for their being 
driven from their homes and for their capital itself 
being moved at the order of the Romans,‘ after he 
had previously slain great numbers of these Romans 
and come within a little of taking Rome itself, 
although, men say, he had no desire to do this, on 
account of his political opponents at home. 

And yet Hannibal, perhaps, neither the Cartha- 
ginians nor the Romans could fittingly claim as their 
good guiding spirit. But Numa took over Rome 
when it was still small, unknown to fame, and 
situated in a land owned by others, when it had as 
its inhabitants an unprincipled rabble, who were, 
besides, at enmity with all their neighbours, were both 
poverty-stricken and savage, and lived a precarious 
existence because of the harshness of Romulus’ rule; 
caused them to hold their land in security and to be 


1 Made capital of the Macedonian kingdom by Philip. 
There Alexander the Great was born. 

2 A city in Macedonia at the foot of Mt. Olympus on the 
north side. About two miles from it was the grave of Orpheus. 
See also vol. I., p. 50, n. 2. 

2 Sonof HamilearI. and probably identical with the African 
explorer of that name and with the general surnamed Sabellus. 
His date is uncertain. 

4 Not quite accurate. In the year 149 n.c. the Romans 
bado the Carthaginians dismantle their city and move at least 
ten miles from the sea. They preferred to fight, and their city 
was destroyed. Capps suggests xarafaAet (being destroyed). 
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gidous elvar roils meptoixots Kal véuous kat Beods 
kal modretay Kareorioaro, cal adons alris 
umipte rijs Acyouevns torepov ebSarpovias. 

"Exoyu 8 dy Kat mepl rdv dMwv A€yew 
morewv Kal yevdv kal dvOpamwy tov adrov tpdrov 
eB te Kal Kaxds mpagdvrww Sid twas dpyovras 
avrav yevoudvous Kal mpoardras: GAXd tkavds 
oluar tiv euavrod Sidvowav evdeSelyOar. ei 57) 
tovrous KaNeis Satuovas dvrws) rdv tn’ abdrots, 
kab du’ ads éxacror BéAtiov iH yetpov émpatay, 
no€ws av aKovouut. 


1 Gyrws Cohoon : aig, 
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on terms of friendship with their neighbours, and 
gave them a code of laws, and gods to worship, and a 
political constitution, thus becoming the author of all 
their subsequent felicity of which all men speak. 

I could go on to speak in the same way about the 
other cities, and races, and populations which have 
fared well or ill on account of certain men who 
were their rulers and leaders. However, my own 
opinion has, I think, been made sufficiently clear. 
So, if you do call those I have mentioned in very 
truth guiding spirits of those who were under their 
sway and who severally fared better or worse on 
account of them, I should be glad to hear what 
you have to say. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE: 
ON DELIBERATION 


This is another of the t+ Vets rae ot directly and 
probably all written by .". 0 Urs 1s. 1° this one Dio 
considers with his interlocutor the meaning of ‘ deliberation ’ 
(rd BowdeveoOa). It does not mean making a blind guess as 
to the truth of something. There must be some knowledgo, 
however imporfect, upon which to base the conjecture. If, 
on the other hand, there is complete knowledge of the thing, 
no room is left for conjocture, that is, deliberation. Then Dio 
attempts to show that one cannot deliberate about the future 
because it is non-oxistent. One must have something real 
about which to deliberate. This position rather surprises us, 
because deliberation is most naturally about some course of 
action in the future. After this Dio, unconsciously perhaps, 
shifts his position and maintains that to deliberate is to form 
correct conclusions about a matter from a full knowledge of all 
tho factors involved. However, one must admit that it was 
Dio’s companion, rather than Dio himself, who was so certain 
that deliberation comes into play only in those cases where there 
is some knowledge, but not enough to enable one to decide 
with certainty. Dio concludes by exhorting men carnostly to 
strive to gain fall knowicdae about the musr impertant things 
in life in order what cheir deliberations in these matters may 
lead to the right conclusions. —- 

Sonny (Ad Dionem Chrysostomum Analecta, p. 196.) 
expresses the view that this Discourse and the pseudo-Platonic 
Sisyphus, which apparently was written about 350 B.c., were 
drawn from a common source, while Diimmler (Acudemica, 
p. 194) would go further and name Antisthenes’ paradox 
6 mt ovx éort Enreiv (secking that which is not) as this 
common source. On the other hand, Hirzel (Der Dialog. IT., 
p. 105), von Arnim, as one may infer from his note on §§ 4-5, 
and Wegehaupt (De Dione Chrysostomo Xenophontis Sectatore, 
p. 65 ff.) maintain that Dio used the Sisyphus directly. 
Wegehaupt points to so many parallels between this Discourse 
and the Sisyphus as to make his theory appear very reasonable. 
If thia theory is not correct, then Dio and the author of the 
Sisyphus followed their common source very closely. 
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26. JEPI TOY BOYAEYEZOAI 


t , ,eoin 3 t ev ‘ 
TldéAa, kabijpevos kat tudv dkovwr, dre mohAds 
4 ~ ~ 
wpast SsverpiPere mapd tur rev moduricdy 
BovAevdpevo. mepi Twwv Tpayprdrwr, oKord 
map euavT® kat dvalynra ti date tobro } hare 
; an > 1 Qn ‘ , % " \ 
Bovdeveotan 7) adro 51) 76 Bovdevderfas.® dpa yao 
mept rovrou tis Bovdcverar rod mpdyparogs 6 oldé 
Te KGL erloraral; 
+) ral \ Ka ‘ / 
Od Sone? pot rept dv tis olde, mept Tovrwv 
é > \ Ira 
Bovdedeobar, adda dn €idévas. 
Te 8 a a > t8 10 \ 3 >» + 4 
i dai; & od oldev odde*® emicrarat, mepi 
/ U \ 
roUTwy womep Siapavrevduevos Kat davalnrdy 
yrdvat d otk older; 
Od Sone por o8dé odros SUvacIa BovAedveobar 
mEpt TOUTWY TEpL HY ovdEsLiav EmaTHuNy exe. 
TA S 4 / 5 \ rv 4 v 
pa ovv un Todvde te} TO BovAcvecOar, wore 
Twa ev eidévat, Twa de dyvoely, Kal Tobro F 
‘ = , u ? \ o : 
mept od Bovdedovrar dvOpwro.; tva dé paddAdov 
~ v4 
T® Ady@ TapaxoAovojowpevr, 8 elkdvos Tivds 
> 
emdetEouev adrd. troriduela yap «idévas pev 

1 wodAds pas Cobet: odAats wpats. 

* The phrase 7 atrd 5: 7d Bovdcdteofa. was deleted by 
Emperius, followed by Arnim and Budé, as being a repetition 
of the precedinz, It may well be, however, Dio’s own closer 
detnitien of tke problem: 240. U, 9 omitted by M. 

3 @ after obSé delted by Reiske. 


1 The Sisyphus has the same sub-title, 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE: 
ON DELIBERATION} 


Dio. Yor a long time, as I sat and listened to 
you men when you spent many hours at the home 
of one of our public men in deliberating about certain 
affairs of state, I have been considering by myself 
and examining the meaning of that which you call 
deliberation, or what deliberation in the abstract is.2 
Does a person really deliberate about a matter which 
he knows and understands? 

Interlocutor. I do not think that when a person 
knows certain things, he deliberates about them, but 
that he already knows them. 

Dio. Well then, when there are things he does 
not know or understand, is it about these that he 
deliberates, casting about as it were like a diviner, 
and thus seeking to find out what he does not know? 

Int. It does not seem to me that this man, either, 
ean deliberate about things when he has no know- 
ledge about them. 

Dio. Then can deliberation be something like 
this—that when men know some things but do not 
know other things, this is the subject about which 
they deliberate? * And in order that we may follow 
the argument better, we shall make it clear by an 
illustration. Tor instance, we assume that we know 


4 Of. Sisyphus 8870. 3 Ibid. 387d. 4 Ibid. 388 a. 
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jpads Kapixrda Kal Xapifevov, daov 8€ oixoiow, 
ayvoeiv, oroydlecbar bé mept ris oixias adbroiv- 
pi dpa todro % To Povdedecba,? wore e& dy 
oldapev, ex TovTwY Kal mept dv oddérw topev 
rexpaipecbar® 7; Kabdrep of dpridlovres icace 
pev OTe ev Tals yepoly exovow of mpoKkadcodsevor 
adrovs xpiua, od perros Ste tocodrov,? dA 
éviore Kal éeméruyov elmetv, kal otrw 81) Kpari~ 
oavres arnAAdynoay. py dpa Kat 7d Bovrevdecbar 
rowdroy 4, wore eidévar ue rt, Ta Be dAda, 
doa dyvoodpev,* croyacduevoe eviore adroudrws 
éreruyopev Kal wer’ ovdE MAS EmtarTHUNs; 

Dépe yap ldwuev droidvy dor. ro mpaypa. 
7a dvra Kab eort Kal éyevero Kat UddornKe, ra 
5é pa) dvra ovre dorw® ore eydvero ot're dpéo- 

Kev. ov Set prev ody mept Trav Hdy dvrwv: gore 
yap Kat ovoey ddedos mepl ré&v yeyovdrwr Kat 
ideornndrwr BovdeecOary ri yap Kat Bovdev- 
odpela wept adrdv; tva un yévnrae ra yeyovdra; 
od duvarar un yeyovévar. GAA iva po) 9 ra 

1 The phrase ut dpa roto # 76 BovrdeveoPat of the MSS. was 
deleted by Avaiea (ol owed by Budé. dpa Emperius: dpa, 

2 4 added by Wegehaupt. 

4 Sonny would add 7 rocodrov. 

4 @yoodper Emperius : srovodpev. 

5 gorw Dindorf: éori, 





1 CE Sisyphus 3880. 

* In the game dpriacuds the challenger asked another to guess 
whether the obicets aeld in his closed hand were odd or even 
in number. In Aristophanes, Plutus 816, whore we read 
ararijpot §’ of Oepdrovres dpridlo.ev xpvoots, the game seems 
to have been to guess the number of coins, for the denomina- 
tion of the stater was known—two drachmas, Jbid. 1057 the 
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Charicles and Charixenus, but do not know where 
they live, and so are making conjectures about their 
place of residence; is not this deliberation—the 
drawing of inferences from what we do know about 
that which we do not yet know?! Or, just as people 
playing at odd and even * know that the challengers 
have something in their hands but not how much ; yet 
sometimes they do hit upon the right answer and in 
that way come off victorious. May we conclude, then, 
that deliberation too is like this—that though there is 
something we do know, yet concerning all the other 
things which we do not know, we make a guess and 
sometimes accidentally hit it although without any 
knowledge ? 

Now come, let us see what the nature of the thing 
is:* Things which are in being both are, and have 
come to be, and exist, while things that are not in 
being neither are, nor have come into being, nor do 
they exist. Now we do not need deliberation for things 
which are already in being; for there is no profit in 
deliberating about things which have come into being 
and exist. In fact, what imaginable reason will we 
have for deliberating about them? Jn order that 
things that have come into being may not come into 
being? It is impossible for them not to have come 
into being. Well, is it in order that things which are 


game proposed was merely guessing the number of teeth the 
old hag had left. 

3 Of, Sisyphus 387d. 

4 von Arnim feels that §§ 4-5 do not fit into the context, 
In the Sisyphus 390d-391c this part of the exposition does 
come in moro naturally because Socrates has just expressed 
the view that one man cannot deliberate better than another 
Pec pp Toei ig like shooting an arrow at random when 
Vite. ta taty. cB Bt, 
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HW ~..l1 8 4 4] a % t; v 
ovra; md s;1 Suvduefa movfoa py elvar otras 
e > + Y iAN’ o Y o¢ , , fo 4, oN 
ws éyevero; did’ iva pr ddeoriKn; wav ro dv 
ul 3 4 \ \ n~ 
tnooragw éyer. GAAa mept prev Tdv dvTwy 
tt \ r , ‘i ‘ cA * 4 
rt dv tis Kat BovAedoro; mept tivwy odv BovAeuéd- 
pela; rept rdv pedAdvreay, ws 6 Adyos trodeixvuat. 
ra dé péAdovra ore Eorw otre yéeyovev ovre 
\ Foal 
ipeorncev. mept Tv odK dvrwy oty Tis SUvara. 
\ a 
BovAevterfa. Kat wept r&v ody ddheorarwr; 7rd 
yap ovx dv oddéy dort. epi dé Tod odk dvros 
ovdels Stvarar PovdAcvecOa. otdels doa Sdvarar 
Bovrevdecbat wept trav pwedddvrwr. % yap Bovdr) 
>. 2 / 9 4 de LNA ? ” 5 
emt OvTt” rit eorw. 7d dé wé\Aov odK gorw. odK 
‘ / \ ~ 
dpa ovdé ro BovdcveoPa wept rdv pedAdvrwr 
Suvasr’ av elvar. 
, % eo” 1, © 9 , ¢ ? 
Tt ov; 6 dpmovoos Kal 6 avemoriuwy dpjovias 
, \ ¢ “o \ a 
Kat pédAovs Kat pubuod Kat ris trovTwy rdfews 
4 / ¢ 7 4N ~ , \ 
Kal Kwioews Svvaur av adds Bovdcdoacbar rept 
poveiKkhs Kal TOv epywy TOv Kara povarkyy; 
Ovsapyds. 
f / ¢ f Mv sy 7 \ 
Tt 8€; 6 yewperpias arretpos trept cwparos Kal 
f 4 / \ 4 / " 
pjkous Kal mAdrous Kat Bafous Bovrevdpevos av 
Kadds BovAcvotro ; 
393 e 
Ovsde od ros. 
; / ¢ \ v b > / A 
Te d€; 6 veds apyew odk emorduevos sept 
‘ > ~ \ a n 
vews apyys Kal epywv KuBepyytindy tkavds dv 
/ 
Bovrevdpevos BovAcvorro ; 
294 * 
OvSé ob ros. : , 
1 mds ; ieee ge Capps: mds durdefa, 
2 4 
éyre added by Capps. 
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in being may not be? Absurd! Can we prevent 
their being just as they have come to be? Well, is 
it in order that they may not exist? Everything 
which is in being has existence. But about things 
that are in being why should a person deliberate 
anyway? About what things, then, do we deliberate ? 
About the future, as the argument suggests. But 
the future neither is, nor has been, nor exists. 
Hence, about things that are not and do not exist, 
who is able to deliberate? Jor the thing not in 
being is nothing, and about that which is not no one 
can deliberate. Hence no one can deliberate about 
things which are yet to be; for deliberation deals 
with a thing that is, and that which is yet to be does 
not exist. Therefore deliberation cannot possibly 
be about the future either. 

Take another case: Would the unmusical person 
and the onc who has no knowledge of harmony, 
melody, rhythm, and their arrangement and move- 
ment be able to deliberate successfully about music 
and the operations involved in music? 4 

Int. Certainly not. 

Another point: Would the man who has no know- 
ledge of geometry, in deliberating about a solid 
body, its length, width, and height, deliberate 
successfully.? 

Int. No, he also would not. 

Dio. Then further: Would the man who does not 
know how to command a ship, in deliberating about 
the command of a ship and the duties of the captain, 
deliberate competently ?* 

Int. No, he would not, either. 


1 Cf, Sisyphus 389 c~d. 2 Ibid. 388 . 
8 Ibid. 389 o-d. 
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“Oorts dpa. * 1 oddev ieavdis qept ovdevos ovre 
memaidevrat oure 2 older, obros ovde BovdAevoacbat 
mept ToUTOU tKaVvds cor. py oov emiperctobar 
pdAcora. dpovncews Kat maielas, wa quip F 
pdsdiov qTept dardvrev mpayedrev PovdedeoBat 
Kat €idévat TO oVvvotooV exdorg Bovdw Kat aa 
Sapapraven, dnd Kallanep ot povaucol KGL 
of vewperpar Kal ot KuBepyijrae mrepl roy Slew 
epyiwv rexvucds * oKémrovTat Kal drravres ot 
rept Tt Sewol, Kab ouvetvas mept avrany lrccuvor 4 
elow, otrw 87) * sat tyeets mept rou Siew teavot 
dyev Bovdreveobat Kat héyeu'. — dromov yap TOUS 
jeev dpridlovras adveow emdcivyodat, Keaub Tatra 
eid Govras Kab [47) opGvras Tobro mept ov amopal- 
vovrat, rovs Sé€ mrept mpaypdray BovAeuopevous 
pire Evveow pare emornpny ferjre €putrerpiov 
emideixvootar, rat TOUTUWY éviore TOY _ beytorey 
ovr, mept dpovolas Kab pidias olKtday kab 
moAewy Kal rept ciprvns Kal Trohé pou Kat mepl 
KarouciopLob Kal mEepl KaTotKioews, Tept TE TALOwY 
Kal Tepl yuvarKdv. 

4 doris dpa ee: : ane darts. 


. ore... obre Trovit: ONL... 0d, 
* rexvinds Or per ot iw tet Grexvds. 


ts 


4 fxavot added by Rouke: 


5 $1) Emperius: Se? M, 8¢ UB. 
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Then a person who has had no competent educa- 
tion and no knowledge whatever about a thing is not 
competent to deliberate about it, either. Therefore 
it is necessary to give the greatest attention to 
prudence and education,! in order that it may be 
easy for us to deliberate about all things whatsoever 
and to know what is going to suit each deliberation 
and not to make serious mistakes; but just as 
musicians, geometricians, and ship-captains consider 
with professional skill their own particular work, and 
as all persons who possess skill in any matter are also 
competent to understand their work, in like manner 
let us also be competent to deliberate and speak about 
our own business. For it is absurd that while those 
playing at odd and even show intelligence, and that 
too when they are guessing and do not see the thing 
about which they make a guess, yet those who are 
deliberating about public matters should display 
neither intelligence, nor knowledge, nor experience, 
although these matters are sometimes of the greatest 
importance, such as concord and friendship of families 
and states, peace and war, colonization and the 
organization of colonies, the treatment of children 
and of wives.? 

1 Stsyphus 390 b. 


2 Herwerden in Mnem. XXXVII, p. 321, argues plausibly 
that the conclusion of this Discourse is missing. 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH  DIS- 
COURSE: A SHORT TALK ON 
WHAT TAKES PLACE AT A 
SYMPOSIUM 


Dio begins by saying that it is at aymposia and at the great 
national festivals that the characters of men are shown most 
clearly. Thon, after speaking of the varied effects of wine on 
men according to their characters, he passes on to a description 
of the dillerent types of men seen at one of the national festi- 
vals such ag the Isthmian games. Tho last type mentioned 
ia the phinsepber, who finds it just as difficult to get the 
ailaniion of men as the physician does. The elaboration of 
this thought, and the comments on the foolishness of men in 
giving no heed to either their bodies or their souls, take up the 
second half of the Discourse. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that the title is not very 
suitable. What Dio says about symposia and national 
festivals is merely to gain attention for his real theme, which is 
the folly of men in taking no thought of cither body or soul 
until trouble is actually upon them. It is very natural for 
Dio here, as in other parts of his writings, to refer to bodily 
infirmities, because he suffered from ill health himself as a 
result of the hardships incurred in exile. 

The simplicity of the ideas expressed and their similarity to 
those found in the eighth and ninth Discourses, which belong 
to the period of Dio’s exile, make it seem probable that this 
Discourse also was written in that period. 
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27, AIATPIBH TIEPI TON EN XYMITOSIOI 


O& dvOpwaot yiyvovra Karapavets dzolav 
éyovo. Sidvoiav exacros ev rats marvnytpecw 
ody Frtov } ev Tots cuptroctots, MANY Ste ToUKLAd~ 
repov TO} t&v Tavnyipewy Kat ypdvou mActovos. 

Odxoiy els ra cupmdowa dSimov ot pév twes 
aducvotvrat rob mety everevy Kat odfévy dAdo 
mparrovew, womep ot Subarres r&v ddourdpwr, 
erevoavy EAOwow emt Kpijvny twd, mivovow ém- 
Kubavres. GAAd éxetvor perv eumAnobevres Kat Td 
Sibos dmooBéoavres youyh dmadAdrrovrat, ovre 
apatavres® obre eimdvres dromov ovddy,? of Se 
MOAAG Kat Sucyeph eviore Kat A€yovor Kal Spdoww. 
od yap dpoiws daodexovrat Tods Seopévous adrav 
al re Nupdar xat 6 Avovucos: adAd dre 8.OdpapBos 


1 +o Emperius: 7d. 2 mpagavres Eimperius: xpafavres. 
8 oddey added by Arnim. 





1 The pancgyris was an assembly of the people of a parti- 
cular district, province, tribe, or nation to worship at a common 
sanctuary. In addition, there were spectacles, amusomenta, 
games, chariot races, political discussions and resolutions, 
buying and selling, etc. For further dotails see § 5 of 
this Discourse, and Discourses cight and nine. In man 
respects it resembled a modern fair. As illustrations we thin 
first of the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 

2 The symposium (a drinking together) was the name 
given the entertainment which followed a defmvoy or dinner- 
party. In it the pleasure of drinking wine was heightened by 
agreeable conversation, music, dancing, games, philosophical 
discussion, etc. 
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Tur qualitics of mind and character of individual 
men stand revealed at our national festivals? no 
less than at symposia,? except that at festivals the 
revelation is more varied and extends over a longer 
period of time.’ 

As to symposia, we may assume that some persons 
attend for the sake of drinking and devote themselves 
to that, just as thirsty wayfarers when they come 
to a spring stoop down and drink. Yet travellers, 
when they have drunk their fill and quenched their 
thirst, quietly go their way without having done or 
said anything indecorous, but the others, on the 
contrary, both say and do many disagreeable things 
attimes. Tor Dionysus does not welcome his votaries 
who need him with the same sort of welcome as the 
Nymphs do theirs; * but since he is of a frenziednature 


3 Tor the same thought cf. Discourse 8. 6; 30. 338; 32. 53; 
33. 14 Ff. 

4 In other words, the clfects of wine and of water upon those 
who partake of them are quite different. 

Dionysus, the god of wine, was the son of Zeus, the god of 
thunder and lightning. When Zeus appeared in that char- 
acter before Semelé, the mother of Dionysus, she was consumed 
by the lightning, but her child was saved. The nymphs, 
goddesses of lesser rank, were attached to various kinds of 
places. Dio is here thinking of those who haunted springs, 
who were called specifically vaiddes. Cf. Discourse 12. 30 
vdpaot vuppdv woripors, ‘‘ drinkable rills of nymphs.”’ 
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‘ov 6 Atdvucos Kat tad Kepavvod Kat Bpovrijs 
yevouevos, Ws pac of rotnral, rods dualdorepov 
Ypwpevous arexvds Tmupds mprAnoe Kal r@ over 
wodous adrady éuBpovrirovs éoinoer. otros 
peey ovv ayeddv Te patvderoe TOMA Kana Spaow, 
womep “Ounpds dno rov Kevravupov peluabévra 
& tH rot Tepitou olkin Kad épydoaolas. 
iat cAdot b¢ diioet ddoddayat olov dxpouray ruwy 
AaBopevor tay ovproray dvavatijrous wad pcicpods 
Siarerrat Adyous: of BE dBovue Kal amddover, 
afddpa apovaoe ovres, Kat oyeddv re wiiddov 
Avrofiot TOY payopeveny Kat AowWopouperav. Crepoe 
dé adeornpot Kat oaidpoves elvar A€yovres daro- 
kvatovow aydia, pare mortod 76 wérpiow! jarre 
Aadias Kowavety dtobvres. ds 8’ dv Fh ampios 
avijp Kat tov tpdrov ixavads ajppocpdvos, trav 
te dAkwv padiws troudver tiv SuaKrodlay rab 
adros edoynpovel™ as oldv re tov dual yopdv 
els 70 S€ov Kabiards pulud re Kul cde 7 mpoo~ 
HKovTL, ToUs TE olKelious Adyous eludépaw Kat 
defidryre Kat meGot mpoouyoperos Tads Tapdvras, 
wore éupeAdorepov Kat duducairepor Evrelvas 
dAApAots. 

Ta prev 8%) rv cuproclwy romira: dducvobvras 
dé Kal mpds tas mavynytpes, of pev toruplas 
* pérpiov Geel: pérpov. — * ebaynsovet added hy Ruisko. 

3 rdy addad by Cohoon, 
ET Seo” Homer, Odyssey 31. 295208 and Ovirl. M plamorphnses 
12. 219. Deirithots, leader of the Lapithae in Thossaly, 
invited the Centaurs to his wedding feast, when one of them, 
named Kurytion (Eurytus according to Ovid), became drunk 


with wine and attacked the bride Hippodamuia, LlepiQvos 
shortened to Tetpifous, gon. Leipidov, 
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and the child of lightning and thunder, as the poets 
say, he literally fills with fire those who use him in 
too ignorant a way, and actually makes the majority 
of them thunderstruck or stupefied. Nay rather, 
his votaries, being practically crazed, do many 
evil things, just as Homer says of the Centaur that 
in a fit of drunkenness he wrought evil in the home 
of Peirithoiis.A And others, too, who are naturally 
loquacious, feeling that they have got their table- 
companions for an audience, recite stupid and 
tedious speeches; while still others sing in tune and 
out of tune? although they have no gift whatever 
for music; and one might almost say that they give 
more annoyance than those who quarrel and use 
abusive language. But there is another class of 
men who claim to be abstemious and temperate, 
that bore people to death by their disagreeable 
manncr,® since they will not condescend either to 
drink moderately or to take part in the general 
conversation. But the man that is gentle and has 
a properly ordered character, easily endures the 
rudeness of the others, and acts like a gentleman 
himself, trying to the best of his ability to bring 
the ignorant chorus into a proper demeanour by 
means of fitting rhythm and melody. And he 
introduces appropriate topics of conversation and 
by his tact and persuasiveness attempts to get those 
present to be more harmonious and friendly in their 
intercourse with one another. 

So much for symposia. Bat people also attend 
the national festivals, some just to see the sights 


* 


2 Seo Discourse 14. 4 for the same expression. 
3 See Demosthenes 21. 153 for the same expression. 
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évexev tov te GAAwy Ocapdtwr Kat TOv dydvev- 
Kat rovrwy doa ofddpa eavovdardtes mepl Td 
mpaypa, Svarehodow odfev addo mparrovres é€ 
éwOwod: aoddol dé dua Kopilorvres mavrodand, 
dyopatos oxAos, ot 5é tives eauTay emOerEdjLevou 
réxvas Kat Onusoupylas, dAdo dé codiay turd abtOp4 
éxdatvovres, modAol prev qoujpara émdecvivres 
tpaywdias Te Kal ery, moddol S€ Karadoyadyy 
ouyypdupara, Tov ayodis eevee Yeovra Kal 
pabupety BovAdjsevov evoxAodvres: obrou dé pddvora 
goikaot rots puvupiCovar kal ddovow ev rots 
oupmroalos, dy é€& dvdyens dkovew ori, Kady 
pin) Ody) Ths. 

mil v4 ¢ ‘ “~ 

iv rovrous 6 Suvdevos Adyous elmety whedAtjous 
Kal ovppepovras Kat ri oAqu avrodov evoyn- 
poveoréepay Kal dyuelvw mapacxelv, odros bard 
Tijs Tapayfs Kat Tod hious Tav drwy youylay 
dye. kat rpémerat Kal” abrdov. 

Hemdviact yap 87) of moAAol mpds rods ek 
dirocodias Adyous dep, oluar, mpds' ta Tov 
larpav ¢dpyaca. ovre ydp tis exetvors ebfds 
mpoceiawv ovde wvelras mpl 7) Tepirereiy havepa 
voonpat. Kat dAyfjoat re To} owparos: ore 
Tav TowovTwy Adywr dkovew elédovaw ws 76 
TOAU, Otw dv pty Avanpdv te EvveveyOR Kai rav 
Soxovvtwy yarerdv. adrixa Tov evdtuyodrra, 
ooiay twd pacw of modAol Tiy edruyiar, oloy 
Xpypara etodaveiLovra * TOA 7) xdpav ieaxny 
KeKTHLevoy Kal atrov bytaivovra Kal TéKvey 
owlopévay Kal yuvaicds, Kat Tia Suvauw “Kal 

1 abrdy Dindorf: avrdv. 
* eigdavelfovra Geel: é« Savelwy rd. 
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and the athletic contests in particular; and all 
those who take a very great interest in these continue 
doing nothing else from early dawn. Many too 
bring in merchandise of all sorts, the tradespeople, 
that is; and some display their own arts and crafts; 
while others show off their accomplishments, many 
of them declaiming poems, both tragedies and 
epics, and many others prose works, so that they 
annoy the man who has come for a rest and wishes 
to have a holiday. And these people seem very 
much like those who hum tunes and sing songs at 
the symposia, whom you cannot help hearing even if 
you do not wish it. 

But the man who in the midst of these folk has 
the ability to speak words edifying and profitable 
and thus make the whole gathering more decorous 
and better, because of the general disturbance and 
the great throng of those of the other sort keeps 
quiet and withdraws into himself. 

For really most men feel towards the words of 
philosophy exactly as they do, I believe, toward the 
drugs which physicians administer; that is, no one 
resorts to them at first, nor buys them until he 
contracts some unmistakable illness and has pain in 
some part of his body. And in the same way 
people are, as a general rule, not willing to listen 
to the words of the philosopher until some affliction 
visits them, something which men consider grievous. 
To give an illustration: the prosperous man—I use 
the term in the sense in which the majority use it— 
for instance, a man who derives a large income 
from his loans, or has a good deal of land, and not 
only enjoys good health, but has children and a 
wife living, or a man who has some position of 
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a nm , 
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Suvwrrat dyratvew, dAAG® orrlows re Kab olvw 
43 t 4 ~ oF , c , e 
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Tis KaTraAapBavy Kdros Kal muperds? wept rads 
“~ / + 
rod. aépos peraBodds, Kal® Geparetew odds 
wa ~ 
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1 xal added by Dindorf. * sd Emperius: tuvds. 
3 ws rére Reisko: ds 76 M, wore rd UB. 
% dowep Emperius: cis yap. 
5 The words dla .. . yp@vrat moved hero by Casaubon 
from their position after peraBodds (infra) in the MSS. 
8 § added by Casaubon. 7 guperds added by Reiske. 
§ Emperius deleted cat. 
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authority and a high office without war, or rebellion, 
or any open dangers—such a person you would not 
easily find approaching these philosophers, or caring 
to listen to the teachings of philosophy. But if 
some disaster should overtake any one touching his 
livelihood, and he should become either poor after 
having been wealthy, or weak and powerless after 
having been influential, or should meet with some 
other misfortunc, then he becomes much more 
friendly disposed toward that craft, somehow manages 
to endure the words of the philosophers, and 
practically admits that he needs comfort, And if it 
is his misfortune to lose any of his relatives, either 
his wife, or a child, or a brother, he asks the philo- 
sopher to come and speak words of comfort, as if he 
thought it were only then necessary to consider 
how one may endure with resignation what happens 
and be able to face the future ; before that he does 
not. It is much the same as the feeling of ignorant 
persons in regard to their bodies: nana! they 
have no concern whatever about their health, 
but enjoy foods, wine, and women, and all their 
other regimen as intemperately and unconcernedly 
as possible; but if any weariness or fever does un- 
expectedly seize them owing to the changes in the 
weather, then they indeed demand to be treated, since 
their health is greatly disordered and they are suffering 
from severe illnesses, such as you expect would attack 
people of this sort. But how to avoid having any 
need of a physician is a problem which they do not 
consider at all. 

1 In Discourse 8. 6 ff. Diogenes says that physicians have 


the advantage in being consulted more readily than phil- 
osophers are. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH  DIs- 
COURSE: MELANCOMAS IT} 


Dio, accompanied by at least one friend, comes up from the 
harbour—-of Naples presumably—to witness the athletic 
contests thon being held, and has his attention dr. reotat he 
to a tall handsome boxer who is training, surreided by a 
great crowd of admirers. On asking one of the bystanders 
who the man is, he learns that it is the boxer Iatrocles, so 
often the antagonist of Melancomas, who has recently died. 
This bystander speaks in the highest terms of Melancomas 
both as a boxer and as a man, and is evidently greatly 
distressed by his death. Thereupon Dio offers various reflec- 
tions to comfort him. 

von Arnim, chiefly from a study of this Discourse and the 
following one, which is the funeral oration for Melancomas, 





7 fet! 
wT Gs 








1 Some of the codices which contain all of Dio’s eighty 
extant Discourses have these Discourses arranged in the order 
followed in this edition. This has been the common and 
accepted order, and the Discourses are always referred to by 
the numbers of this arrangement. But the other complete 
codices use a, different order, which was followed by Photius. 
von Arnim in Hermes, vol. 26, has shown this to be the 
earlier and preferable order. He introduced it in his edition 
of Dio, and was followed by De Budé in his. 

The MSS. U, B, and M, which give the Discourses in the 
common and accopted order, put Melancomas II, before 
Melancomas I, so that they appear as Nos. 28 and 29 in the 
series; but these MSS. show in two ways that this order is 
not the natural one, The Discourse that would naturally come 
second is called II; and then the added words, “‘ in its position 
I,” (rf rdf a’) indicate once more that this natural order 
has been reversed, 
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comes to the conclusion that the occasion of it was the Games 
in honour of Augustus (Ludi Augustales) as held at Naples in 
the year a.p. 74, when Titus, svon to be emperor and now 
thirty-three years old—Dio himself would be of about the 
game age—was either Director of Games (yupvactapyos) there 
or Iixhibitor of Games (dywvobérns). 

On the other hand, Lemarchand (Jion de Pruse, Les Qcuvres 
@arant VExile, p. 30 1f.) gives various reasons for thinking 
that Melancomas is a purcly imaginary character, He con- 
giders it rather remarkable that, apart from one passage in 
Thomistius (i.¢. Oration 10, p. 189), who got his information 
from Dio (gee Scharold, Dio Ch wenene und Themistius, 
Burghausen 1912), there id ne sther reference in’ anciont 
literature to this incomparable athlete and boxer, no in- 
scription that has come to light commemorating: any victory 
of his. Ue also shows in detail that this Melancomas is the 
embodiment of all the youthful qualities and virtues for which 
Dio shows admiration in other Discourses, and that Dio at 
times, as in the Luboean Discourse, describes what is ideal 
rather than actual. And in Dio’s time, he adds, the Romans 
began to take an interest in athletics, so that outstanding 
athletes came from Greere and Asia Minorto cive exhibitions. 
note that Melancomay father is represented) ag ocndng from 
Caria in Asia Minor, Vheirecotest. served wo rensh the utorious 
past of Greece. Therefore, may not Dio, who was an ardent 
Hellenist and who looked with disapproval on the cruel 
gladiatorial exhibitions (see Discourse 31.121), have wished to 
increase the interest in athletics by creating and describing 
this ideal athlete, this gentle boxer, who would not think of 
inj vis wet by striking him with his fist armed with 
torriiag eae But this gontleness would make little 
appeal to most men of Dio’s time. 

As a literary effort the twenty-cighth Discourse is superior 
to the twenty-ninth, and toward the end the hortatory and 
preaching clement, which is regarded as typical of what Dio 
wrote during his exile, is somewhat in evidence. It is possible, 
thon, that this Discourse was written considerably later than 
the following one. 
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"AvaBdvres Grd Tob Aysevos edlds €BudiCoper, 
dysduevor rods dAAyrds, cds dv tiv GAyy émdyyiav 
merromnpévor Kart Yéuv rob dydvos, — émet dé mpds 
7 yuvacla que, Tods pdv Twas ewpaper ev 
7@ Spdpw ew tpéyovras, Kal Kpavyi) THY Tapa- 
KeAevojévey Fv, rods Sé Kal dAdws yupuralojevous. 
rovros perv oby ob eden mpoudyew drov é 
mActorov dyAov Wormer, eel eBudilopev. dp@prev 
ody mdvu moAdods éarnkdras mpos ti e€édpq 
Tod ‘Hpaxdéous kat érépous del mpoodyovras, 
rods 8é Kat dmidvras bia 7d pur) SUvacOar idetv. 
7 ev ody mpdrov éreipwdpcOa dpav tmepKur- 
rovres, Kat peddts éwpduev rou! yupuvaloyévov 
chy Kepadyy Kal Tas xeipus dvareraKdros. érevra 
Kara puicpov evSorépw eyevducla. jv odv veavioxos 
mdvu péyas Kat Kadds, ert Sé, ais elds, petlov 
attod Kat kdAdov dd rhs yuuracias To odua 
ehatvero. mévy Sé Aaumpds eyuprdtero cab 
pera dpovijparos, wore dywuiloyévp paAdov 
edke. éme 5 eradoaro yupvatdpuevos Kat 
ro TAROS dvexdper, karevootuev atrov émisedé- 


1 dwpdudv rou Cohoon: éwpdpev rod. 
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Arrrr coming up from the harbour, we strolled 
over at once to have a look at the athletes, just as 
if the sole purpose of our trip had been to view 
the contests. When we got near the gymnasium 
we saw a number running on the track outside of it, - 
and there was a roar as the crowd cheered them 
on; and we also saw the athletes who were exercising 
in other ways. To those, however, we thought it 
hardly worth while to pay attention; but wherever 
we saw the biggest crowd, there we would stroll. 
So we noticed a great number of people standing 
near the Arcade of Heracles and a stream of others 
coming up, and some also going away because they 
could not see. At first we tried to see by looking 
over other people’s shoulders, and with difficulty 
managed to catch a glimpse of the head of a man 
who was exercising with his hands up Then we 
gradually got in closer. He was a very tall and 
beautiful young man; and besides, the exercises 
he was taking made his body seem, quite naturally, 
still taller and more beautiful. He was giving a 
most brilliant performance, and in so spirited a 
way that he seemed more like a man in an actual 
contest. Then, when he stopped exercising and the 
crowd began to draw away, we studied him more 

1 He was shadow-boxing. 
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The prize for boxing at the games then being held. 
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closely. He was just like one of the most carefully 
wrought statues, and also he had a colour like 
well blended bronze.+ 

After he had gone, we asked one of the bystanders, 
an old man, who he was; and the man said with a 
frown : 

“Why that is Iatrocles, the opponent of Melan- 
comas, the only man who would not give in to him, 
at least, that is, if he could help it. Still he could not 
get the better of him, for he was always defeated, 
sometimes after competing for a whole day. However, 
Tatrocles had already given up trying, so that in the 
last contest here in Naples, Melancomas defeated no 
opponent more quickly than he did Iatrocles. But 
you see how confident he is now, and how large 
a crowd he has about him as he takes his exercise. 
For my part, I really believe that he feels a malicious 
joy at the other man’s misfortune ; and naturally 
enough, for he knows that not only the next crown? 
but all others are now his own.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ Is Melancomas dead? ” 
—for even we knew his name at least, although we 
had never seen the man himself. 

“Yes,” he replied, “he died not long ago. I[ 
believe this is the second day since he was buried.” 

“ And in what respect,” I asked, “ was he superior 
to this man and to the others also? Was it in size, 
or in courage?” 

“ Thatman, sir,” he replied, “‘ was more courageous 
and bigger than any other man in the world, not 
merely than any of his opponents; and furthermore, 
he was the most beautiful. And if he had remained 
an amateur and had not gone in for boxing at all, I 
believe that he would have become widely known 
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enéotpedev amavras, omdre aio. mov, Kal rods 
odk eiddras Goris éeoriv. Katror ore éobiir 
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simply on account of his beauty ; for even asit was, he 
attracted everybody’s attention whenever he went 
anywhere, even that of people who did not know 
who he was. And yet he did not dress up in fine 
clothes or in any other way try to attract notice 
rather than to remain inconspicuous; but when 
he was stripped, nobody would look at anyone else, 
although many boys and many men were training.* 
And although beauty is wont to lead to softness, even 
with those who are only moderately endowed with 
it, beautiful as he was, he was even more remarkable 
for his self-control and moderation; and though 
despising his beauty, he none the less preserved 
it in spite of his rough profession. At any rate, 
although boxing was his specialty, he remained as 
free from marks as any of the runners; and he had 
trained so rigorously and went so far beyond others 
in toilsome exercising that he was able to remain 
for two whole days in succession with his hands 
up, and nobody could catch him letting them down 
or taking a rest, as athletes usually do. Then he 
used to foree his opponents to give up, not only 
before he himself had received a blow but even 
before he had landed one on them. For he did not 
consider it courage to strike his opponent or to 
receive an injury himself, but thought this indicated 
lack of stamina and a desire to have done with 
the contest.2 But to last out the full time without 
either being done up by the weight of his arms, or 
becoming out of breath, or being distressed by the 
heat—that, he thought, was a splendid achievement.” 


1 Cf, Discourse 29. 3 ff. 
2 For the contents of §§ 5~7 cf. Discourse 29. 4-8 and Themi- 
stius 10.139. Themistius got this information from Dio. 
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1 6§ Jacobs: ov«. 

® Yoev Greurros Casaubon: topev .. . amos UB (Room 
for four letters in lacuna), ols eAdvimmos M. 

3 dpdokdrarov Reiske : evBoesrepav. 
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* Cf. Discourse 8. 18 and 19. 13. 
* Cf. Discourse 29, 11. ® That is, in his youth. 
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“ He had the right idea though,” said I, breaking 
in. “ Vor in war too the worst soldiers throw away 
their shields though they know well enough that 
when unprotected they are more apt to be wounded. 
Thus, we see, they are overcome more by their 
exhaustion than by their wounds.” 4 

“That is just the reason,” he rejoined, “ why, 
from the time Melancomas began to compete in 
the Pythian games, he was the first man to our 
knowledge who remained undefeated, after winning 
the most and the greatest crowns and facing 
antagonists who were neither negligible nor few 
in number? And his own father—a very famous 
man, the well-known Melancomas who came from 
Caria and among his other victories also won at 
Olympia—he had surpassed before he came to man- 
hood; for his father did not remain undefeated.? How- 
ever, splendid as this young athlete was, he came to 
a wretched end, after enduring the laborious work 
of athletics to the uttermost without experiencing 
any of the joys of life. And he was by nature so 
exceedingly ambitious that even on his deathbed 
he inquired of Athenodorus, the pancratiast,* who 
had been his friend from boyhood, just how many 
days of the athletic meet were left.” And as he 
said this, the old man burst into tears. 

“ Ah!” said I, “it is pardonable in you to grieve 
so excessively; he must certainly be related to you 
in some way.” | 

“‘ In heaven’s name no,” he answered, “ no relation 
of mine. For he was neither a blood kinsman of 
maine, nor was he trained by me; no, I trained one of 
the boys among the pancratiasts. As for him, he was 


4 A youth who competed in both wrestling and boxing. 3 
397. 
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1 adOjoeoOa Casaubon: Andljceaban. 
2 Foby sorts Emperius: 4 €00° davis. 








1 Cf. what Herodotus (1. 31 ff.) says about the two young 
men, Cleobis and Biton, who in their lives and deaths were 
rauch like Melancomas. 

‘ : rs Xenophon, Apology of Socrates 6 and Memorabilia 

* Cf, Menander as reported by Plutarch in Consolation to 
Apollonius 119 e, Frag. 125 (Kock): ‘“ He whom the gods love 
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such a splendid fellow that all who know him felt 
grief at his death.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you have no reason for calling 
him wretched. On the contrary, he must be most 
blessed and fortunate if he was the sort of man 
report makes him. It was his good fortune to come 
of an illustrious family, to possess beauty, and, in 
addition, courage, physical strength, and self-control 
—things that are certainly the greatest blessings. 
But what was indecd the most surprising thing about 
aman is, to have remained undefeated not only 
by his opponents but also by toil and heat and glut- 
tony and sensuality; for the man who is going to 
prove inferior to none of his opponents must first be 
undefeated by these things. And as for pleasures, who 
ever enjoyed greater than he, who, being very ambi- 
tious, always won, and being admired, knew that he was 
admired? And it seems to me that the gods loved 
him exceedingly and honoured him especially in his 
death, in order that he might experience none of 
life’s great sorrows.! For if his life had been spared, 
he would inevitably have become more ugly after 
being most beautiful, weaker after being strongest,? 
and perhaps have been defeated too. But the man 
who passes away in the midst of the greatest blessings 
after the finest achievements, that man has the 
happiest death; and you will find that in ancient 
times too, those whom the gods loved had a short 
span of life.’”’ § 


dies young ’’—dy of Geol dirodow darobvicKxe véos; Plautus, 
Buacchides, 4. 7. 18 £.: Quem di diligunt adulescens moritur ; 
Lord Byron, Don Juan 4,12; Dio, Discourse 29.20. Words- 
worth in The Excursion saves, “ The good die first.’’? The same 
idea is found in Homer, Odyesey 15, 245-247 and in Plutarch, 
op. cit. LIL b, 
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“ Whom do you mean?” he asked. 

“ Achilles,” I replied, “ and Patroclus and Hector 
and Memnon and Sarpedon,” + and as I was going on 
to name still others, he exclaimed: 

‘What you have said is well suited to comfort 
those who are in mourning, and I wish that I could 
listen to you longer; but really it is high time for me 
to be at the training of the boy, and I am off.” 

1 See Discourse 20. 20 for a somewhat longer list. Sarpedon, 
a Lycian prince and ally of the Trojans, who was slain by 


Patroclus. Not to be confused with his grandfather of the 
same name, who lived for three generations. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH DISCOURSE: 
MELANCOMAS I}! 


This Discourse is in the form of a funeral oration for a young 
boxer Melancomas, who had died very suddenly. As to the 
question whether there ever was such a Melancomas and as to 
the time and place of this oration the reader is referred to the 
Tntroduction to the preceding Discourse. 

If we follow von Arnim and others in believing that there 
really was such a Melancomas and that this funeral oration 
really was delivered, then arises the question of who delivered 
it. Apuaresiiv is ase! Din himself, because the speaker had 
been a vece “Hem: Gf Cie de: eased and was deeply moved by 
his death; while Dio, on the other hand, had known Melan- 
comas only by name, as ho says in Discourse 28,5. Then too, 
the speaker represents himself as quite youthful and not a 
fluent speaker. But if Dio merely wrote the oration for 
some one else to deliver, who was that person? One thinks 
first of Titus, who according to a Neapolitan inscription 
was the agonothete at the Games in Naples three times 
and gymnasiarch once before a.p. 81 and: was reputed to 
have been a lover of Melancomas. (Ci. Themistius, Oration 10, 
p. 139 Hard.). But it seems unlikely that a man of Titus’ 
disposition, high place, and maturity—he was possibly 
thirty-three years old at the time when this oration is supposed 
to have been delivered—and fresh from the capture of Jeru- 
salem, would have represented Limself as youthful and 
immature; or have ranked cifverics higher than warfare, as 
the speaker does in § 15. It is more likely that this oration 
was delivered by a Greek who was a high official at the Games. 

The thonght content of this Discourse and the information 
given about Mclancomas are practically the same as in the 
preceding Discourse; but a good deal more is said in praise of 
the deceased; and athletics, as already said, are put on a 
higher plane than warfare. 


1 After the numeral A’ the MSS, add 77 rage B’—“‘in its 
position IT.” 
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1 Cf. note on the title of Melancomas IT, 
* C£. Sophocles, Trachinians 137: yatpew re kal arépecbar. 
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MELANCOMAS [1 


Ausirs! I cannot think of anything at all to say, 
so great is my grief alike and my consternation at 
this sudden bereavement; for not only on account 
of the office which I hold does the disaster come home 
to me more than to any other citizen, but Melan- 
comas was also a personal friend of mine beyond all 
others, as inost. of you know. And to me at least it 
seems an absurd custom, when citizens die, that those 
most deeply afflicted should be thought the most 
fitting persons to speak at their obsequies; since 
those who are most grief-stricken are for that very 
reason incapable of speech. Moreover, I am at the 
time of life when all men find that, while their ability 
to speak is always less than it was, yet the 
emotions of both joy and sorrow? are greatest in 
intensity. Since, however, a eulogy spoken by a 
general over a good soldier who has passed away 
does him a greater honour, and one spoken by any 
ruler a greater honour than one spoken by a 
private citizen, so it devolves upon me also, in 
view of the office I hold, to speak to the best of 
my ability. And it would be in keeping with the 
merit of the deceased and my own youth to demand 
of me no ey or studied eulogy, but praise that 
comes from the heart. 
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1 Of. Dio, Discourse 1. 29, 
’ 2 Cf, Discourse 28, 9 ff, 
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In the first place, he had the good fortune to be 
truly well-born. For it is not because he chanced 
to have forebears who were rich—nay, not even if 
they were kings but in other respects were quite 
without merit—that this man was well-born. That 
term applics to those who have come from good 
parents, as this man did+ For his father stood out 
conspicuous among all men of his time for those 
fairest eae ae of soul and bodily strength. 
This is proved by the victories that he won, both 
at Olympia and in the other games.” 

Then he was himself by nature’s gift the most 
beautiful of men, not only of those of the present 
day but, as one may infer from his surpassing beauty, 
of absolutely all those of all time who have been 
renowned for beauty, all those, J mean, who were 
born mortal. For the majority of those who have 
been regardcd as beautiful because they did possess 
comeliness in certain parts of their body after- 
wards have got the reputation of being beautiful; 
since the eye ever wishes to direct itself to the most 
pleasing things to the neglect of what is inferior. 
And certain others were not favoured by nature 
with a beautiful body, but a lovely prime had 
arrived for them, so that those who met them, 
succumbing thereto, called it beauty, since the hey- 
day of life always bourgeons in all animals and plants 
alike. Thousands of persons of this sort can be found 
who at one time seem beautiful and at another time 
ugly ; and though they please some exceedingly, with 
others they get no notice at all. But when it is a 
question of perfect and true beauty, it would be 
surprising if anyone ever possessed it as this man 
did, For he had it in his whole body and always 
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1 For the same thought sce Xenophon, Symposium 4. 17, 
and for the opposite thought Discourse 28. 13. 
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to the same degree, both before he reached years 
of manhood and afterward ; and he would never have 
lived long enough, even if he had reached an extreme 
old age, to have dimmed his beauty.1 

And here is an indication of the surpassing quality 
of his beauty: not that he stood out pre-eminent 
in any company of professional men, or was admired 
merely by some few who saw him, no indeed, but 
that he was always admired when in a company of 
those who are perhaps the most beautiful men in the 
world-—-the athletes among whom he moved. Tor 
the tallest and most comely men, whose bodies 
receive the most perfect care, are these. And he 
was seen by practically all mankind. or there was 
no city of repute, and no nation, which he did not 
visit; and among all alike the same opinion of him 
prevailed—that they had seen no one more beautiful. 
And since he was admired by the greatest numbers, 
and amongst the most beautiful men he alone 
possessed the fame of sheer beauty, it is evident 
that he was blest with what we may term a form 
truly divine. 

I therefore in the first place felicitate him for his 
beauty, a thing which certainly is the most con- 
spicuous of the blessings that can fall to man, which, 
while being most pleasing to gods and most pleasing 
to men, is yet fraught with least pain to its possessor 
and is easiest to recognize. For while the other 
blessings that a man may have might easily pass 
unnoticed, such as courage and temperance and 
wisdom, unless some decd should happen to reveal 
them, yet beauty cannot remain hidden. For it 
becomes manifest the moment its possessor appears ; 
nay, one might say that it becomes manifest even 
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sooner, so penetrating is the impression it makes 
on the senses. T‘urthermore, most men envy all 
other blessings and become hostile to their possessor, 
but beauty makes friends of those who perceive it 
and allows no one to become an enemy. 

But if anyone says that Dam uttering an encomium 
of beauty and not of the man himself, his criticism 
is unjust. ‘To illustrate: it would be called a eulogy 
of aman if we should dwell upon his manly courage. 
Very well, then: when it is a matter of dispute as 
to whether a person possesses any given quality, 
then it is necessary to prove he does; but when he is 
known to possess it, we need only to praise the 
nature of the good trait which is admittedly his. 
For the culogy of this will be at the same time also a 
eulogy of its possessor. 

And what is most admirable in Melancomas is that, 
with all his beauty of figure, he surpassed in manly 
courage. Indeed, it seems to me that his soul vied 
with his body and strove to make herself the means 
of his winning a greater renown. He therefore, 
recognizing that, of all the activities conducive to 
courage, athletics is at once the most honourable 
and the most laborious, chose that. Indeed, for the 
soldier’s carcer no opportunity existed, and the train- 
ing also is less severe. And I for my part would 
venture to say that it is inferior also in that there is 
scope for courage alone in warfare, whereas athletics 
at one and the same time produce manliness, physical 
strength, and self-control.? Furth srmore, he chose, 


1 Cf. Discourse 28. 5 and 6. Perhaps Dio got some of these 
idoas on beauty from Plato’s Phaedrus, 250 b-e. 

The whole of § 7 is copied out in Stobaeus, Florilegiwm 65. 9. 

* Of. §§ 15 and 16. 
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3 dp’ Cohoon: dv, which Reiske deleted. 
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not the easiest branch of athletics, but the most 
laborious, since he trained for boxing. Now it is 
difficult to reach the top even in the humblest branch, 
let alone to surpass all others in the greatest and most 
difficult one, as this man did. 

To give the full record, one after another, of his 
erowns and the contests in which he won them is 
superfluous in the presence of you who know of them, 
and especially since anyone could name others who 
gained these same victories. But that which has fallen 
to the lot of no one else, although you are aware of 
it as well as I, yet for that very reason must be men- 
tioned; for even those who do not know of it also 
find it dithcult to credit—I mean that, although he 
met so many antagonists and such good ones, he 
went down before none of them, but was himself 
always victorious.! Yet you could find in all the past 
no gencral who was never defeated, no hero in war 
who did not actually some time or other flee from 
battle. For one could not say of our friend that he 
remained undefeated simply because he died early, 
since, after all, he went through far more contests 
than anyone else; and the chance of losing depends 
upon the attempts made and not upon the length of 
life. T'urthermore, a person might have been 
amazed at this—that he won all his victories without 
being hit himself or hitting his opponent, so far 
superior was he in strength and in his power of 
endurance. For often he would fight throughout 
the whole day, in the hottest season of the year, 
and although he could have more quickly won the 
contest by striking a blow, he refused to do it, 


1 C£ Discourse 28. 9, 
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thinking that it was possible at times for the least 
competent boxer to overcome by a blow the very 
best man, if the chance for making it were offered; 
but he held that it was the truest victory when he 
forced his opponent, although uninjured, to give up; 
for then the man was overcome, not by his injury, but 
by himself; and that for an adversary to give up 
because of the condition of his whole body and not 
simply of the part of his body that was struck, meant 
brilliant work on the part of the victor; whereas 
the man who rushed in to win as quickly as possible 
by striking and clinching was himself overcome by 
the heat and by the prolonged effort. 

But if anyone does not look at the matter in this 
light, let him reflect that boars and stags, as long as 
their strength holds out, do not come to close quarters 
with either men or dogs, and that it is only when they 
give out from exhaustion that they come in close 
and prefer wounds and death to enduring the fatigue 
of pursuit any longer. It is the same with men in 
war: although they know well that they are more 
likely to be struck when in flight than when they 
stand their ground, yet because they are unwilling 
to suffer distress through weariness any longer, they 
retire, in this way exposing themselves to the blows 
of their enemies intheirrear. Therefore contempt for 
wounds is not a mark of courage but of the opposite. 

So I think that under one and the same head 
everything has been said, not only about manliness 
and courage, but also about self-control and about 
temperance. For if Melancomas had not been self- 
controlled and temperate, I imagine that he would 
not have been so superior in strength, even if nature 
did make him the strongest man. And I for my part 
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1 «dice? Mmperius: éxet. 

: ape eae FEmperius: loxupéraros. 
2 alia. bemiperius: ay pow 

4 t 

B 8. addel by Reieke. 


6 Selden proposed to delete xal. 
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should not hesitate to say that even of all the ancient 
heroes whose praises everyone chants, he possessed 
valour inferior to none, inferior neither to those 
who warred at Troy nor to those who in later 
times repulsed the barbarians in Greece. Indeed, 
if he had lived in their day, his deeds would have 
matched theirs. 

And, speaking generally, I give athletics the 
preference over distinction in warfare on the follow- 
ing scores: first, that the best men in athletics 
would distinguish themselves in war also ; fur the man 
who is stronger in body and is able to endure hardship 
the longer lime is, in my opinion, he who, whether 
unarmed or armed, is the better man; second, it is 
not the same thing to contend against untrained 
opponents and men who are inferior in every way, as it 
is to have for one’s antagonists the best men drawn 
from the whole inhabited earth. Besides, in war 
the man who once conquers slays his antagonist, so 
as not to have the same opponent the second time; 
whereas in athletics the victory is just for that one 
day, and afterwards the victor has for his opponents, 
not only the men he has beaten, but anyone else who 
cares to challenge. Further, in athletics the better 
man proves superior to the inferior man, since he 
must conquer with nothing else but his courage and 
physical strength; while in war the might of steel, 
which is much superior to mere human flesh, does not 
allow the excellency of men’s bodies to be tested and 
often takes the side of the inferior man.1_ Moreover, 
everything that I have said about athletics I have 
also said about one who as an athlete, aye, and one 
who has becn proved to be the best of the men in 
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§ 21. 
* A beautiful youth beloved by Aphrodité. 
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that profession; and perhaps both for me and for 
this audience my specch may appropriately show 
that this is for the best. 

Now since his was beauty of body, his was courage 
and a stout heart and, besides, self-control] and the 
good fortune of never having been defeated, what 
man could be called happier than he? And yet for 
a man like him these twin virtues, courage and 
selfeontrol, are most difficult to achieve; since 


men did not have very much self-control; for other- 
wise the former would not have carried off Helen 
by force,* and the other would not have quarrelled at 


® A boatman of Mitylene who was given youth and beauty 
by Aphrodité. Sappho because slighted by him threw herself 
from the Leucadian rock, so the story has it. ITasion (see 
vit yt’ com >! Zeus and Electra, was beloved by Demeter. 
she Elect st 9, 73 and Plutarch, Life of Pheseus 31-33. 
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2 Cf, Homer, Odyssey 11. 310. 
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Troy for the reasons that he did. Hippolytus! did 
have self-control, but it is not clear whether or not 
he had manly courage, since hunting is no real proof 
of it. 

But the man who actually gained all the bless- 
ings found among mankind must be worthy to be 
accounted happy in his death also, For if the longest 
possible time were best for man, we might well have 
lamented over him in that regard; but as it is, secing 
that all the life given to man is but short, you will 
find that with very many men it would have been 
much better if they had died sooner, so many are 
the misfortunes that overtake them. Again, in the 
case of the most eminent men of ancient times, 
history tell us that none of them reached a great age, 
neither Patroclus nor Antilochus, and further, 
neither Sarpedon, nor Memnon, nor Achilles, nor 
Hippolytus; nor the Boeotians, Otus and Ephialtes, 
who, Homer says, were the tallest and handsomest 
men ever born next to Orion,? nor Orion ? himself. 
But these men perished owing to their folly, while 
the others whom I have mentioned were called by 
men. children and offspring of gods. Now the gods 
would not have given an early death to their own 
children and those whom they especially loved if 
they did not consider this a good thing for mankind. 

Therefore, sirs, you should take these considera~ 
tions into account and regard him as blessed, and 
should yourselves therefore be none the less eager for 
toil and the distinction it brings, since you may be sure 
that, if it should be anyone’s lot to die too soon, he will 
be without part in any of these blessings ; for the man 


8 Handsome Boeotian giant and hunter. Placed among the 
stars after his death. 
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who gains fair renown departs laden with blessings. 
Come then, train zealously and toil hard, the younger 
men in the belief that this man’s place has been left to 
them, the older in a way that befits their own achieve- 
ments ; yes, and take all the pride in these things that 
men should who live for praise and glory and are 
devotees of virtue. And as for the departed, honour 
him by remembrance, not by tears; for that tribute 
would not be a scemly one for noble men to give a 
noble man, nor should I commend Homer for saving 
that the sands and their armour were bedewed with 
the tears of the Achacans.4 However, he aimed 
rather to give poetic pleasure when he pictured 
excessive lamenting, but do you bear your grief with 
self-control. 
1 See Homer, Iliad 23. 154 
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At tho beginning Dio is speaking with a certain Timarchus 
and the younger of his two sons, also named Timarchus, about 
the death of the older son, Charidemus, who had had a great 
love and admiration for Dio. If'rom the father Dio learns 
that Charidemus shortly before his death had dictated an 
address for the consolation of his father, brother, and friends, 
On learning this i: ai ons curse ihe {ther io read the address 
to him and die gaat er ecmpcles. 

Jn this address (heee por di’: esplanavions of the life of man 
are offered. According to the first one, §§ LU-24, this world is 
a prison in which men are punished by the gods, who hate 
them because they are of the blood of the Titans. When any 
man’s punishment is completed, or he has left a son to suffer 
punishment in his stead, he is allowed to escape by death. 
According to the second explanation, §§ 26-27, this world is a 
ne foynded by ibe ces furag.co, their descendants, whom 

hate rihar oroisetion, but afterwards allowed 
to gniit far thetmectves. The third ex toc citcecorceccr+s this 
world as a beautiful palace wheres): 2° f'' i: ots. ata 
banquet from which God summons to himself those who have 
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Afier heurl this address Dio commends it highly and 
attempts to console the bereaved father and the younger son. 

Jn form this Discourse is i. 2's" vir v7 7v*e4 directly, which 
contains a verbatim report a dress, which, in 
its turn, is made up almost entirely of indirect reports of what 
certain men, not deinitely iIndiuted, have sale f oxy owe tion 
of man’s life in this word. ‘lie important; coat. I: 
course is, of course, Charidemus’ address, which gives thes 
three explanations, while the conversation between Dio and 
the two bereaved ones is merely a framework to hold it. In 
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Plato’s Phaedo also, which according to Philostratus (Lives of 
Sambists, 8. 1 #. K.. was Dio’s favourite book on philosophy, 

ant part consists of the last words of Socrates ag 
reporred: ay vi to his friend Echecrates. Corresponding 
to these last words of Socrates we have here the deathbed 
message of Charidemus. And further, Charidemus shows in 
the face of death the same fortitude and resignation that 
Socrates did. 

But did such a are ag Charidemus, Dio’s ideal of a young 
religious philosopher, ever have an existence, as Socrates did; 
or have we merely a product of tho imagination? von Amim 
feels sure that he is a real character, while others are not so 
certain, On this point there is the same difference of opinion 
as there is regarding the actuality of Melancomas, Dio’s ideal 
young athlete, All, however, seem agreed that the conversa. 
tion between Div and the two bereaved is fictitious, But those 
who believe that Charidemus is a real character have next to 
consider whether the address on the life of man is really his 
work, modified perhaps by Dio, or whether it is altogether Dio’s. 
von Arnim thinks that the address is not at all like any of 
Dio’s work, but Friedrich Wilhelm (Philologus, vol. 75, 1918, 
pp. 864-365) has pointed out enough ideas of Dio’s in it that 
are found in other Discourses of his, and also enough of his 
familiar words and phrases, to refute this view. 

In the next place, can we identify the man who, Chari- 
demus says, offered him the explanation that this world is a 
prison? Diimmler (Academica, p. 90 f.) and Hagen (Ques. 
tiones Dioneae, p. 21) suggest that he is the Cynic philosopher 
Antisthenes, while Friedrich Wilhelm (loc. cit., p. 307, footnote) 
maintains that he is a fictitious character. But we note that, 
although Charidemus begins giving this explanation with 
§ 10, he gives no hint of its source until he reaches the end of 
§ 19, where, as if forgetting himself for the moment, he speaks 
as if it were hisown. Then, at the beginning of § 20, he credits 
a wandering philosopher with giving him when ao child some 
details about the chain to which all men are bound. After 
giving those details and th. 0008 Snishtn- tT a first explanation 
of man’s life, Chariden':. » y. . gv ie + he believes this 
explanation comes from ‘some morose man who had suffered 
a great deal in his life and only late had gained true education ’ 
(just like the two dogs in Discourse 7, 17),—It is this descrip- 
tion of the man which makes Diimmler, Hagen, and Sonny 
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think of Antisthenes. Now is Charidemus crediting this 
‘morose man’ with the first explanation as a whole, or only 
with the seri ‘ezinning with $20? If the latter is the case, 
and the 6 .nderias ohites cher? is identical with the ‘ morose 
man,’ then Lio himself answers fairly well to this description. 
For Dio hecame a wandering philosopher during his exile and 
only then, as he believed, got true education, when he was 42 
years of ago or older. This would he ‘ late in life’ for getting 
an education; or docs he mean that this ‘ morose man’ learned 
later not to regard this world ag a prison? And it may well be 
that he was made ‘ morose’ for the time heing from having 
‘guffered » great deal in his life’ Is Dio thinking of himself 
when he uses these words, just as hoe is in Discourse 12. 51, 
whero he speaks of a ‘ sore distressed soul, having in the course 
of life drained the cup of many misfortunes and gricfs, nor 
ever winning sweet sleap’? And besides, would not the 
injustice of his exile and the hardships which he endured tend 
to make him have a gloomy outlook on life and accept the 
opinions of those who regarded this world as a prison ? 

Of course, when we identify the ‘morose’ man with the 
“wandering philosopher’ “7 5 oh Tt 
where theworldis spoke 6 to tat re 
to any one person, bubit-. ee a er oe 
the man believing the second part of the first explanation would 
accept the first part alse. cspei.ts as the idea of men being 
bound to a chain is cumiiwn ro bath. On the other hand, if 
we think of the ‘moroso man’ as not identical with the 
‘wandering philosopher,’ then in this morose man with his 
many sufferings in life we still have a fairly good description of 
the exiled Dio with only the one detail of his wandering life 
lacking, and the first explanation as a whole is definitely 
ascribed to him, 

Once more, who is the ‘ peasant,’ also mentioned in § 25, 
‘ who spoke with a very rustic drawl and accent,’ the one from 
whom Charidemus says he heard the second and third ex- 
planations? Diimmler believes that it was one of the later 
Cynics, possibly Bion; but Sonny, while agreeing in the main, 
thinks that this later Cynic was more likely Cleanthes, because 
the man is described as a peasant. For Diogenes Laertius 
(7. 2, pp. 168-171) says that Cleanthes made his living by 
watering garden and digging earth. And further, the words 
‘in praise of Zeus and the other gods’ may refer to Cleanthes’ 
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Hymn to Zeus. Friedrich Wilhelm, on the other hand, thinks 
that this peasant is a mureiy imacinarr character, 

But no matter how "v the ‘morose man’ and the 
‘peasant,’ it seems recsurdtiae 4 suppose that the three ex- 
planations of life represent three stages in Dio’s own belief. 
After returning from exile he naturally acquired a more cheer- 
ful outlook on life and came to think of the gods as merely 
having become indifferent to men, and then later the prison has 
become a beautiful palace in which the king of the gods gives 
royal entertainment to men and rewards the best. Yet some 
parts of Dio’s belief did not change. He believed throughout 
that the gods exist, that they have something to do with man, 
and that man may overcome evil and receive his reward. 

And finally, there is the question as to the immediate and 
the ultimate sources of these three explanations of life and 
this world. Of course, if we believe that Antisthenes, the 
founder of the Cynic sect, offered the first and Cleanthes the 
second and third, for us a good deal of the question is settled, 
If we do not, then there is a great uncertainty. However, it 
has been shown that the idea of the world as a prison is 
Pythagorean and Orphic in origin, while Friedrich Wilhelm 
has offered a good many reasons for holieving that Dio drew 
upon Poseidonius for parts of all three explanations, although 
he with others thinks that there is a large (‘ynic element in the 
third. And since there are some thoughts that can be paralleled 
in Xenophon and Plato, it is reasonable to suppose that Dio 
drew to some extent also from these, his favourite authors. 













1 See K. Meiser jm Qe nrheyt3ht- ee 2  iglichen Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der i 0: a, Ww. et. und hist. KL, 
Miinchen 1912, 3. Abh. 
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A. ?Annedew peev Kal mpdrepor mp tyuds 
iSetv mpd txavod mept ris Naptorypsou redAeuris. 
evlds yap enuvdarouyr, as mupéBudov Seupt, 
mept te dAAow Tardy wat puddcara O71) mept rodrw 
duporépwr, dmou re cbev Keb GO Te mpirrovey. 
Kab pot Tis evruyaw) od miu Te airobs émord- 
peevos, GAN’ doov akodout*® rad drdépara, hodryoev 
el rods Tuyudpyou viets Aéyw: Kapot drjcavros, 
Tobroy édyAou, Tov vewTepov 07) Aéyasv, év Mecorvy 
ért elvar peta ooh Sid 7d mévlos radeAdod: 
rerevtTioa, yap adrotvy tov mpeaBurepov. davepds 
otv Fv XapiSnyov dmayyé\Awv relvyxévarr Kal 
Tore pev eddxe. Kat audiBoAla ris elvas, catror 
cadads tavOpairov elpnkdtos: adlis bé axpipe- 
arepov éyvwpev. Kat olual ye euavrov od odd 
te édartrov tudv Syylhvar ro pev yap paddor 
davat od Deuwrdv ovdé Sovov Huiv, el ris exelvov 
paAAov édirer tudv tod re marpds Kal ddeAdod. 
KaiTot ov peya loyvew eouxey 7) dvow ev rots 
davrow: ofov rt Kab wept robrov rov ’Ozrodvyriov 

1 Arnim: édvéruyev. 

2 G\W’ Soov dxodoa Dindorf: dAAd cé dxofoa. M, dv’ ds 
jKovce yap B. 








1 He is addressing Timarchus tho father. 
® A slight exaggeration, as we see from tho next words. 
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Dio. Thad heard about the death of Charidemus 
some time ago, even before I saw you;! for when I 
landed here, I straightway made inquiries about cer- 
tain other persons and most especially about these 
two, wishing to learn where they were and how they 
were getting on. Then I chanced upon a man who 
did not know them very well, but had merely heard 
their names,? who asked me if I meant the sons of 
Timarchus; and when I replied in the affirmative, 
he told me that this one, meaning the younger, 
was still in Messenia with you on account of his 
mourning for his brother; for, he said, the elder 
of the two had died. So it was clear that he was 
reporting the death of Charidemus. Yet even 
then there appeared to be some uncertainty, although 
the man had spoken clearly enough; but afterwards 
we came to know with more certainty. Now I 
believe that I myself was almost as deeply pained as 
you men were; for to say ‘more pained ’ would not 
be right nor proper for me, even if it were indeed 
true that one had loved him more than you, his father 
and his brother, did. And yet the strength of 
natural affection does seem to be not very great in 

ersons of the common sort. Something like this 
appened, I hear, in the case of our Opuntian * 


8 That is, from Opus, a town of Locris. 
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dxovw yeyovevat Xapievra, Kal Kopfov veavickoy 
droBadovra, TeerEpov KaKEtvOv eratpov aan’ 
GLews éAarrov atrov Avanbivai daocw y) él Th 
dMo TOV éx rhs olkias amoAwAdKet. GAN’ duels ye 
advu cotkarov dx Gopeven TH ouppope: | Kal oddey 
Gavpaoror: émel Kat TH 70 él uay real TH 
‘EAAad. mdon wddédyos av towotros duvijp & 
7T@ Bio Stayevdpevos olos 57) Xapidnpos raya 
eueMev éceotas. od yap eyurye exelvou jeeupaurctou 
évros ovddva éyvey evisuydrepoy oddé djLewvor 
mepukore. 

T. El ye joes drew Siéxevro mpos o¢, mroNd 
ay pd.AAov evecopiages avrov. ejol pay yop 
eddKet Kapod Tou TATPOS, ov jiovov ray Meow 
av pare ge mporipar, ds ye Kal év TH voow 
xdrrevd1) Tpos adr oxeddv 7. TO Oavarw iv, 
Kal judy evoov oven read ddAAwy Evyyevav Kot 
moder ev Kal yvwpluwy oé evepabe, TO mapdmay 
ardvy poris 707 peyyouevos, Kal pas excheve 
Aéyew, Srav cou evTUX WEY, drt cot pepnévos 
ereAcvra. Kal yap Td owvevar adrg Kat Oba- 
AeyeoOat éws bardrou TUpe LEE. ov pay dda 
kat (dv otra StéKevro wore Kab TH ows Kal 7 
Badiopare Kat Tots dAdo waot oe éepipelro, cs 
éXeyov of elddres. 

A. Ovrot ratra éutmetro exetvos ore éued 
ovre dAXov oddéva, GAN otrws weddxer. mpdtepov 
dé tows duds ere mais adv eAdvOavev érevra 
mpotwy exdnAdrepos éyévero. odd yap paddov 





1 Dio says abt the beginning of Discourso 7 that he is 
garrulous in his old age aftcr returning from exile; and this 
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friend here after he had lost a son, an agreeable 
and clever young man, who also was our companion ; 
but nevertheless they tell me that he grieved less 
over his death than if he had lost anything else 
out of his house. You two, however, seem to be 
very much distressed by your affliction, and no 
wonder; for such a man as Charidemus certainly 
would speedily have turned out to be, would have been 
useful, not only to your city, but to all Hellas, if he 
had lived. I, for my part, never knew any young lad 
of higher spirit than he nor of better natural parts. 

Timarchus. Yes, and if you knew how he felt 
towards you, your praise would be much warmer, 
It seemed to me that he held you in more honour 
than he did even me, his father, not to mention 
other people, since in his illness and even when he 
was practically at death’s door, and we were at his 
bedside along with other relatives, fellow citizens 
and acquaintances, he kept mentioning you by name, 
although by then he could scarcely speak at all, 
and bade us say when we met you that he was 
thinking of you when he died. For he retained 
consciousness and the power to speak up to the very 
last. Yurthermore, even when he was alive and well, 
he was so attached to you that he imitated you 
in his taciturnity,! his gait, and in all other respects, 
as people who knew used to say. 

Dio. Ohno, he was not imitating in those matters 
either me or anybody else; but they were natural 
with him. Perhaps you did not notice it at first 
when he was still a child; then as he grew older, it 
became more marked. For a manly and dignified 


present Discourse evidently belongs to this same post-exilic 
period. G4 
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éxeivy Experev 7) GAAw Tut 7d TE avdpelov Kab rd 
ceuvov rob oyjaros. dAdd py te buds eAdaer 
rovrois 7 oxvlpwrdrepos byiv édalvero; 

T. "Eyot pev yap éddxee rotvavriov mo\Adv 
iAapwrepos Kal mpos ro mailew éromos, doar 
eAevbdpioe maidiat, Kat det mws jecdidv apds 
robs aurifes. yeddwra 8¢ adrov dvéSyv od 
TmoMAdkis eldov. obdev otv Huds eAvre. Kal 

4 m4 . by Cad * 4 oe 4 
yep 87) kal empvetro tro TOMY Kal pdAov 
exelvov jaxtverro ot monirat Svo Kat elkoat erdy 
Gvra: rocodrav yap érededrngery 7 rods mpea~ 
Burépous re Kal evdd€ous. 

A. AA’ H+ re dAdo buty éméarerdev 7) SehéyOn 
reAeuTiov; 

T. TlodAAd kat Sasudva, adds ye® euol Soret 
marpt dvr? 85 ye ev rovTw ris HAuclas ee Tod 
Biov pebtordpevos ody Smug wAoddparo atbrov 7 
Avroupévw eae, GAAd robvayriov judas tap- 
euvieiro. Kal ta ye reAevraia rov maida Kadéous 
exédeve ypadew, worep evlovady, mapdiAnoly 
Twa nui, wore Urevdour eyw fur) dpa eeornkds 
Hon Sia rov Odvarov raira mowt: aA drt oi 
mapovres Davpacras émryvouy. 

A. “Eyes obv ra yeypappeva; 

T. lds yap od; 

A. eres obv * eizety; 

: T. “AAW aloxdvopian LA) ovk opbds eX» os 
tad vewrépov re Kal ev Toodrw Katp@ eipnuéva. 


1 qf Reiske: i. 

2 as ye Seldon: wore. 

* sarpl ovre Selden: marpidy re. 
§ Gddews ofv Emperius: xédevaor. 
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bearing came much more naturally to him than to 
anybody else. But I wonder if he pained you at 
all by these characteristics or appeared to you to 
be somewhat gloomy of countenance. 

_ Zim. No, on the contrary, I thought that he was 
more cheerful than many and ready to play such 
games as were proper for free-born children, and 
always somehow ready to give asmile to people whom 
he knew; but I did not often see him laughing with- 
out restraint. So he caused us no worry; and what 
is more, he won the commendation of many people, 
and our fellow citizens had more respect for him, 
although he was only twenty-two years old—for 
that was his age when he died—than they had for 
those who were older and in the public eye. 

Dio. But did he give you any other commission 
or say anything else on his death-bed? 

Tim. Yes, many remarkable things—at least, 
so I, his father, think. For, although he was depart- 
ing from life at such an early age, so far was he from 
lamenting his fate or showing any grief that on the 
contrary jhe tried to comfort us. Then finally, he 
called the servant and dictated to him, like one in- 
spired, an address for our consolation, so that I began 
to suspect that perhaps it was because his mind was 
now wandering on account of the nearness of death 
that he was doing this. Those who were at his 
bedside, though, praised it highly. 

Dio. Pray, have you what he wrote? 

Tim. Yes, indeed. 

Dio. Then are you willing to repeat it? 

Tim. O yes, only ashamed for fear that it is not 
in proper shape, because it was spoken by a com- 
paratively young man and at such a time. Forl 
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A ‘ aA 25 / GNA ey ~ 
Kat yap exeivos eddKer pot paddov évds aod 
ta wv DA OF a ot 1 at ~ x 
napovros av evAaByOfvar 6 re etrrev? 4 T&v ddAAwY 

dmavrwy. 
> 

A. Od mpos dAdAdrptov avayvdon, @ BéAniore, 

Kat dua od THY épunvetar 700D yvavar rooobtrov 
a ? ~ 

daov Thy Sidvotay ag’ Fs EAeyev, eb TH Overs edOdpws 
Kal Oappav dréOvyokev. 

T. "AAW gore ratra: 


o° Adyos Tot Napidyj.ov reAevravros * 


Ta per Kal” Huds otrw yéyover ws Boke 
T@ Oe, xpr) S€ pydev rdv da’ éxelvou yuyvopévey 
yarerov hyelobar pundé Svoyepds pépaw, ws 
mapawodow dAdo. te gopol Kat ody rota 
"Ounpos, Aéyww pndapF aroBAnra elvas avlpearors 
ra Yedv Shpa, Kadds dvoudlwrv ddpa ra epya 
trav Oedv, ws dravra ayaa dvra Kat én’ ayald 
yuyvopeva. eyd) pev ody odTrw gpovd cat Séyouat 
ampdws Ti menpweryv, ovK ev erépw Kaip@D 
raira Aéywv, dAAad mapovons re adris, Kal rip 
redeuriy dpa@v otrws éyyidev. duets 5€ eyol 
morevovres, eed?) Kal paAdov dudv émenedr- 
Onv dAnbeias, Kal’ Saov ofoi ré eore, wn ovy- 
ywpeire TH dAdynddu, ws pydevds euol dewod 
ovpPeBnkoros, unde eb tes emt rov Sucxepéorarov 
€or ra&v Aoywr, 


1 6 rt elev Capps: ve elzety. 


2 The heading is supplied by the translator. 











1 Hagen points out that there are certain places where Dio 
puts his own ideas into the mouth of someone else. See, eg. 
iscourse 1, 56 ff; 11.37 ff; 36.39 ff, 
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really thought that he would have been more 
careful in what he said, had you been the only one 
present, than he was with all the rest there. 

Dio. Itisno outsider that you will be reading to, 
my good friend; and, at the same time, it is not the 
style that I am anxious to observe so much as what 
his state of mind was as revealed by what he said, 
whether he was really of good cheer and courageous 
on his deathbed. 

Zim. Well, here it is: 


The Dying Words of Charidemus 


“What has happened to me has happened in 
accordance with God’s will; and we should not con- 
sider anything that he brings to pass as harsh, 
nor bear it with repining: so wise men advise us,? 
and Homer not least when he says that the gifts 
of the gods to man should not be spurned by man 2— 
rightly calling the acts of the gods ‘ gifts,’ as being 
all good and done for a good purpose.* As for me, 
this is my feeling, and I accept the decree of fate 
calmly, saying this, not at any ordinary time, but when 
that fate itself is present, and J see my end so near 
at hand. And do you, I pray, believe me, since 
I have had even greater concern for the truth than 
for you, and, so far as in you lies, do not give way to 
your grief, knowing that nothing terrible has be- 
fallen me; no, not even if one offers the explanation 
of death which is the most difficult to accept. 


2 See Theognis 1001; Euripides, Hypsipyle, Frag. 757 
Nauck.?® 
' ¥ See Iliad 3. 65. 

4 Cf. Discourse 23.10; 32.14; Plato, Republic 380 c. 
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Né€w 8é adrdv duiv otte wou repmvdy bvra 
obdé xaptevra’ od ydp, olpar, mpds ydpw rip 
nuerepav yéyovev: éxovra §€ te Pavpacrov tows: 
ore rob Trav Tirdvwy atpards éopev tyuets dravres 
of dvOpwmrot. ws ody éxeivewy evyOpav dvrewv 
tots Geots Kal modeunodvrar obdé Hyeets iro 
éouev, dada Koratdpelld. re om adrésy Kal él 
TuLenptc, yeyouuper, ev ppouph 57) évres ép TO 
iq ToCavTOY xXpovoy Goer Exacrar C@yev. rods 
dé dmobvyjaxovras Huddy Kexodacpdvous 7S Lxavas 
Aeolat re wal dradddrrecbas, 

Klvas d€ row pev rémoy tobrov, dv Kéapov 
ovoudlouer, Seopwriprov vrd tdv Vedy Kare 
eokevacpevov yaderdv re kal dvodepor, obdémore 
Thy abtyy Kpdoly re Kat ordow rod dépos 
¢vadrrov, GAkd more pev yuypdv re Kal 
mayepdv, avéuov re Kal amndrod kat yidvos Kal 
bdaros eumenAnopdvov, wore Sé ad Gepydy re 
Kat muy pov: juuKpov dé twa mavredas KatLpov 
To erous petpiws eyew: Karaninrew 8é Kal 
mpnoripas ev atr@ kal rupdvas eyylyvecbas 
kat modAduus ceteobar kdrwlev ddov. rabra dé 
mavra elvar Koddoas Sewds.  exrrArjrreoOau 
yap exdorore tm atrav kal doBetcbat rods 
avOparous, ordre cupPatvor. mpds $€ todroig 








* After warring against the gods for ten years they were 
defented and hurled into o cavity below Tartarus, Cf. 
Lobeck, Aglaophon p. 565, where it ix said that the bodies of 
the Titans were burned with fire from heaven and. reduced to 
ashes and “ that from these ashos of the Titans ancient readers 
of Orphic hymns assert that the human race sprang ”-— Ex 
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This explanation I will now give to you, although 
it is very likely not at all cheering, nor pleasing— 
for I imagine it was not devised to please ‘us—and 
it has something of the marvellous about it perhaps. 
It is to the effect that all we human beings are of 
the blood of the Titans Then, because they were 
hateful to the gods and had waged war on them, we 
are not dear to them cither, but are punished by 
them and have been born for chastisement, being, 
in truth, imprisoned in life for as long a time as we 
each live. And when any of us die, it means that 
we, having already been sufficiently chastised,? 
are released and go our way. 

This place which we call the universe, they tell 
us, is a prison prepared by the gods,’ a grievous and 
ill-ventilated one, which never keeps the same 
temperature and condition of its air, but at one time 
is cold and frosty, and infected with wind, mud, 
snow, and water, and at another time again is hot 
and stifling; for just a very little time of the year it 
is endurable; it is visited by cyclones, typhoons 
occur, and sometimes the whole of it quakes to the 
very bottom. Now all these are terrible punish- 
ments. For men are invariably dismayed and terri- 
fied by them whenever they occur. Then in addition 


hoe Titanio cinere genus humanum ortum praedicant Or- 
phicorum carminum lectores antiqui.” 

® Cf. Plat. “ :*.". 1). . where Orpheus and his followers 
are credited vis". she .3.': ++ that the soul is punished in the 
body, its tomb, ; 

3 Cf. Plato, Phaedo 62 b: ‘“ The statement found in esoteric 
doctrines that we human beings are in a sort of prison’’—~ 
6. . « ev Gmoppirois Aeydpuevos .. . Adyos cs Ev tur gdpoupa 
éopev of dvPpwror, and Gorgias 493 a, where some Sicilian or 
Italian (Pythagoras presumably) is referred to in connection 
with the idea that the body is a tomb. 
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od dveyouévous Tod dépos TI pavddryta Kal 
ras petaBodas érepa at pnyavdobar juxpa 
Seopwripia, Tas re oixias Kat modes, Eva Kal 
Albous Evvribdvras, womep « tis ev peyddAn 
etpxr i érépas Boayvrépas evorodouol. 

ai rh dudueva Tatra Kat Tov Kaprdy tov éx 
yas évexa Tod mapapevew Huds ylyveobar, abdaep 
Seoucbrais tpodiy dwopdvyy andi re Kat pavdyv' 
Huds Sé dAAws dyardy dua ray dvdyeny re Kal 
dmopiav. ial yap rots bf? judy roralopevors, 
drr’ av mapdoyn tis, td Aywot Kal cuvyeias 
jdéa daiverQa. Kal radra ra ori, rH pev 
dAnOeta movnpd elvat Kat dvefbopdra, SnAocicban 
dé ri Siadlopdy ex Tis Tav cwpdrwr dobevetas: 
ru Sé punde é& éroiuov rropilectar unde wédow 
ddbova trdpyewv, GAA pera aunydvwy mdvwv 
Kab KaKav. 

Ruynetobar S¢ huds e€ adrav by rv Bacan- 
tévrwy, ibuyfs re Kal o@maros. Thy wey yap 
émOupias re kat AdTwas Kal dpyds Kat ddBous 
Kat dpovridas Kat pupia madly rovatra dyew 
év éaurh, kat dv uepas Kal vuKrdos tad TovTwy 
del xararelvecbar Kal orpeBrotcba. Kal yap 
doris émekéotepov Sidkerras, KaldAov juev dmiA- 
Aakras rovrwv oddevds, wowep Se Onpia évdor 
KaraceKAeopeva exer, wera Blas 6400 Kat mebods 
Twos ArayKkaopéva ypewetv’ ef dé Kat opuKpov 
natvouro Karerdduv Kal mpocéywy, adrixa 87 
pdra xiwotpeva. 7d 5€ oda eidlyyous re Kat 


‘ \ 3 4 ‘ uv / 
omacnovs Kal émAnwbias Kat radAa voonpara, 


srennnts Se SiN Eom 


1 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 1, 2086-217. 
2 Of. Plato, Gorgias 403-494 about the desires within us. 
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to all this, because men cannot endure the bad air 
and changes of temperature, they devise for them- 
selves other small prisons, namely, their houses and 
cities, which they construct of timber and stone, just 
as if a person should build other smaller enclosures 
inside of a large one. 

And the plants which grow all about us and the 
fruits of the earth are created, they assure us, 
simply in order that we may serve out our time here. 
They are just like the unappetizing and wretched 
food which is given to prisoners, but we nevertheless 
put up with it on account of the necessity which is 
upon us and our helplessness. lor in the case of 
men who are being punished by us, whatever is 
furnished appears appetizing because they are 
hungry and used to it. These foods are in reality 
bad and spoiled, and that they are spoiled is shown 
by the frailty of our bodies. And, further, it is not 
even furnished us ready at hand, nor yet supplied 
in abundance to everyone, but must be won with 
intolerable toil and hardships.t 

“ Also, we are composed of the very things which 
torture us, namely, soul and body. Tor the one has 
within it desires, pains, angers, fears, worries, and 
countless such feelings; and by day and by night it 
is ever racked and wrenched by them.? Even the 
man who is of a better bodily condition than most, 
is free from none whatever of these troubles, but 
has them shut up within him just like wild animals 
compelled to keep quiet by force and persuasion 
alike; but if he stops singing charms to them and 
watching them, for even a short time, they instantly 
become very active. Our body too is subject to vertigo, 
convulsions, epilepsy, and other diseases, so numerous 
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doa ovde TO Adyw duvarov breAGetv, cis dv alwaros 
Kal mvevpatos peordy, ere S€ ek capKady re xal 
vetpwv Kat doréwy ovyKeipevov, éx parakdy 
re kal oxdnp@v Kat vypdv Kal Enpadv, dvrwvt 
evavriwrdrwy. Td Te ovria, Grep elrrov, woyOnpa 
dvra Kal Tov dépa avay.adov mpooninrovra rds 
pev emrewew tOv vdowy, tas bé dvawelv, of 
Soxovcas pev elvar mpdrcpor, evovoas dé ep 
rh dvoce ray cwndrar, Kat radra pev evSor 
eycctoOa Ta Kana ev aypetv adrots, érdépas 8é 
éEwler xoddces, eAadporépus,? et tis adras 
mapapadrda rats éx Tis ptocws. % ydp mupds 
re Kal adipou pvocs Kat mAnydv 8€ Kal tov 
ddAwy feta cat rayd daaddarret ris aloby- 
cews, et Tis Kal opuKpoy UmepBdAow ev 8é rats 
vocois eviore maparetvove. Kat mdvu oddp 
xpovov. 

Tovatode pév 87) Kat rooatade Bacdvors Evveyo- 
pévous Tovs dvlpdrovus ev ride TH Ppoupa Kal 
rade TH Seopwrypiw pdveww rov Teraypévov 
Exacrov ypovov, Kat fur) mply dadvas Tods Tos 
mpl av e€ avrod romoduevos dAAov dvi? éavrob 
Karadinn did8oxor Tis KoAdcews, of pev eva, ot 
Sé Kal mdcious. pévery dé ody Eéxdvras, GAAd 
pd wavras dAvoer dSedécbar Ta Te cadpara Kat 
ras puyds, Kabdrep Kat vf judy Getv dorw 
év dAdvoe pd Sedepevous moAdods édebfs, Tods 
pev adradv ouucpous, robs Se peyddous, Kal tous 
ev aiaypots, rods 8 edmperets, oddev bé Frrov 
dravras én’ tons év rh adrh avaynn éxeoae. 


1 Syrwy Cohoon: é« rdiv. 
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that it is not even possible to enumerate them, since 
it is full of blood and air, and, further, is composed 
of flesh and sinews and bones, of both soft and hard 
things, of moist and dry things, complete opposites. 
Then our foods, as I said, being bad and the weather 
variable, aggravate some of our diseases and bring 
on others, which, though they do not seem to be 
there at first, yet are actually inherent in the nature 
of our bodics, These are the evils which lie within 
our own selves. The other chastisements, which 
come from without, are lighter in comparison with 
those that come from our own nature. For the 
effect of fire or steel, of blows, or of other things is 
sharp and quickly passes from consciousness even if 
it becomes at any time a little excessive. But in 
the case of diseases sometimes the effects last for a 
very long time.+ 

“ Such, then, are the tortures, and so numerous, 
by which men are afflicted while they remain in this 
prison and dungeon, cach for his appointed time; 
and the majority do not get out until they produce 
another person from their own loins and leave him 
to succeed to the punishment in their stead, some 
leaving one and others even more. They do not 
stay voluntarily, but are all bound fast by one chain, 
body and soul, just as you may see many persons 
bound by us by one chain in a row, some of them 
small, some large, some ugly and some good looking ; 
but none the less all of them are held on equal terms 
in the same constraint. 


1 Dio is speaking from personal experience. 
2 Cf. Discourse 80, 7. 





® éhadpordpas added by Cohoon; Arnim wrote éAadporépas 
in place of érépas. 
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‘Oo ? be 4 a ‘4 A 5 a \ 
poiws 5€ Kat rats tUyaus Te Kai ddéaus Kal 
riwats GAAjAwy dmepéxew, womep tols odpacw. 
elvan yap tovs pev Bacwréas, Tods dé idudras, Kal 
rovs jlev amdAovaiovs, tovs S€ amdpous. Kat 
ovdév ye mapa rotro éAatrov Kaxomabeiy Kat 
ouvexerdar 7H attG Seop@d rods evdailpovas 
KaAdovpevous T&Y Tevirwr Te Kal addEwv, dAAd 
padov rovrwv éxeivous. loyvorépors yap odoww 
adrots kexaddabor tov Seapov Kat Aayapdrepov 
éxdorw  aepucetabae rots dé Bucdedor xal 
Tupavvots, ola 82 weducyudvos TH puyh scat 
apddpa everrodor, padduv eyretvOar Kal OAPew: 
worep ev tots Ta obpara deBej€vors Tos Tayeis 
Te Kab dyxwders TOV Aerrdv re kal drpddwy 
padrov 6 deopos mélerr twas pévro. Kal Alap 
dAiyous mrdpecty twa éyew é« Tod Oeot, Kal 
dedéo0ar pév, ehadpds b€ mavy bv emeteeray: 
bmép dv abOis AéEouev. 

IIpdrepov 6€ elmety d&.ov, ds ey more jKovoa 
avdpos dytprou mais wy, dmolay twa édackev 
elyat thy dAvow, odt. mov ratade dpuolay, éx 
o8%pou Te Kal yaAKo8 merommpevnyv, toAD pévror 
KparaoTrépav, TO b€ oxAua Kal THY TAOK}Y mapa~ 
mAnoiavy. womep yap aide cicly éx Kpikwy Twav 
keyaAkevpevat Od. dAAjAwY SiaBeBAnudvwy, Kal 
toro am apts wéxypt TéAous: otTw 61) Kdtcelyny 











1 Cf. Discourse 80. 11 ff. and Seneca, De Tranquillitate 
Animi 10. 3: “ We are all bound to fortune: the chain of 
some is golden, of others loose, of yet others tight and foul. 
But what difference does it make? The same custody 
surrounds all without exception.... One man public 
office binds, another wealth, Some men bear the weight 
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“ And, likewise, men are superior one to the other 
in their fortunes, reputations, and honours, just as 
they are in their bodies. Some of them are kings, 
others are in private station, some are wealthy, 
and others are without means. Yet no whit less 
on this account do the fortunate, as they are called, 
suffer and are held fast in the same bondage, than do 
the poor and unknown, nay, they suffer more than 
the others.t For since the poor are leaner, the bond 
which lies about cach of them is looser and easier. 
But as for kings and tyrants, just because they are 
puffed up in soul and are in execedingly good bodily 
condition, so the chains lie heavier upon them and 
gall them the more; exactly as in the case of persons 
whose bodies are bound, the fetter pinches the stout 
and bulky more than it does the thin and under- 
nourished. However, a very few enjoy some relief 
by the kindness of God; and while they are indeed 
bound, yet the bond is very light on account of their 
goodness—a class of men concerning whom we shall 
speak again? 

“ But first it is right to say that once when a child 
I heard a wandering philosopher explain what the 
nature of the chain is, that it is not at all like such - 
chains as we have, made of iron or bronze as our 
chains are, but much stronger, and yet similar in 
form and construction. For just as our chains are 
forged out of a number of links that are interlocked 
with one another, and that from one end to the other; 


of high station, others of low’’—cum fortuna copulati 
sumus: aliorum aurea catena est, aliorum laxa, aliorum arta 
et sordida, sed quid refert? eadem custodia universos 
circumdedit . . . alium honores, alium opes vinciunt. quos- 
dam nobilitas, quosdam humilitas premit. 

2 Fe does so in § 24. 
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éyew, 4 O17 edapevr rods arOpdaous tad radv 
fedv dSedéoar. ovvnprijcba dé atriv dmacay 
e€ Hdovas te Kal Admns, Kal rabra e€ GAdjdwv 
memrréxOat, Td TE 700 Kal AUTNpdv, Kal TO érépw 
TO ere pov é€ dvdyrns det dxooubetv, womep, olpat, 
rovs Kpixous THs addcews: Emeobar Sé rats pev 
peydAas HOorats peydAas Arras, rats 5é oputxpats 
opUKpoTEepus, Kal TIDY ye Leyloryny yOormjy emi rédovs 
elvas Tov Odvarov. dea Tobro Kat Avany mpd adbrod 
ouppaivew preyioryy: OiAov yap ws ote eorw 
avpame potter rairns rijs Avays Kal ddvvys 
Ths dyovans emt ror Odvaror. 

"HAeye b€ kat kar’ dvdpu Erepa elvas Seopd, 
roils jeev €AdtTw, Tols dé preile mepiKeipieva 
womep médasy Kareola 8é td? Audv. adrdas 
é\nidas. womep otv ras médas Kurwrdtw rod 
odparos elva Kou mept tots éaxcrous pépeow, 
otrw Kat ras é€Aridus Karwrdtw elvar Kal mepl rd 
rehevtatov pépos tod Blov, Kal pddcora 81) 
Kparety tous dvOpwrous Kat dvayndlew mdvra 
mdoxovTas UrropLeveww. Tots pev ovv dvorrols 
re Kat HAviots diepdyxous te elvar ras médas 
ravras Kat opddpa maxelas, Tots 5é Kopyorépous 
iceyaAdobar re Kat Aerras mepicetobas. 

Kai ydp rot mpocetkale Kal pivy ti,) mdvu 
avdpic@s emdopevos TH etdver Toro dé dn judvous 
evpioxew rovs Kouysods Te Kal Spiyuels. droKe- 
KArciobar yap adbro mdvu axpiBds, womep el ris ev 
Scopwrynpiw pivny amoxpvibeev, Smws pydels 
Trav Seopwrdv AdBor, émectra Adoerev éaurdv. 


1 Sivy ve Phlugk: pivye reve UB, pivny revi M. 
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so too is that other one by which we asserted that 
men are bound by the gods. This chain, he said, 
is composed entirely of both pleasure and pain, 
and these things are intertwined, the pleasant and 
the painful, and the one always of necessity follows 
the other, just as, I suppose, are the links of a 
chain. Great pleasures are followed by great pains, 
the small pleasures by smaller pains, and the very 
greatest pleasure at the end is death. This is the 
reason that the pain which comes before death is the 
greatest; for it is clear that man has no greater pain 
and suffering than this which ends in death. 

“ Ele said, further, that for each man there are 
other bonds, in some cases lighter, in other cases 
heavier, which lie upon him just like fetters: they 
are called hopes by us.2 Now just as the fetters are 
at the lowest part of the body and around our ex- 
tremities, so the hopes too are at the very bottom and 
surround the final part of our life. They most of all 
hold men in their thrall and compel them to endure 
even though they suffer all tortures. In the case of 
the senseless and foolish, these fetters are massive 
and exceedingly thick, but for the more intelligent, 
the shackles that surround them are loose and light. 

“And, mark you, he also compared something 
to a file, very manfully sticking to his parable. 
This, he said, is found only by the intelligent and 
shrewd; for it is locked away very carefully, just as a 
person might hide a file in a prison in order that none 
of the prisoners might get hold of it and then free 


1 For this idea of opposites see Plato, Phaedo 60 b-c. 

® Cf Pindar, Nemean Odes 11. 46£: ‘‘ For his limbs are 
bound by greedy hopes ”—SdSera: ydp dvaidel eAnids yuta. Note 
the paronomasia in wédas, éAmidas (hoops, hopes). 
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TOUS obv puroriious Kat gudomdrous pods pév, 
Spews dé dvevpioxetv. wahetobar be or atvrdy 
adro Adyov. emrevdav oby TdXLora, etpwor, xPHobat 
Te Kal pray Ta, Seoud kal movety rijs dAdcews TO 
Kal? atrovs ws oldv TE loyvorarov Kal dabevéc- 
TUTOY, téxpts dv 7? durarov Karepydowvrat 
rds TE TSOVAS Kab Tas Admas. Bade dé TotTo 
yliyverae. jones yep adrar b Adyus, tre orepeGy 
ovrey KGL dSaprayrive, ralecred trae Kul Kard 
pu pov deter, mavrehas dé obK ey Svatro 
Samar rde al Suedety. ora & a eyyeryra 
robro TO (petpjeacov weal dudomdmnos adr Xprjonrese 
be Hyeepas Kod vuKros éf? Goor oldy 7 cory, 
edxepas 70m Thy ppoupay héper Kat meptépXxers 
mapa TOUS dAdous WOTrEp Aedupeevos, Keb rob 
xpedy émordvros padiwws drevou', wes ay odkért 
Bic. kparovpevos ovdé opuyyo|.evos. ek ToUTWY 
evtore of Beot Tivas Kal mapéSpous € cavrots movoiy- 
rar & dperiv kat codiav, Kaldrov tis Tiuwplas 
amrarrAdéavres. 

Tatra pév tis elrrev dvijp Suodpearos, ws éyw 
dox@, Kal moAAd AeAuTHpEvos Kara Tov Biov, 
oye mroudelas dAnfots qoOnpevos, ov pny adn OA ye 
ovde TpemovTa Oeois. érepos 5é BeAtinv é éort ToD0E 
Adyos, 6 ov mond av erro mpolupdrepov. jcovea 
dé adrov dvOpwmou yewpyod ev dypolkw Twl pvlu@ 


1 # Selden: # B, # U, ef M. 


centuries ecaermDIeRIO NO fe tuted 1 AE me CAA 











1 As contrasted with that part of the chain which holds the 


other prisoners. 
* Cf, Discourse 80. 8. 
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himself. Now the ambitious and industrious have 
trouble in finding it, but still they do find it. And 
the name they give to it is ‘Reason.’ Then, as 
soon as they find it, they use it to file the fetters and 
make the part of the chain that binds themselves? 
as thin and weak as possible, until they overcome 
the pleasures and pains so far as one may. But 
this is slow work, Only with difficulty does their 
‘yeason’ affeet the chains because they are of 
adamantine hardness,? and it wears them away only 
gradually, but is not able to wear them entirely 
through and tear them asunder. And when a man 
does get hold of this remedy, and uses it industriously 
by day and night to the best of his ability, he now 
endures his confinement cheerfully, walks around 
past the others as if he were a free man, and when 
his fated time comes, he goes his way without 
hindrance, as though no longer restrained by force 
or clamped to the chain.@ Of such men the gods 
at times make some their coadjutors on account 
of their virtue and wisdom, after completely freeing 
them from their punishment.* 

“ Now this explanation was given, in my opinion, 
by acertain morose man who had suffered a great deal 
in his life and only late had gained true education ;5 
but it is not the right explanation, nor one that 
befits the gods. There is another one better than 
that, which I am much more eager to give. I heard 
it from a peasant who spoke with a very rustic drawl 

8 Cf. § 43 of this Discourse and the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus 
365b: “Men should go to mect their fate cheerfully and 
almost singing in triumph’? (just like the swan in Discourse 
12, A)—Bel .. edddpes, udvoy odyt taravigorras, els Td xpecv 
QITlE vat. 


4 Cf. Plato, Phaedo 114b-c. 5 See p. 396 at bottom. 
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kal pede adjv toiro yey tows obdev Huds Set 
ppetabor, thy Sé Sidvoray adriy dmopvncbFvat 
mepacouela. 

"EAeye b¢€ tuvay tov te Aia kal rods dAdovs 
Beods ws ayablot re elev? Kat didotev juds, dre 
b7 Evyyevets dvras* adr@v. amd yap ra&v Jedyv, 
én TO tev avipwmrwv elvar yévos, otk dmd 
Turdvewv 088° dd Duydyrwy. bre yap 7a. ovpravra, 
écyov, womep dotciay twa atrdv® ev ri yi 
EpHLY oan KarouKtoa Tovs avOpazous éd’ Hrroat 
Tyas Kat OABw, Stxators 5€ Kat vdpows tots 
avrotss womep at peydAat modes Kal evdaloves ras 
puxpas Karouxilovot Kai por eddies Adyew od 
mpoorilels adros ra dvduara, olov *AOnvator 
Kuéviovs 4 Lepudious 7} Aakedatudvior Kufypious 
TO TraAaLoy ert vouots Tots adrots @Kicav: Kat 
puhpard ye map’ éxdoros Tovros iSely dort r&v 
eldv * Kat ris moAureias Hy of Kricavres eyovow, 
dobevn dé mdvra Kal xeipova. ri pévror dia- 
dopdrnra od« tonvelvar. rods wev yap dre avOpa- 
mous avOpamuwy Staddpew, rHv dé Ta&v Je@v brepo- 
xiv m™pos 7pas daretpov Twa. elvas. EXPL [ev ody 
eTuxXe veoxaraoraros dy O Bios, Tovs Deovs adrous 

1 re elev Arnim: 7é elon, ® gvras Reiske: édvras. 

3 atrady Arnim: atrady, 4 av Selden: Oedv. 


1 Cf. Discourse 36. 39. 

2 Cf. Plato, Phaedo 62h: “that those who care for us are 
gods ”’—76 Beods elvar Hudv rods émipedoupevous 

5 Cf. Discourse 12. 32; Aratus, Phaenomena 5; Cleanthes 
Hymn to Zeus5; Acts of the Apostles 17,28: ‘' For we are really 
his offspring ’’—rod yap kal yévos dopey. 

* Cf. Plato, Critias 109b; Maximus Tyrius le-f; Eury- 
phamus in Stobaeus’ Florilegium 4. 39. 27, p. 915, 9f.: 
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and accent. However, perhaps there is no need for 
us to imitate this, and we shall attempt merely to 
record his thought. 

“ He said, in reciting the praises of Zeus and the 
other gods,! that they are good and love us? as being 
of kin §tothem. For it isfrom the gods, he declared, 
that.the race of men is sprung and not from Titans 
or from Giants. For when they got the universe 
into their power, they established mankind upon the 
earth, which was hitherto uninhabited, as a sort of 
colony made up of their own people, on the basis 
of inferior honours and felicity, but with the same 
righteous laws as their own; precisely after the 
fashion in which great and prosperous cities found 
the small communities. And I thought that he 
meant, without expressly adding the proper names, 
just as Athens colonized Cythnos and Seriphos, or 
Sparta founded Cythera in ancient times, giving them 
the same laws as they themselves had. And in 
these various colonies you may behold copies of the 
customs and the form of government which their 
founders enjoy, but all are weak and inferior. How- 
ever, the superiority of the colonizers over their 
colonies is not as great; for in the one case it is the 
superiority of men over men, whereas the greater 
excellence of the gods as compared with ourselves 
is an infinite one. Now, as long as life was but newly 
established, the gods both visited us in person and 


“The divinity settled man, the most thoughtful animal, in the 
world’’-—r6 Ojov &vOpwroy, ToAuppovéatarov Caav és Tov Kdopov 
kardxoev; Cieero, Je Legibus 1. 7. 23: “This whole universe 
should be considered ax one common state of gods and of men”? 
-—-Universus hic mundus una civitas . . . communis deorum 
atque hominum existimanda; Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2, 62. 
154, 
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Te wapaylyvecOa Kat méurew waomep apyoords 
map avr@v dpyovras rods émpeAnoopevous, 
ofov ‘Hpaxdda te kat Atdvucov cat Ilepoda Kal 
Tous dAdous, ots akovopev Pedy maldas, rods 
8é exyovous yeréoPas map’ Atv: erecta Uorepov 
édoa Se atrdy olkety dmws av Suvemeba. Kal 
Tore 87) Ta GpapTiuara Kat Tas ddikias EvpBaivew, 
"Hide b€ Kat érdpar @dyr, cs 6 kev Kdopos 
olkds éore mdvu wadds re Kat Oetos bard Oedv re 
Kareckevacpevos' womep tro Trhy eddayudven 
Te Kal tAovalwy Kadoupérwy avdpdv overwas 
opaiuev KareoKevampevous orallots Ket Kloot, 
Kal XYpVow Kal ypadats THY TE GpoPryy Kat Tolyous 
Kal Gupas eipyacpuévous? dpoiws yeyovdvar tov 
Kdapov els drodoyyy Te Kal eddpoatyny dvOpaimun, 
eveloh Kat mouxiAov dorpos Te Kal WAlw Kal 
cedyvn Kat yh Kat Oaddrrn Kat durois, & dh 
toi Oeciv mAovrou Kat réxvns THs éxeive eorly, 
Jlapaytyvecbar 8€ rovs dvlpamous eis adrov 
éoprdcovras, bro Tob Baothéws Tov bediy Kexdy- 
pévous én’ edwyiay twa Kat Ooivny Aapmpar, 
amdvrwy aroAavoovras Trav ayabadv. Karaketobas 
dé dAdous ddAayh, Kabdmep ev Seirvw, Tods juev 
dpetvovos ywpas, Tovs Sé davdordpas ruydvras. 
elvas 5€ mdvra Guo. rots map’ jucy yuyvopévous 
év rats drodoyats, mAnv ws pixpots Kal dyevvdor 
1 elpyacpévous Casaubon: elpyacpévats BM, elpyacpévas U. 


-neraatenms tmnt Np shas eran ast Arh Ohbpheantein NO ae 














1 The governors which the Spartans sent out after the 
Peloponnesian War to keep in order the cities which they 
had conquered wore so called. 

a a jicero, Z'usculan Digputations 1. 12. 28; Plato, Laws 
4.713 d. 
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sent harmosts,? as it were, from their own number 
at first to look after us, such as Heracles, for example,? 
Dionysus, Perseus, and the others, who, we are told, 
were the children of the gods, and that the de- 
scendants of these were born among us. Afterwards 
they permitted us to manage for ourselves as best 
we could, And then it was that sin and injustice 
began. 

“The peasant also chanted a second monody,! 
telling how the universe is a house very beautiful 
and divine, constructed by the gods; that just 
as we sec houses built by men who are called pros- 
perous and wealthy, with portals and columns, and 
the roof, walls, and doors adorned with gold and 
with paintings, in the same way the universe has 
been made to give entertainment and good cheer to 
mankind, beautcous and bespangled with stars, sun, 
moon, land, sea, and plants, all these being, indeed, 
portions of the wealth of the gods and specimens 
of their handiwork.® 

“Into this universe comes mankind to hold high 
festival, having been invited by the king of the 
gods to a most splendid feast and banquet that 
they may enjoy all blessings.? They recline in 
different places, just as at a dinner, some getting 
better and others inferior positions, and everything 
resembles what takes place among us at our enter- 
tainments, except that we are comparing the 


8 Cf. Discourse 36. 23; Plato, Laws 713d and Timacus 
40d, and following. 

4C£, 96, The first is in $§ 26, 27. 

5 (f, Discourse 12. 28£.; Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2. 39, 98. 

¢ C£, psoudo-Aristotle Hep xdéopov ¢. 5, p. 396b, 27 f. and 
c. 6, p. 400 a, 2 £. 

7 of Discourse 12, 30f. and Plato, Politicus 272 a. 
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Oeia Kat peydda etxdoa. gps re yap) Atv 
mapeyew rods Deods dirrov bia AapaTipwr rwdy, 
Tore ev Actor, Tore Ge EAuTTOY, TO [Lev VUKTOS, TO 
dé Hyeépas’ Kat mapacetolas 51) tpamdlas mavrwy 
pends, olrou Te Kal dmuipas, THs per adropdrov, 
vhs dé elpyaoperns, ert b€ Kal Kpedy, TOv joey 
acpwr, TOY 5é dyptwor, ob poy GAA Kat Trav eK 
dudtérrns. elvae Sé ras tparchas &py, mivy 
dypolkews Adyar, rods ve Acywdvay Kal edly 
Kal vars Kat derds, a oly ch poev dtcollas, re 
Sé vépeotar, ra 5é Oypitalac. ddAda dé dddaes 
mAclora mapetvas, mpos als av éxacro. tpamélaus 
KarakA@ow. Tods peep yap mpds Uaddrrn 
ruyely, rods 5é mpos mediois, rods Bé mpds dpeor. 
dtaxovetoGar dé ras “Qpas, of di) vewriras 
ovceas rév Gedy, ed prev dumeyopudvas, kadag dé 
idety, otTe mov ypvo@ Kexoopnuévas, dAdd 
mavroiwy avldv oreddvois. Scavéwew dé Kal 
trav av0dv adrdv, Kat rdAdka émyseretobas rhs 
éoridcews, Ta prev maparietoas, Ta S€ alpotoas 
Kara Kawpdv. ylyvecfas dé xopods Kal TH 
GMAnv edrdleay dracav. Tov pevrou arévov 
toGrov, dv éyew Soxodpev ev yewpyiaus re Kal 
Ohpas Kat purelas, elvar rocotrov dcov rots 
KaraKeypevors TO €mopégacbat twos Kal rH 
yetpt ee 5 dé Env, dAdov GAdayh Karaxeto- 


1 ydp alter aap’ deleted by Reiske. 
2 ey added by Arnim. 


Faden nage meena amend eon eens 





pete mete we = conned 


1 CE Diseoures 12, 20; denania 1. 16. 


— 
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divine and great with the small and mean. For the 
gods furnish us with light of two kinds by means 
of lamps as it were, at one time a brighter and at 
another a dimmer light, the one at night and the 
other by day;4 and tables are set beside us, 
loaded with everything, with bread and fruit, some 
of it wild and some cultivated, and with meats 
too, some from domestic animals, some from wild, 
and. fish also from the sea. And these tables, the 
peasant said, speaking like a true rustic, are 
the meadows, plains, vales, and coast-land, on 
which some things grow, others pasture, and yet 
others are hunted. And different persons have 
different things in greater abundance according to 
the tables at which they have severally reclined. 
Vor some happen to have settled by the sea, others 
on the plains, and yct others in the mountains. 
And the waiters are the Seasons,* as being the 
youngest of the gods, beautifully dressed and fair to 
behold, and they are adorned, not, methinks, with 
gold, but with garlands of all manner of flowers. 
And some of the flowers themselves they distribute 
and also attend to the viands of the banquet in 
general, serving some and removing others at the 
right time. And there is dancing and every other 
sort of merrymaking. Furthermore, that labour 
which we think we undergo in farming and hunting 
and the care of the vines, is no more than it is for those 
at a table to reach out for a thing and take it in their 
hand. To return now to my statement that different 
persons reclined in different places, the reason for 


2 Daughters of Zeus and Themis. Cf. what is said about 
them in § 42 and see pseudo-Aristotle, Iepi xécpov c. 5, 
397 a, 124. 
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36 dAAnAous. pdAiora dé rods pelvoKopuevous Tatra 





1 Ge’ Casaubon: ds M, offs UB. 
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that is the differences in the climate. For those at 
the head of the tables and those at the foot, more 
than of the others, are either in the cold or in the 
heat, because they are either near the light or far 
from it. 

“Now all, so the man continued, do not enjoy 
the merrymaking and banqueting in the same way, 
but each according to his own nature.1_ The dissolute 
and intemperate neither see nor hear anything, 
but bend over and eat, like pigs in a sty, and then 
nod in sleep. Again, some of them are not satisfied 
with what is near, but reach out their hands for the 
things that are farther away, as, for example, people 
living inland want fish and take trouble to get it; 
while others, who are insatiable and wretched, 
fearing that food will fail them, collect and pile up 
for themselves as much as they can, and after this, 
when they have to go, they depart without having a 
share of anything, but utterly destitute, and leave 
these things to others; for they cannot take them 
with them. Now these persons are a laughing-stock 
and disgrace. Others play at draughts and yet 
others with dice; but the draughts and dice are 
not like those to which we give these names, but 
are made some of gold and some of silver—we call 
them coins—and over them they quarrel and each 
seeks to get the greater share. It is these last- 
named men who cause the greatest uproar and 
disorder—I mean those who play at dice—and 
they appear to be the most disagreeable of 
the revellers. Sometimes, too, they fight and come 
to blows and wound one another. But it is the 
drunken who are most inclined to act this way. 


1 Cf. Discourse 27.1; 32.53; 33.1448 
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1 ye pv Cohoon: yap. 2 Setp Emperius: dei. 
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However, it is not wine that makes them drunk, 
as it is with us, but pleasure. For this is the beverage 
that the gods furnish at this banquet to which all 
mankind is invited, so that the character of each 
man may be revealed. And two cup-bearers stand 
at their elbows, one male, the other female; the 
one of them is called Intelligence and the other 
Intemperance. Now those banqueters who are 
sensible have the male cup-bearer and from him 
alone they accept the drink sparingly, in small cups, 
and only when it has been so mixed that it is quite 
harmless; for there is only one bowl? that of 
Sobriety, has been placed before them, nevertheless 
there are many bowls available for all and differing in 
taste, as though filled with many kinds of wine, and 
they are of silver and of gold; and besides, they 
have figures of animals encircling them on the out- 
side and certain scrolls and reliefs. But the bow] of 
Sobriety is smooth, not large, and of bronze, to 
judge by its appearance. So from this bowl they 
must take many times as large a portion and mix 
with it a little of the pleasure and drink. Now for 
those whose cup-bearer he is, Intelligence pours 
out the wine just so, fearing and giving close heed lest 
in some way he should fail to get the right mixture 
and cause the banqueter to stumble and fall. But 
Intemperance pours out a neat draught of pleasure 
for the grcat maiority without mixing even a little 
of sobricly wilh i, |hough for some she puts in just a 
very liitie for the name of it; still this little straight- 
way disappears and is nowhere to be seen. And 

1 As appears from what follows, this is not the bowl in 


which the wine of pleasure is mixed with the water of sobriety, 
but a receptacle for the undiluted wine. 
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the drinkers do not take intervals of rest, but hurry 
her on and bid her come faster to them, and each one 
of them grabs first at what she brings. But she 
hurries and runs about panting and dripping with 
sweat. Some of her guests dance and lurch, falling 
prostrate in the sight of all, and fight and shout, 
just as men do who are drunken with wine. How- 
ever, these do so only for a little while and 
moderately; for they are content to sleep a little 
while, and after that they feel better than ever, since 
their intoxication was slight. But those who have 
become stupefied by pleasure, being affected by a 
stronger potion, act this way all through life; and it is 
impossible for them to get free while they live but 
only when dead. Tor death is the only sleep for 
people intoxicated in this way and it alone helps 
them. Many too vomit from surfeit, and it is 
accompanied by retching and the severest pain— 
this casting out of the pleasure. But whoever 
persists is relieved and gets on better for the future. 
Yet it rarely happens that a person wishes to vomit; 
much rather do they wish to keep on drinking. 
For their thirst does not cease, but ever becomes 
more intense, just as with people who use untempered 
wine. 

‘Such, then, is the character of these people, 
and they disgrace and insult the bounty of the gods; 
whereas the temperate and reasonable enjoy 
pleasure in moderation and at intervals, owing to 
their fear; and just as a gentleman who has been 
invited by some superior, such as a king or a prince, 
neglects the food and drink, except in so far as he 
cannot avoid eating and drinking, and pays attention 
SIEGE RES SIRES RD ARISING esc oS Eos 


3 ryos Dindorf: river. 
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44 povioavres. Tatra obv 6 Oeds émoKxorady Kat 


1 oixovoplay Reiske : otxodoptav. 


4 Of § 3]. 2 Cf. Discourse 13. 31. 
3 Of, § 24. 
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to what is in the palace and enjoys this; so the 
reasonable neglect the drinking and draughts and 
dice, and look at the state of the things within, admire 
the banqueting-hall in which they are reclining, 
try to learn how it was made, and observe everything 
that is in it, just as they would some fair and beautiful 
paintings; and they notice the management also 
and its orderly system, and the Seasons too, observing 
how well and intelligently they do everything ;! 
they observe allentively all these things and alone 
pereeive their beanty. They are anxious also not 
to appear to take part in all this like persons who are 
blind and deaf, but they wish to have something to tell 
about it when they leave, if anyone should ask them 
about what they saw and observed. And throughout 
the banquet they continue to take thought for these 
things and to enjoy the pleasure intelligently and 
moderately, while they debate man to man, or in 
congenial groups of two or three. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when a great noise and disturbance is caused by 
those who are drunk, they look in their direction 
and then straightway again give attention to their 
own concerns. 

‘‘And when they have to depart, the dissolute 
and intemperate are pulled and dragged away by 
their slave attendants with discomforts and spells 
of sickness, shouting and groaning the while, and 
having no knowledge whatever where they have 
been or how they have feasted, even if one or another 
of them remains a very long time. But the others 
depart erect and standing securely upon their own 
feet after bidding farewell to their friends, joyous 
and happy because théy have done nothing un- 
seemly. God, therefore, looking upon these things 
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and observing all the banqueters, as if he were in his 
own house, how each person has comported himself 
at the banquet, ever calls the best to himself; and 
if he happens to be especially pleased with any one, 
he bids him remain there and makes him his boon 
companion; and thenceforth this man regales 
himself with nectar. This resembles the beverage 
of Sobriety, but is clearer by far than the other 
and purer because, as I think, it belongs to divine 
and true sobriety.” 

Dio. Alas, Charidemus, what a man has been 
lost to us in your death! How far you would have 
surpassed the men of your generation, and what a 
splendid revelation of your character you have given 
to your father and your fellow citizens, a display, not 
of words assuredly, but of great and true manliness. 
Yor my part, I know not how to console you of his 
family, bereft of such a man, by exhorting you not 
to sorrow too deeply, for Iam not able adequately to 
console even myself for the present. You alone, 
Timarchus, are able to lighten this father’s grief and 
to bring healing to his misfortune, by making it your 
concern not to be found much inferior to the departed. 
For it would be strange indeed if, while you have 
already received part of his property, great as it was, 
and will receive the other part in the future when 
your father here dies, yet you should forsake sobriety, 
courage, and a love for all that is most beautiful, 
as if in these matters you were of no kin at all to 
Charidemus. 


1 Cf. Epictetus, Pnchiridion c. 15: ‘Then you will be not 
only a boon companion of the gods, but will also assist them 
in governing’’—rdre od pdvoy cuundrys Trav Oedv Eon adda 
kal auvdpywy. 
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ACANTHUS, 156.15 
Achaonus, stonud Palamedes to death, 


SOu.22 

Achilles, at funeral of Patroclus, 
120.50; 286.16; lind auburn hair, 
2kK.17; did tot live to ald age, 
370.14, 890,20; brave and heauti- 
ful, SERS 

Adonis, famed for beauty, 988.18 

Acie, 302.6 

Aeginn, 240.1 

Acpisthus, had relations with Clytem- 
nestra, 148.6 

Acrop?, wife of Atreus, 148.6 

Acsehiues, equalled best arators in 
diction, 222,11 

Aosop, composed falile about owl, 10,7 


ce , : 

Alexander (Great), 296.4; guiding 
spirit of Macedunians, 330.6 

Alexander (Paris), reared by herds- 
man's wife, 152.10; son of Priam, 
164,18; desired beautiful wifo more 
than wealth, 260.10; 288,17 

Amphion, Zeus’ son, believed to be 
Qeneus’ son, 162.9; 154.18 

Antilachus, did not live to old age, 
890.20 

Antinous, wretched though a king, 
141,22 

Antipater, later Greek orator, 222.12 

Apollo, advises Orocsus, 94.6, 96.8; 
judged Socrates wisest man, 114.30; 

54, 

Arcadia, 170.80; refused to Spartans 

by oracle, 200,16 


Archelaus, Macedonian king, invited 
Socrates, 114.30 

Arion, poet, saved from sea, 238.2 

Aristeiues, regarded as philosopher in 
politics, 204.2 

Asin, 110.2835 $28.5 

Astyagos, Gyrus was his vassal, 164,22 

Athené, loved the owl, 8.6 

Athenians, 36.34; dialect of, 68,66; 
74.72; 1OK23; 112.25; 112.26; 
148.7; were slaves in Sicily, 166.14; 
voted freedom to slaves, 162.21; 
asked oracle about Sicily, 202.17; 
206.33 826.3 

Athenodorus, the pancratiast, 366.10 

Athens, Pheidias honoured owl there, 
8.6; to be enclosed with Sicily, 
202.17; 252.8; colonized Cythnos 
and Seriphos, 420.26 

Atreidae, first to be taught to read and 
write, 108.21 

Atreus, hero of tragedies, 106,20 

Attica, fell into enemies’ hands, 202,17; 
planted with olive trees by Peisi- 
stratus’ order, 326.3 

Aut, ges of Telephus by Heracles, 
152, 


Babylon, 12.10; 252.8; annexed by 
Alexander, 330.6 

Bacis, 120.36 

Bactra, 12.10 

Boeotians, 54,49 

Band, Sacred (see Sacred Band) 


Callias, son of, slave in Thrace, 156.15; 


Cav. 

Caria, 368.9 

Carthaginians, 830.6; made Libyans 
by Hanno, 332.7 

Oastor, Helen's brother, Zeus’ son, 


262.20 
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Centaur, 350.2 

Ohaeronea, battle of, 162,21 

Charicles, 340,2 

Qharidemus, older son of Timarchus, 
400,18 5 406.83; 434.45 

Charixenus, 340.2 

Oleinias, father of Alcibiades, 328.4 

Cleisthenes, 292.1 

Oleon, guiding spirit of Athens, 328.4 

Olytemnestra, Aganemmnan’s wife, 
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Gonon, later Greek orator, 112.26, 
222,12 

Coruyracans, 206.3 

Qorinth, 262.7 

Qorinthians, 206.8 

Oritios, member of the 'Phirty, 274.3 

Croesus, advised by Apallo, 94.6; 
exposed greed of men, 206,22 

Cronus, 198,21 

Otesias, father of Mumacus, 156.14 

Oynogarges, gymnasium, 146.3 

Oyrus, freed Persians, 162,22; vassal 





of Astyages, 164.22; 282,11; 

1 PTL Oe Pe Tite Eee 328.8 
uns, 420,26 
18, 420.26 


Cyzicus, 236.2 


Daedalus, portrayed the gods, 50.45; 
deceived the bull, 276.4 

Darius, with broken ankle, obeyed 
surgeons, 128.8; guiding spirit of 
Persians, 330.5 

Delphi, received largest offerings 
from Croesus, 96.8 

Demosthenes, one of best orators, 
222.11 

Dionysia, tragic performances at, 
106.20 


Dionysus, welcomes votaries, 348.2; 
son of a god, 422.27 

Dium, 382.6 

Dodona, most ancient Grecian oracle 
to Apollo, 84.81 

Dorians, dialect of, 68.66 


Ecbatana, annexed by Alexander, 
Beynt, elty of shopkeepers in, 102.17; 


annexed by Alexander, 330.6 
Egyptians, surgeons of Darius, 128.8 
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Eleans, sons of, 26.25; 58.82; 58.54: 
city of, 76.745 84.825 ROR 

Electra, of Euripides, quoted, 92.5 

Epaminondas resarded ite philosopher 
in polities, 2U2.2 

phiattes, did not live to old age, 
StH 20) 

Ephorus, careless historian, 222.10 

Bris, deserived hy Homer, 74.78 

Bteoeles, addressed by Loeasta, 194.8 

Funnaens, son of Ctesias, 156,74 

Buphorbus, 288.17 


Hurnpie, 2 aL: So 

surymachus, weetehed though a king, 
Liae 

Burypylus, 288,17 


Ganymede, 388,17 
Cetac, the lind of, 20.16 










weet peti bE nee cee Ceara eee 
80.27; G4.995 4Al 5 64.505 62,505 
80.78; aneiant custom of, 96.0% 
admired Socrates for wisdona, 114.30¢ 
116,32; 184.16; honoured ‘Tragedy’s 
heroes, 162.10; 274.3 


Hannibal, guiding spirit of Qarthagi- 
nians, 380.0; enabled Carthagi- 
nians to control Thaly, 882.7 

Thana, guiding spirit of Carthagi- 
nians, 330.6; made Qarthaginians 
Libyans, 332.7 

Vector, 286.16; his beauty amazed 
Achaeans, 288.16; did not reach 
old age, 370,14 

Helen, carried off by Paris, 108.14; 
induced to leave husband, 266.23; 
carried off by Theseus, 388.18 

Hellag, heritaye of, 44.42; first united 
by Pheidias, 58.63; 60.56; 76,743 
86.85; 108.23; 128.8; 198.14; 
266.23; 400.3 

Hellenes (see also Greeks), 64.49; 
first shown images of gods by 
Homer, 76.78; 84.84 

Helots, 168.28 

aoe, would criticize, 66,52; 
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Hora, 261.22 

Heracles, had relations with slave 
woman, 148,5; father of Telephus 
by Angé, 15. 10; son of a god, 
422,27 

Heracles, Arcade of, 360.2 

Hermus, 94.7 

Herodotus, to be read at ease, 220,10; 
quoted, O47 

ey Heloved of the Muses, 24.23; 

14 D5 tells of tet 138.21; 


are Pitcrwhe lay M0: rt 








cutpares Lgarnmaiien to Zeus, 
66.63; 68.04; spoke frankly, 68.66; 
gives "sino of iris, 74.723 74,733 
ft. 83; his Ouyssans bewnilad’ his 
lot, 024k: 104193 tells of Oronus, 
138,21; 140,223 comes first, in the 
midille, and last among writers, 
218.8; tells of North Wind and 
Trojan mares, 260.25; 802.1; 
speaks of mankind, 306.5; tells of 
Centaur, 860.2; 300.20; | says 
Achacans wept, 392.22; advises 
not to spurn gifts of gods, 406.8; 
quoted, 18.15; 20.17; 28.2653 66.52: 
66.62: 68.04: 74.72; 84.83; 86.85; 
288.10; 302.1 

Hyperbolus, Athenian demagogue, 


THypercides, flue orator, 222.11 


Tardanus, his slave was Heracles’ 
mistress, 148.5 

Tatrocles, opponent of Melancomas, 
362.4 


Tearlus, father of Penclope, 146.4 

Ida, Mount, haunt of gods, 66.62; 
eet 260,10 

Tlium, 24.23; 262,20 

Indians, 110.82 

Tocasta, addresses Iteocles, 194,83; 
sons of, 194.13 

Tonia, 103.17 

Jonians, 64.49; dialect of, 68,66 

Iphitus, instituted games in Zeus’ 
honour, 68.54 

Ister, 20,16 


Italy, 382.7 

Ithaca, sailors from, 88.36; 156.14 

Itya, mourned by nightingales in 
spring, 804.3 


Jason, anointed himself with a potent 
salve, 182.10; 304.4 


Lacedacmonians (see — Spartans), 
helped by Persians against Athen- 
fans, 112.26 

Laertes, Humacus was his slave, 156,14 

Teshos, "962.20 

TLeuctra, Thebans defeated Spartans 
there, 168.28, 20-1.2 

Tibyans, 832.7 

Lyceum, 100,14 

Lyourgus, helped institute games in 
Zeus’ honour, 58.64; hag lighter 
touch than other orators, 222,11; 
rio as philosopher in polities, 
cone : ; guiding spirit of Spartans, 


Lyuians, ruled by Croesus, 94.6 
Lysias, fine orator, 222.11 


Macerlonia, 272.1 

Macedonians, 330.6 

Merlea, got salve for Jason, 182,10 

Medes, enslaved to Persians, 328.5 

Media, 94.7; 170.30 

Megara, 246. 1 

Melancomas, opponent of Tatrocles, 
362.4; 366.9; 374.1; brave and 
beautiful, 380.8 

Memnon, Ethiopian king, 288.17; 
had short life, 370.14; 390,12 

Menander, writer of comedy, 218.6 

Menelaus, lost wife and possessions, 
198.14; brother of king of Greece, 
262.20; the home of, 266. 23; 288, 7 

Messenia, 400.1 

Messenians, 168.27 

Muses, loved Hesiod, 24.23; Pierian, 
26.24; strove with Thamyris for 
prize, 106.21 

Mysia, 262.20 

eke Homer’s name for Getae, 
20.16 


Naples, 362.4 

Nera, castrated youth, 276.6; youth 
wore women's clothes, 274.7; was 
ae regardless of money, 280. 9; 
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Nicias, guiding spirit of Athenians, 

Ninus, Babylon’s king, 12,10 

Ninyas, 285.17 

Nireus, 288,17 

Numa, guiding spirit of Romans, 
330.6; ruled a Rome unknown to 
fama, 332.8 

Nymphs, weleome votaries, 348.2 


Odysseus, 92.4; 96.10; 188.22; 
M64; 150.14 

Oedipus, here of tragedies, 108,20 

Oengus, aller son of Pardion, 160.9 

Olympia, 272.0; Melancomas and 
father won victories there, sob; 
376. 

Olympus, 28,26; 66,623 80.79 

Olynthians, 330.6 

Orion, did not Hve to old age, $00.20 

Ormenus, grandfather of Eumacus, 
160.14 

Oroates, 200.15 

Orpheus, 208.8 

Otus, dit not dive to old age, 300,20 

Owl, the strange experienuy of, 4.15 
beloved to Athen#, honoured by 
Pheidias, 8.6; in Aesop's fable, 
10.6; 16.13 


Palamedes, invented, alphabet, 106.21 

Palibothra, 14.10 

Pallas, 104.19 

are alleged father of Oencus, 

50.9 

Patroelus, fnneral of, 120.865 did not 
live to old age, 288.17; 370.143 $90.20 

Peiracus, fortified by Themistocles’ 
ordors, 328.4 

Peisistratus, known as “ orator” and 
“popular leader,” 292.1; guiding 
spirit of ancient Athenians, 326.3 

Pella, 332.6 

Peloponnese, 166.14 

Peloponnesians, 54.49; 296.3 

Pelops, 288.17 

Penelope, doubted by her son, 146.4 

Pericles, depicted by Pheidiags on 
Athené’s shield, 8.6; friend of 
Pheidias, 60.65; 282.1 

Perseus, son of a god, 122.27 

Persians, 108,23; 112,25; Darius, 

of, 128.8; 188.20; 140.23; 

162.22; 274.3; 276.5; $28.5 

Phaon, famed for beauty, 388.18 
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Pheidlias, honoured owl try his art, 8.6% 
depicted self and Pericles on 
Athene's shield, 4.6; took pattern 
froin Homer, 28.25; 8.15; 54.40; 
64.50; friend of Pericles, 60.554 
Ri82; Si84 

Philip, 162.213 246.13 296.95 330.0 

Phocians, 206.8 

Phoenicia, 332.7 

Pinar, quoted, 8 £81 

Virithoda, home desecrated by Cen. 
taur, det. 

Plnution, later Greek orator, 223,19 

Polus, wduiired bimeel{, 18.14 

Polveleituy, portrayed the poiks, i is 

S182 

DP varafe Siena Dhar Oronted, S00, 05 

Pelsutonway Gide. brother, “eas 
RON, SHY 

Polygnotns, portrayed god, fd 

Poseblon, 15412 

Vriam, slave of, reared Park, 164,105 
offspring of, Ud. 





Rhodogunt, 278.7 

Romans, LiG3l; 116.883 
orderal Cirthagitlans 
capital, $32,7 

Rome, 11420; taken aver by Numa, 
Pe Romulus ruled hurshly, 
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Sacred Band, conquered Spartans at 
Louctra, 294.2 

Samos, 200,15 

Sardis, 148.6 

Sarpedon, had short life, 370,143 
390,20 

Seythians, 90.13 116,42; 330.5 

Seasons, youngest of the gous, 494.31; 
442,41 

Semiramis, Babylonian quenn, 12.10 

Seriphos, colonized by Athens, 120.u0 

Sesostris, 288,17 

Sibylla, 120.36 

Sicily, Athenians wero slaves there, 
166.14; oracle was consulted about 
it, 202.17 

Sirens, 38,36 

Socrates, claimed to know nothing, 
18.14; made appeals, 100.14: ra- 
buked people, 100.10; 114.29 

ae indispensable for orators, 
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INDEX 


Solon, regarded as philosopher in 
politios, 202.2 

Br ala annexed by Alexander, 

Sparta, founded Cythera, 420,26 

Spartans (see Lacedaemonians), de- 
feated at Leuctra, 168.28; consulted 
oracle, 200,16; 246.1; sconrged by 
Lycurgus’ command, 326.8 


ee march against it, 


Teiresiag, advised Odysseus, 96.10 

‘Velemachus, douk' 7 - ee 

Tolophus, son of .. 
Toa. 

Tharayris, strove with Muses for prize, 
106,21 

‘Thebans, defeated Spartans at Leuc- 
tra, 168.283 206.3 

Thebes, 262.7 

‘Chemisloclos, 202.15 compelled Ath- 
avang to fight on sea, to fortify 
Pelracus, J28-4 

Theodorus, later Creek orator, 222,12 

heopompus, second-rauk — historlan, 
220,10 

Nheseus, brave and beautiful, $88.18 

Thetis, made supplication, 66,62 

Thirty, The, Critiag, member of, 274.8 

Thrace, 186.19; son of Calliags was 
slave there, 166.15; 168,17 


Thucydides, foremosthistorian, 220.10 
292.1 


Thyestes, made advances to Aeropé, 
Timarchus, father of Obaridemus, 
400.1 


Cimarchus, younger son of Timarchus, 
434.46 

Titans, ancestors of man, 408.10; not 
ancestors of man, 420.26 

Troilus, 288.17 

Troy, Ilelen brought disaster to, 
266.23: 386.16 

Tyndarelis, father of Olytemnestra, 
148.6 

Tyrians, 882.7 


Xenophon, can satisfy all requirements 
of man in publla life, 224.14; 
226.16; 228,18 

Xerxes, came with hosts of Asia, 
110,23; obeyed captain of ship, 
128.8; master of Asia, 198.14 


Zethus, son of Zeus, 162,93 164.13 

Yous, 26,24; dtd2; 68.54; 66.62; 
76.75; 84,83; 86.84; imprisoned 
Cronus through love, 138.21; 152.9; 
164.12; 262,20; 264,22; calls man 
most miserable living creature, 
802.1; 420,26 

Zouxis, portrayed gods, 50.45 
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